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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S 
ESSAYS. 



I. 



UPON THE GARDENS OF EPICURUS ; OK, OP GARDEN- 
ING IN THE YEAR 1685. 

The same faculty of reason, which gives luaukiiid 
the great advantage and prerogative over the rest 
of the creation, seems to make the greatest default 
of hnman nature ; and subjects it to more troubles, 
miseries, or at least disquiets of life, than any of its 
fellow creatures : it is this furnishes us with such 
variety of passions, and consequently of wants and 
desires, that none other feels ; and these, followed 
by infinite designs and endless pursuits, and im- 
proved by that restlessness of thought which is na- 
tural to most men, give him a condition of life suit- 
able to that of his birth ; so that, as he alone Is 
born crying, he lives complaining, and dies dis- 
appointed. 

Since we cannot escape the pursuit of passions, 
and perplexity of thoughts which our reason fur* 
hishes us, there is no way left, but to endeavour all 
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4 SIR w. temple's essays. 

we can either to subdue or to divert them. 1 
last is the common basiness of common men, \ 
seek it by all sorts of sports, pleasures, play, or U 
ness. Bat, because the two first are of short i 
tinnaace, soon ending with weariness, or dea 
vigour and appetite, the retam whereof mnst Ih 
i] tended before the others can be renewed ; tad 

L. cause play grows dnll if it be not enlivened i 

T' the hopes of gain ; the general diversion of ■ 

Y kind seems to be basiness, or the pursuit of rl 

f.. In one kind or other ; which is an amusement 

p has this one advantage al)ove all others, that It 1 

^: those men who engage in it to the very end 

^: their lives; none ever growing too old for 

i"^^ . thoughts and desires of increasing his wealth 

ff . fortunes, eitlier for himself, his friends, or hit 

terity. 

In the first and most simple ages of each o 
try, the conditions and lives of men seem to i 
been very near of kin with the rest of the creati 
they lived by the hour or by the day, and satS 
their appetite with what they could get fnin 
herbs, the fruits, the springs they met with, i 
they were hungry or dry ; then, with what fish, I 
or beasts they could kill, by swiftness or strei 
by craft or contrivance, by their hands, or sod 
Btmments as wit helped, or necessity forced th« 
invent. When a man had got enough for tho < 
he laid up the rest for the morrow, and spent 
day in labour that he might pass the other at « 
and lured on by the pleasure of this bait, whei 
was in vigour, and his game fortunate, he wi 
provide for as many days as he could, both for t 
self and his children, that were too young to i 
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OF GARDENING. 5^ 

ont for themselTes. Then he cast ahont, how by 
lowing of grain, and by pasture of the tamer cattle, 
to proride for the whole year. After tlii^, dividing 
the lands necessary for these uses, first among 
ddldren, and then among servants, he reserved 
to himself a proportion of their gain, either In 
the native stock, or something equivalent, which 
brought in the use of money ; and where this once 
aune in, none was to l>e satisfied, without having 
CDoogfa for himself and his family, and all his and 
their posterity, for ever; so that I know a certain 
lord who professes to value no lease, though for a 
hindred or a thousand years, nor any estate or pos- 
Kiiioa of land, that is not for ever and ever. 

From such small l>eginning8, have grown such 
vast and extravagant designs of poor mortal men : 
yet none could ever answer the naked Indian, why 
one man shonld take pains, and run hazards by sea 
and land, all his life, that his children might be safe 
md lazy all theirs : and the precept of taking no 
eare for to-morrow, though never minded as im- 
practicable in the world, seems but- to reduce man- 
kiad to their natural and original condition of life. 
Bowever, by these ways and degrees, the endless 
increase of riches seems to be grown the perpetual 
aid general amusement or -business of mankind. 

Some few in each country make those higher 
ti^ts after honour and power, and to these ends 
nerlfice their riches, their labour, their thought, 
and their lives ; and nothing diverts nor busies men 
laore than these pursuits, which are usually covered 
with the pretences of serving a man's country, and 
of public good. But the true service of the public 
Ib a bualDess of so much labour and so much cwce^ 
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that though a good aud wise man may not n 
it, if he be called to it by his prince or his c 
try, aud thinks he can be of more than vulgar 
yet he will seldom or never seek it, but lea^ 
commonly to men who, under the disguise of p 
good, pursue their own designs of wealth, pc 
and such bastard honours as usually attend tl 
not that which is the true, and only true rewa 
virtue. 

The pursuits of ambition,'thongh not so gen 
yet are u« endless as those of riches, and as exti 
gant ; since none ever yet thought he had \iow 
empire enough : and what prince soever seen 
be so great, as to live and reign without an]| 
ther desires or fears, fulls into the life of a pr 
man, and enjoys but those pleasures and enter 
ments which a great many several degrees of pi 
fortune will allow, and as much as human n 
is capable of enjoying. 

The pleasures of the senses grow a little 
choice and refined : those of imagination are ^ 
upon embellishing the scenes he chooses to 1 
ease, conveniency, elegancy, magnificence, are 
in building first, and then in furnishing he 
palaces : the admirable imitations of nature 
trodnced by pictures, statues, tapestry, an 
such achievements of ai ts : and the most f 
delights of sense are pursued, in thecoutriv 
plantation of gardens ; which, with fruits 
shades, fountains, and the music of birds 
quent such happy places, seem to furuif 
pleasures of the several senses, and with 
est, or at least the most natural perfectic 

Thus the first race of Assyrian kings 
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C0Dque»t8 of Niuus and SemiramU, passed their 
l\ve», tHl their empire fell to the Medes ; thus the 
caliphs of Egypt, till deposed by their Mamalukes ; 
thus passed the latter parts of those great lives of 
Scipio, LucqUus, Augustus, DIoclesian ; thus turned 
the great thoughts of Henry II. of France, after the 
end of his wars with Spain ; thus tlie present king 
of Morocco, after having subdued all his coinpeti- 
tors, passes his life in a country villa, gives au- 
dience in a grove of orange- trees planted among 
purling streams ; and thus the king of France, 
after all the successes of hi!« counsels or arms, and 
in the mighty elevation of his present greatness and 
power, when he gives himself leisure from such de- 
signs or pursuits, passes the softer and easier parts 
of his time in country houses and gardens, in build- 
ing, planting, or adorning the scenes, or in the com- 
mon sports and entertainments of such kind of lives. 
And those mighty emperors, who contented not 
themselves with these pleasures of common huma- 
pity, fell into the frantic or the extravagant ; they 
pretended to be gods, or turned to be devils, as Ca- 
ligula and Nero, and too many others known enough 
in story. 

Whilst mankind is thus generally busied or 
amused, that pait of them, who have had either the 
justice or the luck to pass in common opinion for 
the wisest and the best part among them, have fol- 
lowed another and very different scent ; and instead 
of the common designs of satisfying their appetites 
and their passions, and making endless provisions 
for both, they have chosen what they thought a 
nearer and a surer way to the ease and felicity of 
life, by endeavouring to subdue, or at least to tem(> 
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per their passions, and redoce their appetitet 
what nature seems only to ask and to OMBed : i 
this design seems to have brought philosophy t 
the world, at least that which is termed moral, I 
appears to have an end not only desirable by ev 
man, which is the ease and happiness of life^ 
also, in some degree, suitable to the force andra 
of human nature : for, as to that part of philoso] 
which is called natural, I know no end it can hi 
but that of either busying a man's briuns to no p 
pose, or satisfying the vanity so natural to ■ 
men, of distinguishing themselves, by some wtj 
other, from those that seem their equals in bl 
and the common advantages of it ; and whether t 
distinction be made by wealth or power, or appi 
ance of knowledge, which gains esteem and ap|^ 
in the world, is all a case. More than this, I ka 
no advantage mankind has gained by the progi 
of natural philosophy, during so many ages it 1 
had vogue in the world, excepting always, and v 
justly, what we owe to the mathematics, which 
in a manner, all that seems valuable among the 
Vllised nations, more than those we call barbaro 
whether they are so or no, or more so than o 
selves. 

How ancient this natural philosophy has beet 
the world is hard to know ; for we find freqi 
mention of ancient philosophers in this kl 
among the most ancient now extant with us. 1 
first who found out the vanity of it seems to li 
been Solomon, of which discovery he has left ■ 
admirable strains in Ecclesiastes ; the next ^ 
Socrates, who made it the business of his life to 
plode it, and Introduce that which we call mora 
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lt» pliee, to bosy homan minds to better purpose i 
and, indeed, whoever reads with thought what 
these two, aod Marcus Autoninus, have said upoi| 
the nmity of all that mortal man can erer attain tQ 
know of oature, in its originals or operations, nay 
save himself a great deal of pains, and justly con^ 
dude, that,the knowledge of such things is not our 
game ; aod (like the pursuit of a stag by a little 
spaniel) may serve to amuse and to weary us, bn| 
will never be hunted down. Yet I think those thre^ 
I have named may justly pass for the wisest trium* 
▼irate that are left us upon the records of story or 
of time. ' 

After Socrates, who left nothing in writing, many 
sects of pbilosophers began to spread in Greece, 
who entered boldly upon both parts of natural and 
moral philosophy t the first, with the greatest dis* 
agreement, and the most eager contention that 
oottld be upon the greatetst subjects ; as, whether 
the world were eternal, or produced at some cer- 
tain time ? whether, if produced, it was by some 
eternal mind, and to some end, or by the for* 
taitons concourse of atoms, or some particles of 
eternal matter ? whether there was one world, or 
many ? whether the soul of man was a part of some 
slbereal and eternal substance, or was corporeal } 
vbether, if eternal, it was so before it came into 
he body, or only after it went out ? There were 
te same contentions about the motions of the 
wrens, the magnitude of the celestial bodies, the 
cooties of the mind, aud the judgment of the 
ues. But all the different schemes of nature 
It have been drawn of old, or of late, by Plato, 
stotle, Epicurus, Des Cartes, Hobbes, or any other 
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that I know of, seem to agree bat in one thiogj 
which is, the want of demonstration or satisfiictloft 
to any thinking and unpossessed man ; and seen 
more or less probable one than another, according 
to the wit and eloquence of the authors and advo^ 
cates that raise or defend them ; like jngglenT 
tricks, that have more or less appearance of tieiog 
real, according to the dexterousness and skill of 
him that plays them ; whereas, perhaps, if we were 
capable of knowing truth and nature, these fine 
schemes would prove like rover shots, some nearer, 
and some farther off, but all at great distance from 
the mark ; it may be, none in sight. 

Yet, in the midst of these and many other such 
disputes and contentions in their natural philoso- 
phy, they seemed to agree much better in their 
moral ; and, upon their inquiries after the ultimate 
end of man, which was his happiness, their conten- 
tions or differences seemed to be rather in words, 
than in the sense of their opinions, or in the true 
meaning of their several authors or masters of their 
sects : all concluded that happiness was the chief 
good, and ought to be the ultimate end of man; 
that, as this was the end of wisdom, so wisdom was 
the way to happiness. The question then was, in 
what this happiness consisted? The contention 
grew warmest between the Stoics and Epicureans ; 
the other sects, in this point, siding in a manner 
with one or the other of these in their conceptions 
or expressions. The Stoics would have it to con* 
sist in virtue, and the Epicureans in pleasure ; yet 
the most reasonable of the Stoics made the pleasure 
of virtue to be the greatest happiness ; and tlie best 
of the Epicureans made the greatest pleasure to 
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consist in virtue ; and the diifereDcc between these 
two seems not ' easily discovered. All agreed, the 
greatest temper, if not the total subdoiug of pas- 
sion, and exercise of reason, to be the state of 
the greatest felicity; to live without desires or 
fears, or those perturbations of mind and thought 
which passions raise ; to place true riches in want- 
ing little, rather than in possessing much ; and true 
pleasure in temperance, rather than in satisfying 
the senses ; to live with indifference to the comj- 
mon enjoyments and accidents of life, and with 
constancy upon the greatest blows of fate or of 
chanc'^ ; not to disturb our minds with sad re- 
flexions upon what is past, nor with anxious cares 
or raving hupes about what is to come ; neither to 
disquiet life with the fears of death, nor death with 
the desires of life ; but in both, and in all things 
else, to follow nature, — seem to be the piecepts 
most agreed among them. 

Thus reasou seems only to have been palled in to 
allay those disorders which itself had raised, to 
cure its own wounds, and pretends to make us wise 
no other way than by rendering us insensible. This 
at least was the profession of many rigid Stoics, 
wlio would have had a wise man, not only without 
any sort of passioif,' but without any sense of paiu 
as well as pleasure; and to enjoy himself in the 
midst of diseases and torments, as well as of health 
and ease : a principle, in my mind, agaius^ commou 
nature and common sense ; and which might have 
told us, in fewer words, or with less circumstance, 
that a man, to be wise, should not be a man ; and 
this, perhaps, might have been easy enough to be- 
lieve, but nothing so hard as the other, . 
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The Epicureans were more iotelligible in their 
DOtioDy and fortunate in their exprcftsion, when 
they placed a man's happiness in the tranquUUtj 
of mind, and indolence of body ; for while we an 
composed of both, I doubt both must have a share 
In the good or ill we feel. As men of several Ian* 
guages say the same things in very different words t 
so in several ages, countries, constitutions of lawt 
and religion, the same thing seems to be meant by 
very different expressions : what is called by the 
Stoics apathy, or dispassion ; by the Sceptics indis- 
turbance ; by the Molinists quietism ; by commoD 
men peace of conscience ; seems all to mean but 
great tranquillity of mind, though it be made to 
proceed from so diverse causes, as human wisdom, 
innocence of life, or resignation to the will of God, 
An old usurer had the same notion, when he 8i4d» 
" No man could have peace of conscience, that mo 
out of bis estate;" not comprehending what else was 
meant by that phrase, besides true quiet and con- 
tent of mind ; which, however expressed, is, I sup» 
pose, meant by all to be the best account that can 
be given of the happiness of man, since no maa 
can pretend to be happy without it. 

I have often wondered how such sharp and vie* 
lent invectives came to be made so generally against 
Epicurus by the ages that followed him, whose ad* 
mirable wit, felicity of expression, excellence of 
nature, sweetness of conversation, temperance of 
life, and constancy of death, made him so beloved 
by his friends, admired by his scholars, and honoured 
by the Athenians. But this injustice may be fast- 
ened chiefly upon the envy and malignity of the 
Stoics at first, then upon the mistakes of soma 
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gross pretenders to his sect, (who too^ pleasure only 
to be sensual) and afterwards, upon the piety of 
the primitive Christians, who esteemed his princi- 
ples of natural philosophy more opposite to those 
of our religion, than either the Platouists, the Peri- 
patetics, or Stoics themselves : yet, I confess, I do 
not know why the account given by Lucretius of 
the gods, should be thought more impious than 
that given by Homer, who nialces them not only - 
subject to all the weakest passions, but perpe- 
tually busy in all the worst or meanest actions of 
men. 

But Epicurus has found so great advocates of his 
virtue, as well as learning and inventions, that there 
need no more ; and the testimonies of Diogenes 
Laertius alone seem too sincere and impartial to be * 
disputed, or to want the assistance of modern au* 
thors : if all fiuled, he would be but too well de* 
fended by the excellence of so many of his sect in all 
ages, and especially of those who lived in the com* 
pass of one, but the greatest in story, Imtb as to 
persons and events: T need name no more than 
Caesar, Atttcus, Maecenas, Lucretius, Virgil, Ho- 
race ; all admirable in their several kinds, and, per- 
haps, unparalleled in story. 

Caesar, if considered in iAl lights, may justly chal- 
lenge the first place in the registers we have of 
mankind ; equal only to himself, and surpassing all 
others of his nation and his age, in the virtues and 
excellencies of a statesman; a captain, an orator^ 
an historian ; besides all these, a poet, a philoso- 
pher, when his leisure allowed him ; the greatest 
man of counsel and of action, of design and execu- 
tion I the greatest nobleness of birth, of person^ 
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and of countenance ; the greatest humanity nd 
clemency of nature, in the midst of the greatest 
provocations, occasions, and examples of cruelty 
and revenge : it is true, he overturned the laws and 
constitutions of his country; yet it was after so many 
others had not only begun, but proceeded very far, 
to change and violate them ; so as, in what he did, 
he seems rather to have prevented others, than to 
have done what himself designed ; for though his 
ambition was vast, yet it seems to have been raised 
to those heights, rather by the insolence of his ene- 
mies, than by his own temper ; and that what was 
natural to him, was only a desire of true glory, and 
to acquire it by good actions as well as great, by 
conquests of barbarous nations, extent of the Ro- 
man empire ; defending at first the liberties of the 
plebeians, opposing the faction that had begun in 
Sylla and ended in Pompey; and, in the whole 
course of his victories and successes, seeking all oc- 
casions of bonnty to his friends, and clemency to his 
enemies. 

Atticus appears to have been one of the wisest 
and best of the Romans ; learned without pretend- 
ing, good without affectation, bountiful without de- 
sign, a friend to all men in misfortune, a flatterer 
to no man in greatness or power, a lover of man* 
kind, and beloved by them all ; and by these virtues 
and dispositions, he passed safe and untouched 
through all the flames of civil dissensions that ra-* 
vaged his country the greatest part of his life ; and, 
though he never entered into any public affairs ior 
particular factions of his state, yet he was favoured, 
honoured, and courte<i by them all, from Sylla to 
Augustus. 
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Maecenas was the wisest coansellor, the trueKk 
friend both of bis prince and his country, the best 
governor of 'Rome, the happiest and ablest nego- 
tiator, the best judge of learning and virtue, the 
choicest in his friendst, and thereby the happiest in 
his conversation, that has been known in story ; and 
I think, to his conduct in civil, and Agrippa's in 
military affairs, may be truly ascribed all the for« 
tunes and greatness of Augustus, so much cele« 
brated in the world. 

For Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, they deserve, 
in my opinion, the honour of the greatest philoso^ 
phers, as well as the best poets of their nation or 
age. The two iirsty besides what looks like some« 
thing more than human in their poetry, were very 
great naturalists, and admirable in their morals ; 
and Horace, besides the sweetness and elegancy of 
his lyrics, appears, in the rest of his writings, so 
great a master of life, and of true sense in the con- 
duct of it, that I know none beyond him. It was 
no mean strain of his philosophy, to refuse being 
secretary to Augustus, when so great an emperor 
80 much desired it. But all the different sects of 
philosophers seem to have agreed in the opinion of 
a wise man's abstaimng from public affairs, which 
is thonght the meaning of Pythagoras's precept, to 
abstain from beans, by which the affairs or public 
resolntions in Athens were managed. They thouglit 
that sort of business too gross and material for the 
abstracted fineness of their speculations : they 
esteemed it too sordid and too artificial for the 
cleanness and simplicity of their manners and lives : 
they would have no part in the faults of a govern- 
ment I an^ they knew too well, that the nature and 
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passions of men made tliem incapable of any that 
waft perfect and good; and therefore thought all 
the service they could do to the state they lived 
tiiider» was to meud the lives and manners of par* 
ticnlar men that composed it. But where factions 
were once entered and rooted iu a state, they 
thought it madness for good men to meddle with 
public affairs ; which made them turn tlieir thoughts 
and entertainments to any thing rather than this; 
and Heraclitus having, upon the factions of the 
citizens, quitted the government of his city, and 
amusing himself to play with the boys in the porch 
of the temple, asked those who wondered at him, 
whether it was not better to play with such boys, 
than govern such men ? But above all, they 
esteemed public business the most contrary of aU 
others to that tranquillity of mind, which they 
esteemed and taught to be the only true felicity of 
man. 

For this'reason, Epicurus passed his life wholly in 
bis garden : there he studied, there he exercised, 
there he taught his philosophy; and, indeed, no 
other sort of abode seems to contribute so much to 
both the tranquillity of mind, and iudolence of body, 
which he made his chief ends. The sweetness of 
idr, the pleasantness of smell, the verdure of plants, 
the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise oi 
worliing or walking ; but above all, the exemption 
from cares and solicitude, seem equally to favour 
and improve both contemplation and health, the 
enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 
the quicit and ease both of the body and mind. 

Though Epicurus be said to have been the first 
that had a garden in Athens, whose dtizens be« 
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fore him had theirs in their villas or farms withoat 
the dtj; yet the use of gardens seems to have been 
the most ancient and most general of any sorts of 
possession among manlcind, and to have preceded 
those of corn or of cattle, as yielding the easier, 
the [deasauter, and more natural food. As it has 
been the inclination of icings and the choice of 
philosophers, so it has been the common favourite 
of public and private men ; a pleasure of the great- 
est, and the care of the meanest ; and, indeed, an 
employment and a possession, for which no man is 
too high nor too low. 

If we believe the Scripture, we must allow that 
God Almighty esteemed the life of a man in a gar- 
den the happiest he could give him, or else he 
would not have placed Adam in that of Eden ; that 
it was the state of innocence and pleasure ; and ' 
that the life of husbandry and cities came after the 
fell, with guilt and with labour. 

Where Paradise was, has been much debated, and 
little agreed ; but what sort of place is meant by it 
may perhaps easier be conjectured. It seems to 
have been a Persian word, since Xenophon and 
other Greek authors mention it, as what was much 
in use and delight among the kings of those Eastern 
countries. Strabo, describing Jericho, says, Ibi 
est palmefum, cut immtxtie sunt etiam alia stirpes 
hortenses, locus /erajp, palmis abundans, spatio 
stadiorum centum, totus irriguus, ibi est regi et 
balsami paradisus. He mentions another place to 
be props Libanum et Paradisum : and Alexan- 
der is written to have seen Cyrus's tomb in Paradise, 
being a tower not very great, and covered with a 
shade of trees about it : so that a paradise among 
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them seems to have been a large space of groand, 
adorned and beautified with all sorts of trees, both 
of fi*uits and of forest, either fonnd there before it 
was enclosed, or planted after; either cultivated 
like gardens, for shades and for walks, with fonn* 
tains or streams, and all sorts of plants usnal in the 
climate, and pleasant to the eye, the smell, or the 
taste ; or else employed like our parks, for endo- 
sare and harbour of all sorts of wild beasts, as well 
as for the pleasure of riding and walking; : and so 
they were of more or less extent, and of difiereot 
entertainment, according to the several humours of 
the princes tlmtordered and enclosed them. 

Semiramis is the first we are told of in story that 
brought them' in use through her empire, and was 
so fond of them, as to make one wherever she 
bnilt, and in all or most of the provinces she sub*. 
dued*^which are said to have been from Babylon 
as far as India. The Assyrian kings continued this- 
custom and care, or rather this pleasure, till one of 
them brought in the use of smaller and more re^ 
gular gardens : for having married a wife he was^ 
fond of, out of one of the provinces, where sach 
paradises or gardens were much in use ; and the 
country lady not well bearing the air or enclosure 
of the palace in Babylon, to which the Assyrian- 
kings used to confine themselves — he made her gar- 
dens, not only within the palaceif, but upon ter- 
races raised with earth, over the arched roofs, and 
even upon the top of the highest tower ; planted 
them with all sorts of fruit-trees, as well as other 
plants and flowers, the most pleasant of that coun- 
try ; and thereby made at least the most airy gar« 
densy as well as the most costly, that have beeo 
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heard of in the world. This lady may probably 
have been a native of the provinces of Chasimer or 
of DamascnSy which have, in all times, been the 
happiest regions for fruits of all the East, by the ex- 
cellence of soil, the position of mountains, the fre- 
quency of streams, rather than the advantages of 
climate : and it is a great pity we do not yet see the 
history of Chasimer, which Monsieur Bernier as- 
sured me he had translated out of Persian^ and in- 
tended to publish ; and of which he has given such 
a taste, in his excellent Memoirs of the Mogul's 
country. 

The next gardens we read of are those of Solo- 
mon, planted with all sorts of fruit-trees, and wa- 
tered with fountains ; and though we have no more 
particular description of them, yet we may find, 
they were the places where he passed the times of 
his leisure and delight ; where the hou.ses, as Well 
as grounds, were adorned with all that could be 
pleasing and elegant ; and were the retreats and en- 
tertainments of those among his wives that he loved 
tlie best : and it is not improbable, that the para- 
dises mentioned by Strabo were planted by this 
great and wisest king. But the idea of the garden 
must be very great, if it answer at all to that of the 
gardener, who roust have employed a great deal of 
his care and of his study, as well as of bis leisure 
and thought, in these entertainments, since he 
wrote of all plants, from the cedar to the shrub. 

What the gardens of the Hesperides were, we 
have little or no account, farther than the mention 
of them ; and thereby the testimony of their having 
been in use and request in such remoteness of place 
and antiquity of time. 
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The garden of Alciuous, described by Homer, 
seems wholly poetical, and made at the pleasure of 
the painter, like the rest of the romantic palace in 
that little barren island of Phsacia or Corfu : yet, 
as all the pieces of this transcendent genius are com* 
poeed with excellent Icnowledge, as well as fancy ; 
so they seldom fail of instruction as well as delight, 
to all that read him . The seat of this garden, join* 
log to the gates of the palace, the compass of the 
enclosure being four acres ; the tall trees of shade, 
as well as those of fruit ; the two fountains, the one 
for the use of the garden, and the other of the pa* 
lace ; the continual succession of fruits throughout 
the whole year — are, for aught I know, the best 
rules or provision that can go towards composing 
the best gardens ; nor is it unlikely, that Homer 
may have drawn this picture after the life of some 
he had seen in Ionia, the country and usual abode 
of this divine poet, and, indeed, the region of the 
most refined pleasure and luxury, as well as inren* 
tion and wit : for the humour and custom of gar« 
dens may have descended earlier into the Lower 
Asia, from Damascus, Assyria, and other parts of 
the Eastern empires, though they seem to have 
made late entrance and smaller improvement in 
those of Greece and Rome ; at least, in no proi>or- 
tion to their other inventions or refinements of 
pleasure and luxury. 

The long and flourishing peace of the two first 
empires gave earlier rise and growth to learning 
and civility, and all the consequences of them, in 
magnificence and elegancy of building and garden^* 
ing; whereas Greece and Rome were almost per-^ 
petnally engaged in quarrels and wars either abroad 
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or at home, and so were basy in actions that were 
done under the sun, rather than those under the 
shade. These were the entertainments of the softer 
nations, that fell under the virtue and prowess of 
the two last empires, which from those conquests 
brought home mighty increases both of riches and 
luxury, and so, perhaps, lost more than they got by 
the spoils of the East. 

There may be another reason for the small ad« 
vance of gardening, iq those excellent and more 
temperate climates, where the air and soil were so 
apt of themselves to produce the best sorts of 
fruits, without the necessity of cultivating them by 
labour and care ; whereas the hotter climates, aa 
well as the cold, are forced upon industry and skill, 
to produce or improve many fruits that grow of 
themselves In the more temperate regions. How# 
ever it were, we have very little mention of gar* 
dens In old Greece or in old Rome, for pkasare 
or with elegance, nor of much curiousness'or care, 
to introduce the fruits of foreign dimates, content* 
lug themselves with those which were native of 
their own ; and these were the vine, the olive, the 
fig, the pear, and the apple : Cato, as I remember , 
mentioDS no more ; and their gardens were then 
but the necessary parts of their farms, intended par^ 
ticularly for the cheap and easy food of their binds- 
or slaves employed in their agriculture, and so weft 
tamed chiefly to all the coqimon sorts of plants, 
herbe, or legumes (as the French call them) pro- 
per for common nourishment; and the name of 
hortUi Is talcen to be from artut, because it per* 
petoally furnishes some rise or production of some* 
thing new In the world* 
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LacuIIus, after the Mithridatic war, first brought 
cherries frum Pontas iuto Italy, which so generaliy 
pleased, and were so easily propagated in all cU« 
mates, that withiu the space of about a hundred 
years, having tra\'elled westward* with the Rooum 
conquests, they grew common as far a.s the Rhiuei 
and passed over into Britain. After the conquest 
of Africa, Greece, the Lesser Asia, and Syria, were 
brought iuto Italy all the sorts of their mala, which 
we interpret apples, and miglit signify uo more at 
first, but were afterwards applied to many other 
foreign fruits : the apricots, coming from Epire, 
were called mala Eplrotica ; peaches from Persia, 
mala Persica ; citrons of Media, Medica; pome- 
granates from Carthage, Pumca: quinces, Calhth 
nea, from a small island in the Grecian seas : their 
best pears were brought from Alexandria, Numl* 
dia^ Greece, and Numantia— as appears by theii 
several appellations ; their plums, from Armenl^i 
Syria, but chiefly from Damascus. The kinds oi 
• these are reckoned, in Nero's time, to have been 
near thirty, as well as of figs ; and many of them 
were entertained at Home with so great applause, 
and so general vogue, that the great captains, and 
even consular men, who first brought them over, 
took pride in giving them their own names, (b) 
which they run a great while in Rome) as in met 
mory of some great ser\nce or pleasure they had 
done their country; so that not only laws and 
battles, but several sorts of apples or mala, and iA 
pears, were called Manlian and Claudian, Pompeiaa 
and 'Fiberiau, and by several other such uobli 
names. 

Thus the fruits of Rome, in about a hundred 
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years, came frooKCouutriefl as far as their coiiqaesta 
Imd reached; and, like learning, architectare, 
painting, and statuary, made their great advances in 
Italy about the Augustan age. What was of most 
request in their common gardens in Virgil's tijme, 
or at least in his youth, naay be conjectured by the 
description of his old Corycian's gardens in the 
foai:th of the Georgics, which begins, 

Namque sub (Ebalia memini me turribus altis. 

Among flowers, the roses had the first place, 
especially a kind which bore twice a year; and 
none other sorts are here mentioned besides the 
narcissus, though the violet and the lily were very 
comnion, and the next in esteem— especially the 
breve Vdium, which was the tuberose. The plants 
he mentions, are the apium, which, though coni- 
Jttooly interpreted parsley, yet comprehends all sorts 
ofsmallage^ whereof celery is one; cucumis, which 
takes in all sorts of melons, as well as cucumbers ; 
obu, which is a common word for all sorts of pot- 
herbs and legumes ; verbenas, which signifies all 
kinds of. sweet or sacred plants that were used for 
adorping. the altars^ as bays, olive, rosemary, myr- 
.tle: the, acmtUhus seems to be what we called 
pericanthe ; but what their hederee were, that de^ 
served place in a. garden, I cannot guess, unless 
they had sorts of ivy nnknown to us ; nor what bis 
vetcum papaver was, since poppies with us are of 
r\o use in eating. The fruits mentioned are- only 
.apples^ pears, and plums ; for olives, vines, and 
■figs were grown to he fruits of their flelds, rather 
tliap 9f their gardens. The shades were the elm« 
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the pine, the lime-tree, and the plataons, or phitie* 
iree-'Hirhose leaf and shade, of all others, was the 
most JO request — and, paving been brought o«t of 
Persia, was snch an iucliDation among the Greeks 
and Romaas, that they nsnally fed it with wine M^ 
«tead of water ; they believed this tree loved thai 
liqaor, as well as those that nsed to drink mder 
Its shade ; which was a great humour and cnsteiBy 
and perhaps gave rise to the other, by observing 
the growth of the tree, or largeness of the leaves, 
wb«re much wine was spilt or left, and thrown 
upon the roots. 

It 18 great pity, the haste which Virgil seems here 
to have been in, should have hindered him from 
entering farther Into the account or instructions of 
gardening, which he said he could have given, and 
which he seems to have so much esteemed and 
loved, by that admirable picture of this old man's 
felicity, which he draws like so great a master, with 
one sUtdce of a pencil, in those four words t 

Regum gquabtt opei laiBBis i 

that in the midst of these small posseiriou, upon 
a few acres of barren ground, yet he etinaUed all 
the wealth and opulence of kings. In tlie ease, oobi- 
tent, and freedom of his mind. 

I am not satisfied with the conunon acoeptaCUa 
of the fnala mtrea for oranges : nor do I sfind any 
passage in the aatbors of that age, which gives me 
the opinion, that these were otherwise known to 
the Romaat than as fruits of the Eastern climates. 
I should take tbdr nmiIs aurea to he rather some 
kind of apples, «o called from the golden coloar, 
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as some are ainongst ua ; for, otherwise, the orange- 
tree is too noble in the beauty, taste, and smell of 
its frait ; in the perfume and virtue of its flowers ; 
in the perpetual verdure of its leaves, and iu the 
excellent uses of all these, both for pleasure and 
health— not to have deserved any particular men- 
tion in the writings of an age and nation so refined 
and exquisite in all sorts of delicious luxury. 

Tlie charming description Virgil makes of the 
happy apple, must be intended either for the citron, 
or for some sort of orange growing in Media, 
which was either so proper to that country as not 
to grow in any other, (as a certain sort of fig was 
to Damascus) or to have lost its virtue by changing 
soils, or to have had its effect of curing some 
sort of poison that was usual in that couutiy, but 
particular to it: I cannot forbear inserting those 
lew lines out of the second of Virgil's Georgics, 
no( having ever heard any body else take notice of 
them. 

Media f^t trtsteg suocos, tardumque saitorem 
Felicia mali ; quo son praesentius ullum 
(Pocula si quando sievae infecSre novercae« 
Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba) 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 
Ipsa ingens arbos, facieraque simillimalauro: 
Et« si non alios late jactaret odores, 
Laurus erit : folia baud ullis labcntia ventis ; 
Flos apprima tenax : animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, ac senibus medicantur anhelis. 

Media brings poisonous herbs, and the fiat taste 
Of the bless'd apple, than which ne^er was found 
A help more present, when cursed step-dames mix 
Their mortal cups, to drive the venom out : 
'Us a large tree, and like a bays in hue; 
VOL. I. C 
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And, did it not such odoun cut about, 
*Twould be a bayt: the leaves with no winds fall ; 
The flowers all excel ; with these the Medes 
PerAime their breaths, and cure old pursy men. 

The tree being so lilce a bays or laurel, the slow 
or dull taste of the apple, the virtue of it against 
poison, seem to describe the citron ; the perfome 
of thQ flowers, and virtues of them, to cure ill scents 
of mouth or breath, or shortness of wind in pnrajr 
old men, seem to agree most with the orange: if 
fios apprima tenax mean only the excellence of the 
flower above all others, it may be intended for the 
orange : if it signifies the flowers growing most 
upon the tops of the trees, it may be rather the 
citron ; for I have been so curious as to bring np ft 
citron from a kernel, which at twelve years of age 
began to flower ; and ^observed all the flowers to 
grow upon the top branches of the tree, but to be 
I nothing so high or sweet-scented as the orange* 

On the other side, I have always heard oranges to 
pass for a cordial juice, and a great preservative 
against the plague, which is a sort of venom ; so 
that I know not to which of these we are to ascribe 
this lovely picture of the happy apple : but I am 
satisfied by it, that neither of them was at all com- 
mon, if at all known in Italy, at that time, or long 
after, though the fruit be now so frequent there in 
fields, (at least in some parts) and make so common 
and delicious a part of gardening, even in tliese 
northern climates. 

It is certain, those noble fruits, the citron, th« 
orange, and the lemon, are the native product oi 
those noble regions, Assyria^ Media^ and Persia j 
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and, though they have heen from thence trani;- 
planted and propagated in many parts of Europe, 
yet they hare not arrived at such perfection in 
beauty, taste, or virtue, as in their native soil and 
dimate. This made it generally observed, among 
the Greeks and Romans, that the fruits of the East 
Uar excelled those of the West ; and several wri- 
ten have trifled away their time in deducing the 
feasons of this difference, from the more benign or 
powerful influence of the rising sun. But there is 
nothing more evident to any man that has the least 
knowledge of the globe, aiid gives himself leave to 
think, than the folly of sucli wise reasons ; since 
the regions that are east to us, are west to some 
others $ and the sun rises alike to all that lie in the 
same latitude, with the same heat .and virtue upon 
its first approaches, as well as in its progress. Be- 
sides, if the Eastern fruits were the better only for 
that position of climate, then those of India should 
excel those of Persiar- which we do not find by 
comparing the accounts of those countries: but 
Assyria, Media, and Persia have been ever esteem- 
ed, and will be ever found, the true regions of the 
best and noblest fruits in the world. The reason 
of it can be no other than that of an excellent and 
(Nroper soil being there extended under the best 
dimate for the production of all sorts of the best 
fruits ; which seems to be from about twenty-five 
to about thirty-five degrees of latitude. Now the 
regions under this climate in the present Persian 
empire (which comprehends most of the other two, 
called andently Assyria and Media) are composed 
of many provinces full of great and fertile plains, 
bounded by high mountains, especially to the north j 
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watered naturally with many rivers, and those, by 
art and labour, derived into'maDy more and smaller 
streams, which all conspire to form a country, ixi 
all circumstances, the most proper and agreeable 
for production of the best and noblest fruits : 
whereas, if we survey the regions of the Westeni 
world, lying in the same latitude between twenty- 
five and thirty-five degrees, we shall find them ex- 
tend either over the Mediterranean sea, the ocean, 
or the sandy barren countries of Africa ; and that 
110 part of the continent of Europe lies so south- 
ward as thirty-five degrees : which may serve to 
discover the true genuine reason, why the fruits of 
the East have been always observed and agreed to 
transcend those of the West. 

In our north-west climates, our gardens are very 
different from what they were in Greece and Italy, 
and from what they are now in those regions in 
Spain, or the southern parts of France : and as 
most general customs in countries grow from the 
different nature of climate, soils, or situations, and 
from the necessities or industry they impose, so do 
these. 

Inihe warmer regions, fruits and flowers of the 
best sorts are so common, and of so easy production, 
that they grow in fields, and are not worth the cost 
of enclosing, or the care of more than ordinary cul- 
tivating. On the other side, the great pleasures of 
those climates are coolness of air, and whatever 
looks cool even to the eyes, arid relie\'es them from 
the unpleasant sight of dusty streets, or parched 
fields : this makes the gardens of those countries 
to be chiefly valued by largeness of extent, (which 
gives greater play and openness of air) by shades 
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of trees, by frequency of living streams or foun- 
tains, by perspectives, by statues, and by pillars 
and obelisks of stone scattered up and down, which 
all conspire to make any place look fresh and cool. 
On the contrary, the more northern climates, as 
they suffer little by heat, make little provision 
against it, and are careless of shade, and seldom 
curious in fountains. Good statues are in the reach 
of few men, and common ones are generally and 
justly despised or neglected. But no sorts of good 
fruits or flowers, being natives of the climates, or 
usual among us ; (nor indeed the best sort of plants, 
herbs, salads for our kitchen-gardens themselves) 
and the best fruits not ripening without the advan- 
tage of walls and palisadoes, by reflection of the faint 
heat we receive from the sun, our gardens are made 
of smaller compass, seldom exceeding four, six, or 
eight acres, enclosed with walls, and laid out in a 
manner wholly for advantage of fruits, flowers, and 
the product of kitchen- gardens in all sorts of herbs, 
salads, plants, and legumes, for the common use of 
tables. 

These are usually the gardens of England and 
Holland, as the first sort are those of Italy, and 
were so of old. In the more temperate parts of 
France, and in Brabant, (where I take gardening t6 
be at its greatest height) they are composed of both 
sorts, the extent more spacious than ours; pcirt laid 
out for flowers, others for fruits ; some standards, 
some against walls or palisadoes^ some for forest- 
trees, and groves for shade ; some parts wild, some 
exact; and fountains much in request among them. ' 

But after so much ramble into ancient times, and 
remote places, to return home and consider the ^t<i- 
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sent way and hnmoar of our gardening in England^ 
wliich seem to have grown into such vogue, and to 
have been so mightily improved in three or four- 
aod-twenty years of his mi^esty*s reign, that per- 
haps few countries are before us, either in the ele- 
gance of our gardens, or in the number of our 
plants; and, I believe, none equal us in the va- 
riety of fruits which may be justly called good ; 
and, from the earliest cherry and strawberry, to the 
last apples and pears, may furnish every day of the 
drding year. For the taste and perfection of what 
we esteem the best, I may truly say* that the French, 
who hare eaten my peaches and grapes at Sheen, 
ID no very ill year, have generally concluded, thai 
the last are as good as any they have eaten in France, 
on this side Fontainbleau ; and the first as good as 
any they have eat in Gatscony ; I mean those which 
oome from the stone, and are propei'ly called 
peaches-— not those which are hard, and are termed 
pai^es ; for these cannot grow in too warm a clU 
mate, nor ever be good in a cold ; and are better at 
Madrid, than in Gascony itself. Italians have 
agreed, my white fig8 to be as good as any of that 
sort in ItaJy, which is the earlier Icind of white fig 
there ; for in the latter kind, and the blue, we can* 
not come near the warm climates, no more than In 
the Frontiniac or Muscat grape. 

My orange-trees are as large as any I saw when 
I was young in France, except those of Fontidtw 
bleau, or what I have seen since in the Low Conn* 
tries, except some very old ones of the prince of 
Orange's ; as laden with flowers as any can well be, 
as full of fruit as I suffer or desire them, and as well 
tasted as are commonly brought over, except the 
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best sorts of Seville and Portagal. Atd thus much 
I could not but say in defence of our climate, which 
is so much and so generally decried abroad, by those 
who never saw it ; or, if they have been here, have, 
yet perhaps seen no more of it than what belongs 
€0 inns, or to taverns and ordinaries ; who accuse 
our country for their own defaults, and speak ill, 
not only of our gardens and houses, but of our hn- 
mours, our breeding, our customs and nuinners of 
life, by what they have observed of the meaner aud 
l>a8er sort of mankind ; aud of company among us, 
because they wanted themselves, perhaps, either 
fortune or birth, either quality or merit, to intro- . 
duoe them among the good. 

I must needs add one thing more in favour of 
our climate, which I heard the king say, and I 
thought new and right, aud truly like a king of 
England, that loved and esteemed his owu couu. 
try : it was in reply to some of the company that 
were renling our climate, aud extolling those of 
Italy and Spain, or at least, of France : he said, he 
thought that was the best climate, where he could 
hit abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least with- 
out trouble or inconvenience, the most days of the 
year, and the most hours of the day ; and this, he 
thought, he could be in England, more than in any 
country he knew of in Europe : and I believe it is 
true, not only of the hot- and the cold, but even 
among our neighbours in France, and the Low 
Countries themselves ; where the heats or the colds, 
and changes of seasons, are less treatable than they 
are with us. 

The truth is, our dimate wants no heat to pro- 
duce escceUent fruits j and the default of it is oul^ 
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the short seasoD of oar heats or sammers, by which 
many of the latter are left behind, and imperfect 
with ns : but all such as are ripe before the end 
of Angttst, are, for aught I know, as good with us 
as any where else. This makes me esteem the true 
region of gardens in England, to be the compass 
of ten miles about Loudon ; where the accidental 
warmth of air, from the lires and steams of so vast 
a town, makes fruits, as well as corn, a great deal 
forwarder than in Hampshire or Wiltshire, though 
more southward by a full degree* 

There are, besides the temper of our climate, 
two things particular to us, that contribute much 
to the beauty and elegance of our gardens ; which 
are the gravel of our walks, and the fineness and 
almost perpetual greenness of our turf: the first 
is not known any where else, which leaves all their 
dry walks, in other countries, very unpleasant and 
uneasy ; the other cannot be found in France or 
in Holland' as we have it, the soil not admitting 
that fineness of blade in Holland, nor the sun that 
greenness in France, during most of the summer ; 
uor indeed is it to be found but in the finest of our 
soils. 

Whoever begins a garden, ought, in the first place, 
and above all, to consider the soil, upon which the 
taste of not only his fruits, but his legumes, and 
even herbs and salads, will wholly depend ; and the 
default of soil is without remedy : for, although all 
borders of fruit may be made with what earth yoQ 
please, (if you will be at the charge) yet it must be 
renewed in two or three years, or it runs into the * 
nature of the ground where it is brought. Old 
trees spread their roots fiirtlier than any body's care 
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extends, or the forms of the garden will allow ; 
and, after all, where the soil about yoa is ill, the 
air is so too in a degree, and has influence upon the 
taste of fruit. What Horace says of the produc- 
dons of Icitchen-gardens, under the name of cauliSf 
isinw of all the best sorts of fruits, and may deter- 
mine the chmoe of soil for all gardens. 

Ganle suburbano* qui siceis crevit in agris» 
Duloior; irriguis nihil est elutiiu hortis. 

Plants from dry fields those of the town excel ; 
Nothing more tasteless is than water'd grounds. 

Any man had better throw away his care and his 
money vpon any thing else, than upon a garden in 
wet or moist ground. Peaches and grapes will have 
no taste but upon a sand or gravel ; but the richer 
these are, the better ; and ndther salads, pease, or 
beans,-have at all the taste, upon aclay or rich earth, 
as they have upon either of the others, though the 
size and colour of fruits and plants may, perhaps, 
be more upon the worse soils. 

Next to your choice of soU, is to suit your plants 
to your ground, since of this every one is not 
master ; though, perhaps, Varro's judgment upon 
this case is the wisest and the best ; for to one 
that asked him what he should do if his father or 
ancestors had left him a seat in an ill air, or upon 
an ill soil ? he answered, ** Why sell it, and buy 
another in good." — ** But what, if I cannot get 
half the worth P^-^-** Why, then take a quarter ; 
but, however, sell it for any thing, rather than live 
upon it." 

Of all sorts of soil, the best is that upon a sandy 

c2 
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gravel, or a rosiny sand : whoever lies upon either 
of these may mn boldly into idi the best sort of 
peaches and grapes, how shallow soever the turf be 
upon them ; and whatever other tree will thrive in 
these soils, the fruits shall be of a mach finer taste 
than any other : a richer soil will do well enongh 
for apricots, plums, pears, or figs ; but still the more 
of the sand in your earth the better, and the worse 
the more of the clay, which is proper for oaks, and 
no other tree that I know of. 

Fruits should be suited to the climate among us, 
as well as, the soil ; for there are degrees of one 
and the other in England, where it is to little pur- 
pose to plant any of the best fruits, as peaches or 
grapes, hardly, I doubt, beyond Northamptonshire, 
at the farthest, northwards ; and I thought it very 
prudent in a gentleman of my friends in Stafford- 
shire, who is a great lover of his garden, to preteqd 
no higher, though his soil be good enough, than to 
the perfection of plums; and in these (by bestowing 
south walls upon them) he has very well succeeded, 
which he could never have done in attempts upon 
peaches and grapes ; and a good plum is certainly 
better than an ill peach. 

When I was at Cosevelt, with that bishop of 
Mnnster that made so much noise in his time, I ob- 
served no other trees but cherries in a great garden 
he had made. He told me the reason was, because 
he found no other fruit would ripen well in that 
climate, or upon that soil ; and therefore, instead 
of being curious in others, be had only been so in 
the sorts of that, whereof he had so many, as never 
to be without them from May to the end of Sep» 
tember. 
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As to the size of a garden, which will perhaps, 
in time, grow extravagant among us, I think from 
foar or five to seven or eight acres is as much as 
any gentleman need design, and will furnish as 
much of all that is expected from it, as any noble* 
inan will have occasion to use in bis family. 

In every garden, four things are necessary to be 
provided for — flowers, fruity shade, and watei' ; and 
whoever lays out a garden without all these, must 
not pretend it in any perfection : it ought to lie to 
the best parts of the house, or to those of the ma- 
ster's commonest use, so as to be but like one of the 
rooms out of which you step into another. The 
part of your garden next your house, (besides the 
walks that go round it) should be a parterre for 
flowers, or grass-plots, bordered with flowers ; or 
if, according to the newest mode, it be cast all into 
grass-plots and gravel walks, the dryness of these 
should be relieved with fountains, and the plainness 
of those with statues ; otherwise, if large, they have 
an ill effect upon the eye. However, the part next 
the house should be open, and no other fruit but 
upon the walls. If this take up one half of the 
garden, the other should be fruit-trees, unless some 
grove for shade lie in the middle : if it take up a 
third part only, then the next third may be dwarf, 
trees, and the last standard-fruit ; or else, the se- 
cond part fruit-trees, and the third all sorts of win* 
ter-greens, which provide for all seasons of the 
year. 

I will not enter upon any account of flowers^ 
having only pleased myself with seeing or smelling 
them, and not troubled myself with the care, which 
is more the ladies' part than the men's ; but the 
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is wholly in the gardener. For fruits, th 
best we hate in England, or, I believe, can ert 
hope for, are, of peacbes, tbe wliite and red asaml 
lin, the minion, the ch ettreie , the ramboallec, th 
mask, the admirable, which la late ; all the rest ai 
either varied by names, or not to be named wit 
these, nor worth tronUing a garden. In my opinioi 
Of the pavies, or hard peadies, I know none goo 
here hot the Newlngton, nor will that easily han 
till it Is full ripe. The forward peaches are to b 
esteemed only becanse they are early, but shoal 
find room la a good garden, at least th^ white aw 
brown nutmeg, the Persian and the violet mask 
Hie only good nectarines are the murry and th 
French ; of these there are two sorts, one ver 
round, and the other something long ; but the roim 
is the best : of the mnrry there are several sortf 
but being all hard, they are seldom well ripene 
with us. 

Of grapes, the best are the chasselas, which 
the better sort of oar white muscadine ; (as the osv 
name was about Sheen) it is called the pearl-gra/ 
and ripens well enough In common years, bat i 
so well as the common black, or currant, whldr 
something a worse grape. The parsley is good, 
proper enough to our climate ; but all white Fi 
tiniacs are diflScnlt, and seldom ripe, unless in 
traordinary Hummers* 

I have had the honour of bringing over fonr 
into England ; the arboy8e,from tbe Franche Cor 
which is a small white grape, or rather mar 
some small, and some great, upon the same hi 
it agrees well with our climate, but is very « 
in soll| and most have a sharp gravel ; it is th* 
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delicions of all grapes that are not muscat : the 
Bargundj, which is a grizeliD or pale red, and of 
all others is surest to ripen in our climate, so that 
1 have never known them to fail one summer these 
iUkeen years, when all others have ; and have had 
it very good upon an east wall : a black muscat, 
which is called the dowager, and ripens as well as 
the common white grape : and the fourth is the 
grizelin Frontiniac, being of that colour, and the 
highest of that taste, and the noblest of all grapes 
I ever ate in England ; but requires the hottest wall 
and the sharpest gravel ; and must be favoured by 
the summer too, to be very good. All these are, 
I suppose, by this time, pretty common among 
some gardeners in my neighbourhood, as well as 
several persons of quality ; for I have ever thought 
all things of this kind, the commoner they are made, 
the better. 

Of figs, there are among us the white, the blue, 
and the tawny : the last is very small, bears ill, and 
I think but a bauble : of the blue, there are two 
0/ three sorts, but little different ; one something 
longer than the other ; but that kind which smells 
most is ever the best : of the white, I know but 
two sorts, and both excellent ; one ripe in the be* 
ginning of July, the other in the end of September, 
and is yellower than the first ; but this is hard to 
he found among us, and difficult to raise, though an 
excellent fruit. 

Of apricots, the best are the common old sort, 
and the largest masculin ; of which, this last is 
much improved by budding upon a peach stock. I 
esteem none of this fruit but the Brussels apricot, 
which grows a standard, afid is one of the best 
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fruits we have, and which I first brought over 
among us. 

The unmber of good pears, especially summer, 
is very great, but the best are the biaoquet, robin, 
ronsselet, rosati, sans, pepin, jargonel : of the 
autumn, the buree, the vertelongue, and the ber- 
gamot: of the winter, the vergoluz, chasseray, 
St. Michael, St. Germain, and ambret. I esteem 
the bon-cretien with us good for nothing but to 
bake. 

Of plums, the best are St. Julian, St. Catherine, 
white and blue pedrigon, queen-mother. Sheen 
plum, and cheston. 

Beyond the sorts I have named, none 1 think 
need trouble himself, but multiply these rather 
than make room for more kinds ; and I am con- 
tent to leave this register, having been so often de- 
sired it by my friends, upon their designs of gar- 
dening. 

I need > say nothing of apples, being so well 
known among us ; but the best of our climate, and 
I believe of all others, is the golden pippin, and 
for all sorts of uses ; the next is the Kentish pippin i 
but these, I think, are as far from their perfection 
with us as grapes, and yield to those of Normandy, 
as these to those in Anjou ; and even these to those 
in Gascouy. In other fruits, the defect of sun is in 
a great measure supplied by the advantage of walls. 

The next care to that of suiting trees with the 
soil, is that of suiting fruits to the position of walls : 
grapes, peaches, and winter- pears, to be good, must 
be planted upon full south, or south-east ; %s are 
best upon south-east, but will do well upon east and 
south-west : the west are proper for cherries, plums. 
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or apricots ; bnt all of them ^re improved by a 
•oath wall both as to early and taste : north, north- 
west, or north-east, deserve nothing but greens z. 
these should be divided by woodbines or jessamines 
between every green, and the other walls by a vine 
between every fmit-tree ; the best sorts upon the 
south walls, the common white and black upon east 
and west ; because the other trees being many of 
them (especially peaches) very transitory, some 
apt to die with hard winters, others to be cut down 
and make room for new fruits — without this me- 
thod the walls are left for several years unfurnished ; 
whereas the vines on each side cover the void space 
In one summer, and when the other ti-ees are grown, 
make only a pillar between them of two or three 
feet broad. 

Whoever would have the best fruits, in the most 
perfection our climate will allow, should not only 
take care of giving them as much suu, but also as 
much air, as he can : no tree, unless dwarf, should 
be suffered to grow within forty feet of your best 
walls, but the farther they lie open is still the bet- 
ter. Of all others, this care is most necessary in 
fines, which are observed abroad to make the best 
wines, where they lie upon sides of hills, and so 
most exposed to the air and the winds. The way 
of pruning them too is best learned from the vine- 
yards, where you see nothing in winter, but what 
ooks like a dead stump ; and upon our walls they 
honld be left bnt like a ragged staff, not above two 
r three eyes at most upon the bearing branches ; 

id the lower the vine and fewer the branches, 

e ^pes will be still the better,^ 

The best figure of a garden is either a sqnara or 
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an oblong, and either upon a flat or a descent ; they 
have all their beauttes, but the best I esteem an obN> 
long upon a descent. The beaaty^ the air, the view, 
makes amends for the expense, which is very great, 
in finishing and supporting the terrace walks, in le* 
idling the parterres, and in the stone stairs that 
are necessary from one to the other. 

llie perfectest figure of a garden I e?er saw, 
either at home or abroad, was that of Moor- Park 
in Hertfordshire, when I knew it abont thirty y^ars 
ago: it was made by the conntess of Bedford, 
esteemed amongst the greatest wits of her time, 
and celebrated by.Doctor Donne ; and with very great 
care, excellent contrivance, and much cost i but 
greater sums may be thrown away without effector 
honour, if there want sense in proportion to money, 
or if natnre be not followed ; which I take to be the 
great rule in this, and perhaps in every thing else, 
as far as the conduct, not only of our lives, but our 
governments : and whether the greatest of mortal 
men should attempt the forcing of nature, may 
best be judged by observing how seldoni God 
Almighty does it himself, by so few true and undla> 
pnted miracles as we see or hear of in the world. 
For my own part, I know not three wiser precepts 
for the conduct either of princes or private men, 
dian 



modum, finemque tueri, 
Natuisinque sequi. 



Because I take the garden I have named to have 
been in all kinds the most bet^ntiful and perfect, at 
least in the figure and disposition, that I have ever 
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seen, I will describe it, for a model to tliose that 
meet with such a 8ituation> and are above the re- 
gards of common ejcpeqse. It lies on the side of a 
hilly (upon which the house stands) but not very 
steep. The length of the house, where the best 
rooms, and of most use or ples^ure are, lies upon 
ihe breadth of the garden ; the great parlour opens 
into the middle of a terrace gravel-walk that lies 
even with it, stud which may be, as I remember, 
about three hundred paces long, and broad in pro- 
portion ; the border set with standard laurels, and 
at large distances, which have the beauty of orange- 
trees, out of flower and fruit i from this walk are 
three descents by many stone steps, in the middle 
and at each end, into a very large parterre : this 
is divided into quarters by gravel walks, and 
adorned with two fountains and eight statues in 
the several quarters ; at the end of the terrace- walk 
are two summer-houses, and the sides of the par- 
terre are ranged with two large cloisters, open to 
the garden, upon arches of stone, and ending with 
two other summer-houses even with the cloisters, 
which are paved with stone, and designed for walks 
of shade, there being none other in the whole par- 
terre. Over these two cloisters are two terraces 
covered with lead, and feuced with balusters ; and 
the passage into these airy walks is out of the two 
summer-houses, at the end of the first terrace walk. 
The cloister facing the south is covered with vines, 
and would have been proper for an orange-house, 
and the other for myrtles, or other more common 
greens ; and had, I doubt not, been cast for that 
purpose, if this piece of gardening had been then in 
as much vogue as it is now. 
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From the middle of the parterre is a descent^ by 
maiijr steps flying on each side of a grotto that li^ 
between them, (covered with lead, and flat] into the 
lower garden, which is all fruit trees, ranged abont 
the several quarters of a wilderness which is very 
sbady : the walks here are all green, the grotto em- 
bellished with figures of shell-rock^ work, fountains, 
and water. works. If the hill had not ended with 
the lower garden, and the wall were not bounded 
by a common way that goes through the park, they 
might have added a third quarter of all greens ; 
but this want is supplied by a garden on the other 
ride the house, which is all of that sort, very wHd, 
shady, and adorned with rough rock-work and 
fountains. 

This was Moor-Park when I was acquainted with 
it, and the sweetest place, I think, that I have seen 
in my life, either before or since, at home or abroad : 
what it is now, I can give little account, having 
passed through several hands that have made great 
changes in gardens as well as houses ; but th6 ro* 
membrance of what it was is too pleasant ever to 
forget ; and therefore I do not believe to have mis^ 
taken the figure of it, which may serve for a pattern 
to the best gardens of our manner, and that are 
motft proper for our country and climate. ' 

What I have said of the best forms of gardens, 
is meant only of such as are in some sort regular ; 
for there may be other forms wholly irregular, that 
may, for aught I know, have more beauty than any 
of the others ; but they must owe it to some extras 
ordinary dispositions of nature in the seat, or 
some great race of fancy or judgment ia the con- 
trivance, which may reduce many disagreeing parts 
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into some figure, which shall yet, upon the whole, 
be very agreeable. Something of this I blave seen 
hi some i^aces, bnt heard more of it from others, 
who hare lived much among the Chineses ; a peo* 
jde, whose way of thinking seems to lie as wide of 
ours in Europe, as their country doef* Among us, 
the beauty of building and planting is placed chiefly 
la some certain proportions, symmetries, or unU 
formities ;^ur wallis and our trees ranged so as to 
answer one another, and at exact distances : the 
Chineses scorn this way of planting, and say, a boy, 
that can tell a hundred, may plant walks of trees 
in straight lines, and over against one another, and 
to what length and extent he pleases. But their 
greatest reach of imagination is employed In con- 
triving figures, where the beauty shall be great, and 
Mrike the eye, but ^^ithout any order or disposition 
of parts that shall be commonly or easily observed : 
and, though we have hardly any notion of this sort 
of beauty, yet they have a particular word toes- 
press it ; and, where they find it hit their eye at fint 
sight, they say the tharawadgi is fine, or is admi- 
rable, or any such expression of esteem. And who- 
ever observes the work upon the best India gowns, 
or the painting upon their best screens, or porcelains, 
will find their beauty is all of this kind ; that Is, 
without order. But I should hardly advise any of 
these attempts in the figure of gardens anaong us ; 
they are adventures of too hard achievement for 
any common hands ; and though there may be more 
honour if they succeed well, yet there is more dis- 
honour if they fail, and it is twenty to one they will ; 
whereas, in regular figures, it is hard to make any 
great and remarkable faults. 
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The picture I have met with in some relations of 
a garden made by a Dutch governor of their colony 
upon the Cape de Bonne Esperance, is admirable, 
and described to be of an oblong figure, very large 
extent, and divided into four quarters, by long and 
cross walks, ranged with all sorts of orauge-trees, 
lemons, limes, and citrons : each of these four 
quarters is planted with the trees, fruits, flowers, 
and plants that are native and proper to each of the 
four parts of the world ; so as in this one enclosure 
are to be found the several gardens of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. There could not be, in 
my mind, a greater thought of a gardener, nor a 
nobler idea of a garden, nor better suited or chosen 
for the climate, which is about thirty degrees, and 
may pass for the Hesperides of our age, whatever 
or wherever the other was. Yet this is agreed 
by all to have been in the islands or continent upon 
the south-west of Africa; but what their forms or 
their fruits were, none, that I know, pretend to 
tells ^^^ whether their golden apples were for 
taste, or only for sight, as those of Montezuma 
were in Mexico, who had large trees, with stocks, 
branches, leaves, and fruits, all admirably composed 
and wrought of gold ; but this was only stupendous 
in cost and art, and answers not at all, in my 
opinion, the delicious varieties of nature in other 
gardens. 

What I have said of gardening ia perhaps enongh 
for any gentleman to know, so as to make no great 
faults, nor be much imposed upon in the designs of 
that kind, which I think ought to be applauded and 
encouraged in all countries ; that and building be« 
ing a sort of creation, that ruse beautiful fabrics and 
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6gui*es ont of nothing, that make t]ie convenience 
and pleasure of ail pri?ate habitations, that employ 
many hands, and circulate much money among the 
poorer sort and artisans ; that are a public service 
to one's country, by the example as well as effect, 
which adorn t^e scene, improve the earth, and even 
the air itself, in some degree. The rest that be- 
longs to this subject must be a gardener's part ; 
upon whose skill, diligence, and care, the beauty , 
of the grounds and excellence of the fruits will 
much depend : though, if the soil and sorts be well 
chosen, well suited, and disposed to the walls, the 
ignorance or carelessness of the servants can hardly 
leave the master disappointed. 

I will not enter farther upon his trade, than by 
three short directions or advices : first, in all plan- 
tations, either for his master or himself, to draw 
his trees out of some nursery that is upon a leaner 
and lighter soil than his own, ^bere he removes 
them : without this care, they will not thrive in 
several years, perhaps never ; and must make way 
fbr'hiew, which should be avoided all that can be ; 
for life is too short and uncertain to be renewing 
often your plantations. The walls of your garden, . 
without their furniture, look as ill as those of your 
bouse ; so that you cannot dig up your garden too 
often, nor too seldom cut them down. 

The second is, in all trees you rsuse, to have some 
regard to the stock, as well as the graft or bud ; for 
the first will have a share in giving taste and sea- 
son to the fruits it produces, how little soever it is 
nsuaUy observed by our gardeners. I have found 
grafts of the same tree, upon a bon-cretien stock, 
bring chasseray pears that lasted llVV M^xOci>\i^^ 
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with a rind green and rough ; and others, npon a 
metre-john-stock, with a smooth and yellow slcin, 
which were rotten in November. I am apt to think, 
all the difference between the St. Michael and the 
fimbrette pear (which has puzzled our gardeners) 
is only what comes from this variety of the stocks ; 
and by this, perhaps, as well as by raising from 
stones and kernels, most of the new fruits are pro- 
duced every age. So the grafting a crab upon a 
white thorn brings the lazarolli, a fruit esteemed at 
'Rome, though I do not find it worth cultivating 
here ; and I believe the cidrato (or hermaphrodite) 
came from budding a citron upon an orange. The 
best peaches are raised by buds of tlie best fruits 
upon stocks growing from stones of the .i>est 
peaches ; and so the best apples and pears, from 
the best kinds grafted upon stocks, from kernels 
aUo of the best sorts, with respect to the season, 
as weli as beauty and taste : and I believe so many 
excellent winter-pears, as have come into France 
since forty years, may have been found out by graft- 
ing summer pears of the finest taste and most water 
upon winter-stocks. 

The third advice is, to take the greatest care 
and pains in preserving your trees from the worst 
disease, to which those of the best fruits are sub- 
jcct4n the best soils, and upon the best walls. It is 
what has not been (that I know of) taken notice 
of with OS, till I was forced to observe it by the 
experience of my gardens; though I have since met 
with it In books both ancient and modern. I fodnd 
my vines, peaches, apricots, and plums, upon my 
beat aontb-walls, and sometimes upon my west, apt^ 
for several years, to a soot or smuttiness npon their 
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leaves first, aud then upon their fruits, which were 
good for nothing the years they were so affected. 
My orange- trees were likewise subject to it, and 
never prospered while they were so ; aud 1 have 
known some collections quite destroyed by it : hot 
I cannot say that ever I found either my figs or 
pears infected with it, nor any trees upon my east- 
. walls, though I do not well conjectni*e at the rea« 
son. The rest were so spoiled with it, that I com- 
plained to several of the oldest and best gardeners 
of England, who knew nothing of it, bnttbat they 
often fell into the same misfortune, and esteemed 
it some blight of the spring. I observed, after some - 
years, that the diseased trtes had, very frequent, 
npon their stocks and "branches, a small insect of 
a dark brown colour, figured like a shield, and about 
the size of a large wheat corn : they stuck close to 
the bark, and in many places covered it, especial^ 
about the joints : in winter they are dry, and thin* 
shelled ; but in spring they begin to grow soft, and 
to fill with moisture, and to throw a spawn like a 
black dust upon the stocks, as well as the leaves 
and fruits. 

I met afterwards with the mention of this dis- 
ease, as known among orange trees, in a book writ- 
ten upon that subject in Holland, and since in Pan- 
sanias, as a thing so much taken notice of in Greece, 
that, the author, describes a certain sort of earth 
which cures pedicuioi viiiSy or the lice of the vine. 
This is of all others the most pestilent disease of 
the best fruit trees, and upon the very best soils of 
gravel and sand ; (especially where they are too ' 
hungfy) and is so coutagiour, that it it is propa- 
gated to new plants raised from old tree&lVii^^\^ 
infected, and spreads to new onea Oa».V ^t« ^\a.uv.^^ 
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near them ; which makes me imagine, that it lies iu 
the root, and that the best en re were by application 
there : but I have tried all sorts of soil without 
effect, and can prescribe no other remedy, than 
to prune your trees as close as you can, especially 
the tainted wood ; then to wash them very clean 
with a wet brush, so as not to leave one shell upon 
them that you can discern ; and upon your oranges 
to pick off every one that you can find, by turning 
every leaf, as well as brushing clean the stoclts 
and 'branches. Without these cares and diligences« 
you had better root up any trees that are infected, 
renew all the mould in your borders or boxes, and 
plant new sound trees, rather than suffer the dis* 
appointments and vexation of your old ones. 

I may perhaps be allowed to know something of 
this trade, since I have so long allowed myself to 
be good for nothing else, which few men will do, 
or enjoy their gardens, without often looking abroad 
to see how other matters play, what motion^ in the 
state, «nd what invitations they may hope for into 
other scenes. 

For my own part, as the country life, and this, 
part of it more particularly, were the inclination 
of my youth itself, so they are the pleasure of my 
age ; and I can truly say, that, among many great 
employments that have fallen to my share, I have 
never asked or sought for any one of them, but 
often endeavoured to escape from them, into the 
ease and freedom of a private scene, where a man 
may go his own way and his own pace, in the com* 
mon paths or circles of life. 

Inter cuneta leges et'porcanctabere doctoe. 

Qui jTStioae queas traducere leniter «yiun, "^3 
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Quid minuat curs, quid te tibi reddet amicum. 
Quid pure tranquillet, honQs« an dulce lucellunij 
An secretum iter« et fallentis semita vitae. 

But above all« the learned read, and ask 
By what means you may gently pass your age. 
What lessens care, what makes thee thine own friend, 
"What truly calms the mind — honour, or wealth. 
Or else a private path of stealing life. 

These are questions that a roan ought at least to 
ask himself, whether he asks others or no ; and to 
choose his coarse of life rather by his own humour 
and temper, than by common accidents, or advice 
of friends ; at least, if the Spanish proverb be true, 
that a fool knows more in his own house than a 
wise man in another's. 

The measure of choosing well is, whether a man 
nkes what he has chosen ; which, I thank God, has 
befallen me ; and though, among the follies of my 
life, building and planting have not been the least, 
and have cost me more than I have tlie confidence 
to own ; yet they have been fully recompensed by 
the sweetness and satisfaction of this retreat, where, 
since my resolation taken of never entering again 
into any public employments, I have passed five 
years without ever going once to town, though I 
am almost in sight of it, and have a house there 
always ready to receive me. Nor has this been 
any sort of affectation, as some have thought it ; but 
a mere want of desire or humour to make so small 
a remove ; for when I am in this corner^ I can 
truly say with Horace, 

If e quoties refidt gelidus Digentia rivus. 
Quid sentire putas, quid predii, amice, precari ? 

VOK. I. I> 
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Sit mihi, quod nunc est« etiam minus, ut mihi viv; 
Quod superest evi, si quid tuperesse volunt D). 
Sit bona librorum, et proviaae flrugit In annum, 
Copia, ne fluitem dubi« spe pendulut hor«. . 
Hoc saUs Ctt orlMe Joyem, qui donat et aufert. 

Me, ffboL the cold Digentian stream revives, 
What does ny friend believe I think or aslc ? 
Let me yet less possess, so I may live, 
Whate'er of life remains, unto myself. 
May I have books enough, and one year's store. 
Not to depend upon each doubtful hour. 
This is enough of mighty Jove to pray. 
Who, as he pleases, gives and takes away. 



Tliat which makes the cares of gardcniug 
necessary, or at least more excusable, is, t) 
men eat fruit that can get it ; so as the ch 
only, whether one will eat good or ill : 8 
tween these the difference is not greater in ( 
taite and delicacy, than it is of health : for t 
I will only say, that whoever has used to e 
will do Tery great peuance when he come 
and for the other, I thinlc nothing is more 
than a$ ill or unripe fruit is extremely unwl 
and causes so many untimely deaths, or so v 
ness ahout autumn, in all great cities, i 
greedily sold as well as eaten ; so no pai 
in any season, is so healthful, so natui 
agreeable to the stomach, as good and ^ 
fruits ; for this I make the measure o^ 
good : and, let thelcinds be what they 
will not ripen perfectly in our clima 
better never planted, or never eaten, 
for myself at least, and all my friends. 
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son of summer fruits is ever the season of health 
with uSy which I reckon from the beginning of 
June to the end of September ; and for all sick- 
nesses of the stomachy (from which most others 
are judged to proceed) I do not think any that are, 
like me, the most subject to them, shall complsun, 
whenever they eat thirty or forty cherries before 
meals, or the like proportion of strawberries, while 
figs, sotl peaches, or grapes perfectly ripe. Bat 
these, after Michaelmas, I do not think wholesome 
with US, unless attended by sope fit of hot and dry 
weather, more than is usual after that season a 
when the frosts or the rain hath taken them, they^ 
grow dangerous, and nothing but the autumn and 
vrinter-pears are to be reckoned in season, besides 
apples, which, with cherries, are, of all others, the 
most innocent food, and perhaps the best physic. 
Now whoever will be sure to eat good fruit, mast 
do it out of a garden of his own : for besides the 
choice so necessary in the sorts, the soil, and so 
many other circumstances that go to compose a 
good garden, or produce good fruits, there is some- 
thing very nice in gathering them, and choosing 
the best, even from the same tree. The best sorts 
of all among us, which I esteem the white figs and 
the soft peaches, will not carry without suffering. 
Tlie best fruit that is bought, has no more of the 
master's care, than how to raise the greatest gains ; 
his business is to have as much fruit as he can upon- 
a few trees ; whereas the way to have it excellent 
is to have but little upon many trees. So that for 
ail things out of a garden, either of salads or fruits, 
a poor man will eat better, that has one of his own^ 
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than a rich man that has none ; and this i^ ali I 
think of necessary and usefnl to be known upon 
this subject. 



IT. 

OP HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

1 CAN truly say, that of all the paper I have blotted, 
which has been a great deal in my time, I have 
never written any thing for the public without the 
ijatention of some public good. Whether I have 
succeeded or no, is not my part to judge ; and 
others, in what they tell me, may deceive either me 
or themselves. Good intentions are at least the 
seed of good actions ; and every man ought to sow 
them, and leave it to the soil and the seasons whe- 
ther they come up or no, and whether he or any 
other gather the fruit. 

- I have chosen those sulijects of these essays^ 
wherein I take htiman life to be most concerned, 
and which are of most common use, or m^ost ne» 
cessary knowledge ; and wherein, though I may 
not be able to inform men more than they know, 
yet I may perhaps give them the occasion to con- 
sider more than they do. 

. This is a sort of instruction that no man can dis>» 
like, since it comes from himself, and is made with- 
out envy or fear, constraint or obligation, wMch 
make us commonly dislike what is taught us 1^ 
others. AU men would be glad to be their own 
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im^ters, aud should not be sorry to be tbeir own 
scholars, when they pay no more for their learning 
than their own thoughts, which they have com- 
monly more store of about them than they Isnow 
what to do with ; and which, if they do not apply 
to something of good use, nor employ about some- 
thing of ill, they will trifle away upon something 
T^n or impertinent : their thoughts will be but 
walking dreams, as their dreams are sleeping 
thoughts. Yet, of all sorts of^nstmctions, the best 
b gained from our own thoughts as well at expe- 
rience : for though a man may grow learned by 
other men's thoughts, yet he will grow wise or 
happy only by his own ; the use of other men's, to- 
wards these ends, is but to serve for one's own re- 
flections ; otherwise, they are but lilce meat swal- 
lowed down for pleasure or greediness, which only 
charges the stomach, or fumes into the brain, if 
it be not well digested, and thereby turned into 
the very mass ^r substance of the body that re- 
cdves it. 

Some writers, in casting up the goods most de- 
drable in life, have given them this rank ; health, 
beauty, and riches. Of the first, I find no dispute ; 
but to the two others much may be said : for beauty 
is a good that makes others happy rather than one's 
self; and how riches should claim so high a rank, 
I cannot tell, when so great, so wise, and so good 
^ part of mankind have, in all ages, preferred po- 
verty before them — the Therapeutae aud Ebionitea 
among the Jews, the primitive monks and modem 
friars among Christians, so manydervises among 
the Mahometans, the Brachmans among the Indians, 
and all the ancient philosophers j who, v(b^\&^^:e. 
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else they differed in, agreed in this, of despising 
riches, and at best esteemiDg them an unnecessary 
tronble or encnmbrance of life : so that whether 
they are to be reckoned among goods or evils, is yet 
left in doubt. 

When I was young, and in some idle company, it 
was proposed that every one should tell what their 
three wishes should be, if they were sure to be 
granted : some were very pleasant, and some very 
extravagant ; mine were health, and peace, and fair 
weather; which, though out of the way among 
young men, yet perhaps might pass well enough 
wnong old : they are all of a strain ; for health in 
the body is lilce peace in the state, and serenity in 
the air : the sun, in our climate at least, has some* 
thing so reviving, that a fair day is a kind of sensual 
' pleasure, and of all others the most innocent. 

Peace is a public blessing, without which no man 
18 safe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life : nei- 
ther innocence or laws are a guami of defence ; no 
possessions are enjoyed but in danger or fear, which 
equally lose the pleasure and ease of all that for- 
tune can give us. Health is the soul that animates 
all enjoyments of life, which fade, and are tasteless, 
if not dead, without it : a man starves at the best 
and the greatest tables, makes faces at the noblest 
and most delicate wines, is old and impotent in 
seraglios of the most sparkling beauties, poor and 
wretched in the midst of the greatest treasures and 
fortunes: with common diseases strength grows 
decrepit, youth loses all vigour, and beauty all 
charms; music grows harsh, and conversation 
disagreeable; palaces are prisons, or of equal con- 
fioeiQeDt I riches are nselessj honour and attend- 
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ance are cnmbersomef and crowns themselves are 
a burden: bat, if diseases are painful and violent, 
they equal all conditions of life, make no difference 
between a prince and a beggar ; and a fit of the 
stone or the colic puts a Icing to the racit, and 
makes him as miserable as be can do the mean- 
est, the worst, and most criminal of his subjects. 
. To know that the passions or distempers of the 
mind makes our lives unhappy, in spite of all ae- 
ddents and favours of fortune, a man perhaps must 
be a philosopher ; and requires much thought, and 
study, and deep reflections. To be a Stoic, and 
grow insensible of pain, as well as poverty or dis* 
grace, one must be perhaps something more or less 
than a man, renounce common nature, oppose com- 
mon truth, and constant experience: but there 
needs little learning or study, more than commou 
thought and observation, to find out, that ill health 
loses, not only the enjoyments bf fortune, but the 
pleasures of sense, and even of imagination, and 
binders the common operations both of body and 
mind from being easy and free. Let philosophers 
reason and differ about the chief good or happiness 
of man ; let them find it where they can, and place 
it where they please ; but there is no mistake so 
gross, or opinion so impertinent, (how common 
soever) as to think pleasures arise from what is 
without us, rather than from what is within ; from 
the impression given us of objects, rather than from 
the disposition of' the organs that receive them. 
The various effects of the same objects upon differ- 
ent persons, or upon the same persons at different 
times, make the contrary most evident. Some dis- 
tempers make things look yellowi otheru dioraXi^ 
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what we see ; the commonest alter our tastes and 
onr smells, and the very foulness of ears changes 
sounds. The difference of tempers, as well as of 
age, may have the same effect, by the many de« 
grees of perfection 4>r imperfection in our original 
tempers, as well as of strength or decay, from the 
differences of health and of years : from all which 
it is easy, without being a great naturalist, to con- 
clude, that our perceptions are formed, and our 
imaginations raised upon them, in a very great 
measure, by the dispositions of the organs through 
which the several objects make their impressions ; 
and that these vary, according to the different frame 
and temper of the others ; as the sound of the same 
breath passing through an oaten pipe, a flute, or a 
trumpet. 

But to leave philosophy, and return to health. 
Whatever is true in point of happiness depending 
upon the temper of the mind, it is certain that 
pleasures depend upon the temper of the body ; and 
that, to enjoy them, a man must be well himself, 
as the vessel must be sound to have your wine 
sweet : for otherwise, let it be never so pleasant 
and so generous, it loses the taste ; and pour in 
never so much, it all turns sour, and were better 
let alone. Whoever will eat well, must have a sto^ 
mach ; who will relish the pleasure of drinlcs, must 
have his mouth in taste ; who will enjoy a beauti- 
ful woman, must be in vigour himself ; nay, to find 
any felicity, or take any pleasure in the greatest 
advantages of honour and fortune, a man must be 
. in health. Who would not be covetous, and with 
reason, if this could be purchased with gold ? who 
not ambitious, if it were at the command of power^ 
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-#r restored by honour ? But alas ! a white staff will 
not help gouty feet to walk better than a common 
cane ; uor a bhie riband bind up' a wound so well 
ts a fillet : the glitter of gold or of diamonds will 
Imt hurt sore eyes, instead of curing them ; and 
an aching head will be no more eased by wearing 
ft crown than a common night- cap. 

If health be such a Uessiog, and the very source 
of all pleasure, it may be worth the pains to dis. 
cover the regions where it grows, the springs that 
feed it, the customs and methods by which it is 
best cultivated and preserved. Towards this end, 
it will be necessary to consider the examples or in- 
stances we meet with of health and long life, which 
is the consequence of it ; and to observe the places, 
the customs, and the conditions of those who eu- 
joyed them in any degree extraordinary; from 
whence we may best guess at the causes, and make 
the truest conclusious. 

Of what passed before the:flood, we know little 
from Scripture itself, besides the length of their 
lives ; so as I shall only observe upon that period 
of time, that men are thought neither to have eat 
ilesh nor drunk wine before it ended : for to Noah 
first seems to have been given the liberty of feed- 
ing upon living creatures, and the prerogative of 
planting the vine. Since that time we meet with 
little mention of very long lives in any stories 
•either sacred or profane, besides tlie patriarchs of 
the Hebrews, the Brachmans among the old In- 
dians, and the Brazilians at the time that country 
was discovered by the Europeans : many of these 
were said then to have lived two hundred, some 
4hi^ hundred yeai'S: the same terms of U£&«nt 

Da 
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attributed to the old Brachmans ;- and how long 
those of the patriarchs were, is recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Upon all these, I shall observe, that the pa- 
triarchs' abodes were not in cities, but in open 
countries and fields ; that their lives were pastoral, 
or employed in some sorts of agriculture ; that they 
were of the same race, to which their marriages 
were generally confined ; that their diet was simple, 
as that of the ancients is generally represented, 
among whom flesh or wine was seldom used but at 
sacrifices or solemn feasts. The Brachmans were 
all of the same races ; lived in fields and in woods, 
after the course of their studies was ended ; and 
fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. The Brazilians, 
when first discovered, lived the most natural ori- 
ginal lives of mankind, so frequently described in an- 
cient countries, before laws, or property, or arts 
made entrance among them ; and so their customs 
may be concluded to have been yet more simple 
than either of the other two : they lived without 
business or labour, farther than for their necessary 
food, by gathering fruits, herbs, and plants : they 
knew no drink but water; were not tempted to eat 
nor drink beyond common thirst or appetite ; were 
not troubled with dther public or domestic cares; 
uor knew any pleasures but the most simple and 
patural. 

From all these examples and customs^ it may 
probably be concluded, that the common ingre- 
diepts of health and long life (where births are not 
impaired from the conception by any derived ' in- 
firmities of the race they come from) are great tem- 
perance, open air, easy labbnr, Uttle care, simplicity 
of diet, rather fruits and plants than flesh, which 
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easier corrupts ; and water, which preserves the ra- 
dical moistare, without too much increasing the ra» 
dicalheat: whereas, sickness, decay, and death, pro* 
ceed commonly from the one preying too fast upon 
the other, and at length wholly extinguishing it. 

I have sometimes wondered, that the regions of 
so much health and so long lives were all under 
very hot climates ; whereas the more temperate ars 
allowed to produce the strongest and most vigo- 
rous bodies : but weaker constitutions may last as 
long as the strong. If better preserved from acci- 
dents; so Venice glass as long as an earthen 
pitcher, if carefully kept ; and, for one life that 
ends by mere decay of nature or age, millions are 
intercepted by accidents from without, or diseases 
within ; by untimely deaths or decays ; from the 
e£fects of excess and luxury, immoderate repletion 
or exercise ; the preying of our minds upon our 
bodies by long passions or consuming cares, as well 
as those accidents which are called violent. Men 
are perhaps tfiost betrayed to all these dangera by 
great strength and vigour of constitution, by more 
appetite and larger fare in colder climates : in thg 
warm, excesses are found more pernicious tohealth, 
and so more avoided ; and if experience and re^ 
flection do not cause temperance among them, yei 
it is forced upon them by tlie faiutness of appetite. 
I can find no better account of a story sir Francis 
Bacon tells, of a very old man, whose customs and 
diet he inquired ; bat he said he observed none 
besides eating before he was hungry and drinking 
before he was dry ; for by that rule he was sum 
never to eat nor drink much at a time : besides^ 
the warmth of air keeps the pores o\iea> vAVi\ 
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Gootiiraal perspiration breathes out tliose humonnf 
which breed most diseases, if in cooler climates it 
be not helped by exercise : and this I take to be 
the reason of oar English constitutions tinding so 
much benefit by the air of Montpelier, especially 
in long colds or consumptions, or rather lingering 
diseases; though I have known some who attri- 
buted the restoring of their health there as much 
to the fruits as the air of that place. 

I know not whether there may be any thing in 
the climate of Brazil more propitious to health than 
in other countries : for besides what was observed 
among the natives upon the first European disco- 
Teries, I remember Don Francisco de Melo, a Por<v 
tugal ambassador in England, told me, it was fre^ 
quent in his country, for men spent with age or 
other decays, so as they could not hope for above 
a year or two of life, to ship themselves away in a 
Brazil fleet, and after their arrival there to go on 
a great length, soinetime of twenty or thirty years, 
or more, by the force of that vigour they recovered 
with that remove. Whether such an effect might 
grow from the air, or the fruits of that climate, or 
by approaching nearer the sun, which is the foun* 
tain of life and heat, when their natural heat was 
so far decayed ; or whether the piecing out of an 
6ld man's life were worth the pains, I. cannot teU ; 
perhaps the play is not worth the candle. 

I do not remember, either in story or modern 
observation, any examples of long life common to 
any parts of Europe, which the temper of the cli- 
mate has probably made the scene of luxury and 
excesses in diet. Greece and Rome were of old 
relebrated^ or rather defamed, for those customsi 
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when they were not known in Asia nor Africa ; and 
how guilty onr colder climates are in this pointy 
beyond the warmer of Spain and Italy, is but too 
well known. It is common among Spaniards of the 
best quality, not to have tasted pure wine at forty 
years old. It is an honour to their laws, that a man 
loses his testimony who can be proved once to have 
been drunk ; and I never was more plea<)ed with: 
any reply, than that of a Spaniard, who having been 
asked whether he had a good dinner at a friend's 
bouse^ said, Si,sennor, a via sabrado; — " Yes, sir, for 
there was something left." The great trade in Italy » 
and resort of strangers, especially of Germans, has 
made the use of wine something more frequent 
there, though not much among the persons of rank» 
who are observed to live longer at Rome and 
Madrid, than in any other towns of Europe, where 
the qualities o€ the air force them upon the greatest 
temperance, as well as care and precaution. We 
read of many kings very long-lived in Spain ; one, I 
remember, that reigned above seventy years : but 
Philip de Comines observes, that none in France 
had lived to threescore, from Charlemcune's time 
to that of Louis XI. whereas, in England, from the 
conquest to the end of queen Elizabeth, (which is 
a much shorter period of time) there have reigned 
five kings and one queen, whereof two lived sixty* 
five years, two sixty-eight, and two reached at least 
the seventieth year of their age. I wondered, upon 
this subject, when Monsieur Porapone, French am- 
bassador in my time at the Hague, a person of 
great worth and learning, as well as observation,, 
tokl me there, that in bis life he had never heard 
of. any man in France that arrived at a huudc^ 
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years ; and I could imagine no reason for it, unless 
it be that the excellence of their climate, subject 
neither to much cold nor heat, gave them such 
a liveliness of temper and humour, as disposed 
them to more pleasures of all kinds than in any 
other countries : and, I doubt, pleasures too long 
continued, or rather, too frequently repeated, may 
spend the spirits, and thereby life too fast, to leave 
it very long; like blowing a fire too often, which 
makes St indeed burn the better, but last the less. 
For a^ pleasures perish themselves in the using, 
like flowers that fade with gathering ; so it is nei- 
ther natural nor safe to continue them long, to re- 
new them without appetite, or ever to provoke them 
by arts or imagination, where Nature does not call ; 
who can best tell us when and how much we need, 
or what is good for us, if we were so wise as to 
consult her: but a short life and a merry carries 
it, and is, without doubt, better than a long with 
sorrow and pain. 

For the honour of our climate, it has been ob- 
served by ancient authors, that the Britons were 
longer lived than any other nation to them known : 
and in modern times, there have been more and 
greater examples -of this kind than in any other 
countries of Europe. The story of old Parr is too 
late to be forgotten by many now alive, who was 
brought out of Derbyshire to the court in king 
Charles Vs time, and lived to a hundred and fifty- 
three ye^rs old ; and might, have, as was thought, 
gone farther, if the change of country air and diet 
fpr that of the town, had not carried him off, per- 
haps untimely, at that very age. The late Robert, 
9»sl of I/eicester, who was a person of great learn- 
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iDg and obserratioDy as well as of tiiith^ told me se- 
veral stories very extraordinary npon this subject $ 
one, of a countess of Desmond, married out ot 
England in Edward IV's time, and who lived far 
in king James's reign, and was counted to have 
died some years above a hundred and forty ; at which 
age, she came from Bristol to London, to beg some 
relief at court, having long been very poor by the 
ruin of that Irish family into which she was married* 
Another, he told me, was of a beggar at a book* 
seller's shop, where he was some weeks after the 
death of prince Henry ; and, observing those that 
passed by, he was saying to his company, that 
never such a mourning had been seen in England— 
this beggar said, ** No, never since the death of 
prince Arthur." My lord Leicester, surprised^ 
asked what she meant, and whetlier she remem« 
bered it: she said, ** Very well;" and upon hb 
more curious inquiry, told him that her name was 
Rainsford, of a good family in Oxfordshire : that, 
when she was about twenty years old, upon the 
falseness of a lover, she fell distracted ^ how long 
she had been so, nor what passed in tliat time, she 
knew not ; that when she was thought well enough 
to go abroad, she was fain to beg for her living; 
that she was some time at this trade before she re* 
covered any memory of what she had been, or 
where bred ; that when this memory returned, 
she went down into her country, but hardly found 
the memory of any of her friends she had left there ; 
and so returned to a parish in Southwark, where 
she had some small allowance among other poor, 
and had been for many years ; and, once a week, 
walked into the city, and took what alms were ^lv^% 
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her. My lord Leicester told me, he sent to inquire 
at the parish, and found their accouut agree with 
the woman*8 ; upon which, he Ordered her to call 
at his house once a week, which she did for some 
time ; after which he heard do more of her. This 
story raised some discourse upon a remark of some 
in the compauy,.that mad people arc apt to live 
long. They alleged examples of their own know- 
ledge : but the result was, that, if it were true, it 
must proceed from the natural vigour of their tem- 
pers, which disposed them to passions so violent, as 
ended in frenzies ; and from the great abstinence 
Itnd hardships of diet^they are forced upon by the 
methods of their cure, and severity of those who 
bad them in care 4 no other drink but water being 
allowed them, and very little meat. 

The last story I shall mention from that noble 
person, upon this subject, was of a morrice-dancer. 
In Herefordshire, whereof, he said, he had a pam- 
phlet stiU in his library, written by a very ingenious 
fentleman of that county, and which gave an ac- 
•count, how such a year of king James's reign, there 
went about the country a set of morrice-dancers, 
composed of ten men who danced, a m£ud Marian^ 
and a tabor and pipe ; and how these twelve, one 
with another, made up twelve hundred years. It 
Is not so much, that so many in one small county 
should live to that age, as that they should be in 
vigour and in humour to travel and to dance, 

I have, in my life, met with two of above a hun- 
dred and twelve-— whereof the woman had passed 
ker life in service, and the man In common labour, 
till he grew old, and fell upon the parish. But I 
met with one who had gone a much ^eater l^gth. 
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which made me more curions in my inqniries : it 
was an old man, who begged usually at a lonely inn 
upon the road in Staffordshire, who told me he was 
a hundred and twenty-four years old ; that he had 
been a soldier in the Cales voyage, under the eail 
of Essex, of which he gave me a sensible account; 
that, after his return, he fell to labour in his own 
parish, which was about a mile from the place where 
I met him ; that he continued to work till a hun- 
dred and twelve, when he broke one of his ribs by 
a fall from a cart ; and being thereby disabled^ he 
fell to beg. This agreeing with what the master of 
of the house told me, was reported and believed by 
all his neighbours. I asked him what his usual food 
was, he said, milk, bread and cheese, and flesh 
when it was given him : I asked him what he used 
to drink, he said, O, sir, we have the best water 
in our parish, that is in all the neighbourhood : 
whether he never drank any thing else ? he said. 
Yes, if any body gave it him ; but not otherwise : 
and the host told me, he had got many a pound in 
his house, but never spent one penny. I asked if he 
had any neighbours as old as he ; and he told me, 
but one, who had been his fellow-soldier at Cales, 
and was three years older ; but he had been most 
of his time in a good service, and had something 
to live on now he was old. 

I have heard, and very credibly, of many in my 
life, above a hundred years old, brought as wit- 
nesses upon trials of titles, and bounds of land ; 
but I have observed most of them have been of 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, or Yorkshire, and none 
above the rank of common farmers. The oldest I 
ever knew any persons of quality, ot \\i^<^^ ^ks:^ 
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gentleman, either at home or abroad, was fonrscorfe 
and twelve : this, added to all the former recites, or 
observations, either of long-lived races, or persons 
in any age or country, makes it easy to condnde, 
that health and long life are usually blessings of 
the poor, not of the rich, and the fruits of tem- 
perance rather than of luxury and excess : and, in* 
deed, if a rich man does not in many things live 
like a poor, he will certainly be the worse for his 
riches : if he does not use exercise, which is but 
voluntary labour ; if he does not restrain appetite 
by choice, as the other does by necessity : if he 
does not practise sometimes even abstinence and 
fasting, which is the )ast extreme of want and po- 
verty : if his cares and his troubles increase with 
his riches, or his passions with his pleasures, he 
will certainly impair in health, whilst he improves 
his fortunes, and lose more than he gains by the 
bargain ; since health is the best of all human pos- 
sessions, and without which the rest are not relished 
or kindly enjoyed. 

It is obseiTable in story, that the ancient philo- 
sophers lived generally very long ; which may be 
attributed to their great temperance, and their free- 
dom from common passions as well as cares of the 
world: but the friars, in many orders, seem to 
equal them in all these, and yet are not observed to 
live long ; so as some other reason may be assigned : 
I can give none, unless it be the great and constant 
confinement of the last, and liberty of the others : 
I mean not only that of their persons to their cloi- 
sters, (which is not universal among them) but thdr 
condition of life, so tied to rules, and so absolutely 
subject to their superiors' commands; besides the 
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Very confinement of their minds and thoughts to a 
certain compass of notions, speculations, and opi- 
nions. The philosophers took the greatest liberty 
that could be; and allowed their thoughts, their 
studies, and inventions, the most unconfined range 
over the whole universe; they both began and 
continued their profession and condition of life at 
their own choice, as well as their abodes : whereas, 
among the friars, though they may be voluntary at 
first, yet, after their vows made, they grow neces- 
sary, and thereby constrained. Now it is certain, 
that as nothing damps or depresses the spirits like 
great subjection or slavery, either of body or mind, 
to nothing nourishes, revives, and fortifies them 
like great liberty : which may possibly enter, among 
other reasons, of what has been observed about long 
life being found more in England than in others of 
our neighbour countries. , 

Upon the general and particular surveys already 
made, it may seem that the mountainous or barren 
countries are usually the scenes of health and long 
life ; that they have been found rather in the hills, 
of Palestine and Arcadia, than in the plains of Ba- 
bylon or of Thessaly ; and among us in England, 
rather upon the peak of Derbyshire, and the heaths 
of Stalfordisbire, than the fertile soils of other conn«> 
ties^ that abound more in people and in riches. 
Whether this proceeds from the air being clearer 
of gross and damp exhalations, or from the meaner 
condition, and thereby harder fare, and more simple 
diet, or from the stronger nourishment of those 
grdns and roots which grow in'diy soils — I will not 
determine ; but think it is evident, from common 
experience, that the natives and inbabitaDta qC 
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hilly and barren countries have not only more health 
in general, hot ^Iso more vigour, than those of the 
plains or fertile soils, and usually exceed them even 
in size and stature : so the largest .bodies of men 
that are found in these parts of Europe, are the 
Switzers, the Highlanders of Scotland, and the 
northern Irish. I remember king Charles the Se- 
cond (a prince of much and various knowledge, 
and curious observation) upon this subject, falling 
in discourse, asked me, what could be the reason, 
that in mountainous countries, the men were com- 
monly larger, and yet the cattle of all sorts smaller, 
than in others. I could think of none, unless it 
were, that appetite being more in both, from the 
idr of such places, it happened that, by the care of 
parents in the education of children, these seldom 
wanted food of some sort or other, enough to sup- 
ply nature and satisfy appetite, during the age of 
their growth, which must be the greater by the 
sharpness of hunger and strength of digestion ih 
drier airs ; for milk, roots, and oats abound in such 
countries, though there may be scarcity of other 
food or grain : but the cattle, from the shoi-tness 
of pasture and of fodder, have hardly enough to 
feed in summer ; and very often want, in winter, 
even n^essary food for sustenance of life; many 
are starved, and the rest stunted in their growth, 
which, after a certain age, never advances. Whe- 
ther this be a good reason, or a better maybe found, 
I believe one part of }t will not be contested by any 
man that tries ; which is, that 4he open dry air of 
hilly countries gives more stomach than that of 
plains and valleys, in which cities are commonly ' 
builf^ -for the convenience of water> of ^rade, and 
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the plenty of fruits and grains produced by the 
earth, with much greater increase, and less laboar» 
in softer, than in harder grounds. The faintne$s of 
appetite in such places, especially in great cities, 
makes the many endeavours to relieve and provoke, 
it by art, where nature fails ; and this is one great, 
ground of luxury, and so many, and various, and 
extravagf^nt inventions to heighten and improve it ; 
which may ser\'e, perhaps, for some refinement in 
pleasure, but not at all for any advantages of health 
or of life : on the contrary, all the great cities, ce- 
lebrated most by the concourse of mankind, and by 
the inventions and customs of the greatest and 
most delicate luxury, are the scenes of the most fre- 
quent and violent plagues, as well as other di^ases. 
Such are, in our age. Grand Cairo, Constantinople, 
Naples, and Rome ; though the exact and constant 
care, in this last, helps them commonly to escape 
better than the others. 

This introduces the use, and indeed the neces- 
sity of physic, in great towns, and very populous 
countries, which remoter and more barren, or de- 
solate places, are scarce acquuuted ^vith : for in 
the course of common life, a man must either often 
exercise, or fast, or take physic, or be sick ; and 
the choice seems left to every one as he likes. The 
two £rst are the, best methods and means of pre- 
serving health ; the use of physic is for restoring it, 
and curing those diseases which are generally caused 
by the want or neglect of the others ; but is nei- 
ther necessary, nor, perhaps, useful, for confirming 
health, or to the length of life, being generally a 
force vpon nature f though the end of it seems to 
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be rather assistiug natare, than opposing it \n its 
oourse. 

How ancient, how general, the study or profes- 
sion of this science has been in the world, and how 
various the practice, may be worth a little inquiry 
and observation, since it so nearly concerns our 
healths and lives. Greece must be allowed to have 
been the mother of this, as much or more than 
•f other sciences, most whereof are transplanted 
thither from more ancient and more Eastern nations. 
Bat this seems to have first risen there, and with 
gopd reason ; for Greece having been the first scene 
of iQznry we meet with in story, and having thereby 
oocadoned more diseases, seemed to owe the world 
that Justice of proiiding the remedies. Among the 
more simple and original customs and lives of other 
nations, it entered late, and was introduced by 
the -Grecians. In ancient Babylon, how|;reat and 
populous soever, no physicians were known, nor 
other methods for the cure of diseases, besides ab- 
stinence, patience, domestic care; or when these 
succeeded not, exposing the patient in the marlcet, 
to receive the instruction of any persons that passed 
by, and pretended, by experience or inquiries, to 
have learned any remedies for such an illness. The 
Perrian emperors sent into Greece for the physi- 
cians they needed, upon some extremity at first, 
but afterwards kept them residing with them. In 
old Rome they were long unknown ; and, after ha- 
ving entered there, and continued for some time, 
they were all banished, and returned not in many 
years, .till their fondness of all the Grecian arts and 
eostomt restored this^ and introduced all xl)e rest, 
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among them ; where they continued in use and 
ojiteem daring the greatness of thai eropire^ With 
the rise and progress of the fierce northern powers 
and arms, this, as well as all other learning, was in 
a manner extinguished in Europe • but when the 
Saracen empire grew to such a height in the more 
eastern and southern parts of the world, all arts 
and sciences, following the traces of greatness and 
security in states or governments, began to flourish 
there, and this among the rest. The Arabians seem 
to have first retrieved and restored it in the Maho- 
metan dominions ; and the Jews in Europe, who 
were long the chief professors of it in the Gothic 
kingdoms ; having been always a nation very mer- 
eorial, of great genius and application to all sorts 
of learning, after their dispersion ; till they were 
discouraged by the persecutions of their religion, 
and their persons, among most of the Christian 
states. In the vast territories of India, there are 
few physicians, or Uttle esteemed, besides some 
European, or else of the race either of Jews or 
Arabs. 

Through these hands and places, this science has 
passed with the greatest honour and applause t 
among others, it has been less used or<esteemed« 

For the antiquity of it, and original in Greece, 
we most have recourse to ^sculapius, who lived 
io the age before the Trojan war, and whose son 
Machaon is mentioned to have assisted there ; but 
whether as a physician or a surgeon, I do not find. 
How simple the beginnings of this art were, may 
be observed, by the story or tradition of ^scula* 
pins going about the country with a dog and a she- 
goat always following, both whicli Vi« xia^^ \fi2^^ 
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in bis cures; the first for licking all ulcerated 
wounds, and the goat's milk for diseases of the 
stomach and the longs. We find little more re- 
corded of either his methods or medicines ; though 
be was so successful by his skill, or so admired for 
the uoreltjr of bis profession, as to have been ho- 
noured with statues, esteemed son of Apollo, and 
worshipped as a god. 

Whoever was accounted the god of physic, the 
prince of this science must be by all, I think, al- 
lowed to have been Hippocrates. He flourished in 
the time of the first, renowned philosophers of 
Greece, (the cliief of whom was Democritus) and 
bis writings are the most ancient of any that remain 
to posterity ; for those of Democritus, and others 
of that age, are all lost, though many were pre- 
served till the time of Antoninus Plus, and perhaps 
something later ; and, it is probable, were suppressed 
by the pious zeal of some fathers, under the first 
Christian emperor, lliose of Hippocrates escaped 
this fate of his age, by being esteemed so useful to 
human life, as well as the most excellent upon all 
subjects he treats : for he was a great philosopher 
and naturalist, before he began the study of phy- 
sic, to which both these are perhaps necessary. 
His rules and methods continued in practice as 
wdl as esteem, without any dispute, for many ages, 
till the time of Galen : and I have heard a great 
physician say, that his aphorisms are still the most 
certain and uncontrolled of any that science has 
produced. I will judge but of one, which, in my 
opinion, has the greatest race and height both of 
sense and judgment that I have read in so few 
wordM} and the best expressed: Anfangd, vita 
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brevis, experientia fallax^ occasio preBceps, judicium 
difficile. By which alone, if no more remained 
of that admirable person, we may easily judge how 
great a genias he was, and how perfectly he under- 
stood both nature and art. 

In the time of Adrian, Galen began to change 
the practice and methods of physic, derived to that 
age from Hippocrates ; and those of his new insti- 
tution continue generally observed to our time. 
Yet Paracelsus, about two hundred years ago, en- 
deavoured to overthrow the whole scheme of Ga- 
len, and introduce a new one of his own, as well 
as the use of chymical medicines; and has not 
wanted his followers and admirers ever since, who 
have, in some measure, compounded with the Ga- 
lenists, and brought a mixed use of chymical medi- 
cines into the present practice. 

Doctor Harvey gave the first credit, if not rise, 
to the opinion about the circulation of the blood, 
which was expected to bring in great and general 
innovations into the whole practice of physic, but ' 
has had no such effect. Whether the opinion has 
not had the luck to be so well believed as proved, 
sense and experience having not well agreed with 
reason and speculation ; or whether the scheme has 
not been pursued so far as to draw it into practice; 
or whether It be too fine to be capable of it, like 
some propositions in the mathematics, how true 
and demonstrative soever — I will not pretend to de- 
termine. 

These great changes or revolutions in the phy- 
fiical empire have given ground to many attacks that 
have. been made against it, upon the score of its un- 
certainty, by several wise and learned men, as well 

VOL. I. Vi 
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as by many ignorant and malicious. Montague had 
written a great deal, and very ingeoioasly, upon 
this point ; and some sharp Italians : and many 
physicians are too free upon the subject, in the 
conversation of their friends. But, as tlie noble 
Athenian inscription told Demetrius, that he was 
Insomuch a god, as he aclcnowledged .himself to 
be a man ; so we may say of physicians, that they 
are the greater, insomuch as they Icuow and con- 
fess the weakness of their art. It Is certain, liow- 
ever, that the study of physic is not achieved, in 
any eminent degree, without very great advance- 
ments in other sciences : so that, whatever the pro- 
fession is, the professors have been generally very 
much esteemed upon that account, as well as of 
their own ^rt, as the most learned men of their 
ages, and thereby shared with the two other great 
professions in those advantages most commonly va- 
lued, and most eagerly pursued ; whereof the divines 
seem to have had the most honour, the lawyers the 
most money, and the physicians the most learning. 
I have Isuown, in my time, at least five or six, that 
besides their general learhing, were the greatest 
wits in the compass of my conversation : and what- 
ever can be said of the uncertainty of their art, or 
disagreement of its professors, they may, I believe, 
confidently undertalce, that when divines arrire at 
certainty in their schemes of divinity, or lawyers in 
those of law, or politicians in those of civil govern- 
ment, the physicians will do it likewise in the 
methods and practice of physic ; and have the 
honour of finding out the universal medicine, at 
least as soon as the chymists shall the philosopher's 
■tone. 
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The great defects in this excellent science seem 
to me chiefly to have proceeded from the professors* 
application (especially since Galen's time) running 
80 much upon method, and so little upon medicine; 
and in this to have addicted themselves so much to 
composition, and neglected too much the use of 
simples, as well as the inquiries and records of spe- 
cific remedies. 

Upon this occasion, I have sometimes wondered 
why a registry has not been kept in the colleges of 
physicians, of all such as have heen invented by 
any professors of every age, found out by study or 
by chance, learned by inquiry, and approved by 
their practice and experience : this would supply 
the want of skill and study ; arts would be improved 
by the experience of many ages, and derived by the 
succession of ancestors. As many professions are 
tied to certain races in several nations, so this of 
physic has been in some^ by which parents were in- 
duced to the cares of improving and augmenting 
their knowledge, as others do their estates; be- 
cause they were to descend to tUeir posterity, and 
not die with themselves, as learning does in vulgar 
hands. How many methods as well as remedies 
are lost for want of this custom, in the course of 
ages ! and which, perhaps, were of greater effect, 
and of more common benefit, than those that, suc- 
ceeding in their places, have worn out the memory 
of the former, either by chance, or negligence, or 
different humours of persons and times. 

Among the Romans there were four things much 
in use, whereof some are so far out of practice in 
ours, and other late ages, as to be hardly known 
any more than by their names; these were bathio^^ 
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fuiuigatioD, frictioDy and jactation. The first, 
thongh not wholly disused among us, yet is turned 
out of the service of health to that of pleasure ; 
but may be of excellent effect in both : It not only 
opens the pores, provoltes sweat, and thereby al- 
lays heat ; supples the joints and sinews ; unwearies 
and refreshes more than any thing, after too great 
labour and exercise ; but is of great effect in some 
acute pains, as of the stone and cholic ; and dis- 
poses to sleep, when many other remedies fail.—* 
Nor is it improbable, that all good effects of any 
natural baths may be imitated by the artificial, if 
composed with care and skill of able naturalists 
or physicians. 

Fumigation^ or the use of scents, is not, that I 
know, at all practised in our modern physic, nor 
the power and virtue of them considered among us ; 
yet they may have as much to do good, for aught I 
know, as to do harm, and contribute to health an 
well as to diseases ; which is too much felt by ex- 
perience in all that are infectious, and by tiie ope- 
rations of some poisons that are received only by 
the smell. How reviving as well as pleasing some 
scents of herbs or flowers are, is obvious to all : 
how great virtues they may have in diseases, espe- 
cially of the head, is known to few, but may be^ 
easily conjectured by any thinking man. What is 
recorded of Democritus> is worth remarking upon 
this subject ; that being spent with age, and just at 
the point of death ; and his sister bewailing that he 
Bjiould not live till the feast of Ceres, which was to 
T)e kept three or four days after— he called for 
loaves of new bread to be brought him, and mth 
the steam of them under his nose prolonged bis 
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life till the feast was past, and then died. Whether 
a man may live some time, or how long, by the 
steam of meat, I cannot tell ; but the justice was 
great, if not the truth, in that story of a cook, who 
observing a man to use it often in his shop ; and 
asking money, because he confessed to save his 
dinner by it, was adjudged to be paid by the chiulr. 
ing of his coin. I remember, that walking in a long 
gallery of the Indian house at Amsterdam, where 
vast quantities of mace, cloves, and nutmegs, were 
kept in great open chests ranged all along one side 
of the room, 1 found something so reviving by the 
perfumed air, that I took notice of it to the com- 
pany with me, which was a great deal, and they all. 
were sensible of the same effect : which is enough 
to show the power of smells, and their operations 
both upon health and humour. 

Friction is of great and excellent use, and of 
very general practice in the Eastern countries, espe- 
cially after their frequent bathings : it opens the 
pores, and^ \i the best way of all forced perspira- 
tion ; is very proper and effectual in all swellings 
and pains of the joints, or others in the flesh, 
which are not to be drawn to a head, and break. It is 
a saying among the Indians, that none can be much 
troubled with the gout who have slaves enough to 
rub them ; and is the best natural account of some 
stories I have heard of persons who were said to 
cure se^'eral diseases by stroking. 

Jactations were used for some amusement and 
allay in great and coiistant pains, and to relieve 
that intranquillity which attends most diseases, and 
makes men often impatient of lying still in theii* 
beds. Besides, they help or occasiou slee^^ «s^ ^^i^ 
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find by the common use and experience of rocking 
froward children in cradles, or dandling them in 
their nurses' arms. I remember an old Prince Mau- 
rice of Nassau, who had been accustomed to ham- 
mocks in Brazil, and used them frequently all his 
life after, upon the pains he suffered by the stone 
or gout ; and thought he found ease, and was allured 
to sleep, by the constant motion or swinging of 
those airy beds, which was assisted by a servant, if 
they moved too little by the springs upon which 
they hung. 

In Egypt of old, and at this time in Barbary, the 
general method of cures in most diseases, is by 
barning with a hot iron ; so as the bodies of their 
slaves are found often to have many scars upon 
them remaining of those operations : but this, 
and other uses and effects of fire, I have taken no- 
tice enough of, in an Essay upon the Indian Cure 
by Moxa in the Gout. 

The adcient native. Irish, and the Americans, at 
the time of the first European discoveries and con- 
quests there, knew nothing of physic beyond the 
virtues of herbs and plants : and in this, the most 
polished nation agrees, in a great measure, with those 
that were esteemed most barbarous ; and where the 
learning and voluptuousness are as great as were 
the native simplicity and ignorance of the others. 
For in China, though their physicians are admi- 
rable in the knowledge of the pulse, and by that, in 
discovering the causes of all inward diseases ; yet 
their practice extends little further in the cures 
beyoiid the methods of diet, and the virtues of 
herbs and plants either inwardly taken or out- 
wardly applied. ^ 
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III the course of my life, I have often pleased or 
entertaiued myself with observing the various and 
fantastical changes of the diseases generally com- 
plained of, and of the remedies in common vogue, 
which were like birds of passage, very much seen 
or heard of at one season, and disappeared at an- 
other, and commonly succeeded^by some of a very 
different kind. When I was very young, nothing 
was so much feared or talked of as rickets among 
children, and consumptions among young people 
of both sexes : after these, the spleen came in 
play, and grew a formal disease : then the scurvy, 
which was the general complaint ; and both were 
thought to appear in many various guises : after 
these, and for a time, nothing was so much talked 
Of as the ferment of the blood, which passed for the 
cause of all sorts of ailments, that neither physi- 
cians nor patients knew well what to make of. — 
And to all these succeeded vapoura, which serve 
the same turn, and furnish occasion of complaint 
among persons whose bodies or minds ail some- 
thing, but they know not what ; and among the 
Chineses, would pass for mists of the mind, or 
fumes of the brain, rather than indispositions of 
any other parts. Yet these employ our physicians 
perhaps more than other diseaiies, who are 
fain to humour such patients in their fancies of 
being ill, and to prescribe some remedies, for fear of 
losing their practice to others that pretend more 
skill in finding out the cause of diseases, or care in 
advising remedies, which neither they nor their pa- 
tients find any effect of, besides some gains to one 
and amusement to the other. This, I suppose, 
may have contributed much to the modeoC ^vq)%\a 
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the waters either cold or hot, upon so many occa- 
sions^ or else upon none besides that of entertain* 
ment^ and which commonly may have no other 
effect : and it is well if this be the worst of the 
frequent use of those waters ; which, though com- 
monly innocent, yet are sometimes dangerous, if the 
temper of the person, or cause of the indisposition, 
be unhappily mistaken, especially iu people of age. 
As diseases have changed vogue, so have reme- 
dies, in my time and observation. I remember at 
one time the taking of tobacco, at another the drink- 
ing of warm beer, proved for universal revnedies ; 
then swallowing of pebble-stones, in imitation of 
falconers curing hawks : one doctor pretended to 
help all heats and fevers, by drinking as much cold 
spring water as the patient could bear ; at another 
time, swallowing up a spoonful of powder of seU- 
biscuit after meals, was infallible for all indigestion, 
and so preventing diseases ; then coffee and tea be- 
gan their successive reigns. Tlie infusion of pow- 
der of steel have had their turns ; and certain drops, 
of several names and compositions : but none, that 
I find, have established their authority, either long 
or generally, by any constant and sensible successes 
of their reign ; but have rather passed like a mode^ 
which every one is apt to follow, and finds the 
most convenient or graceful while it lasts ; and be- 
gins to dislike, iu both those respects, when it goes 
out of £ashion. 

Thus men are apt to play with their healths and 
their lives, as they do with their clothes ; which 
may be the better excused, since both are so trans- 
itory, so sntject to be spoiled with common use> 
to be torn by accidents, and at best to be so soon 
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worn out : yet the usual practice of physic among^ 
us runs still the same course, and turns, in a man* 
ner, wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, vo- 
mits, or some sorts of purgation ; though it be not 
often agreed among physicians in what cases or 
what degrees any of these are necessary ; nor among 
other men, whether any of them are necessary or 
no. Montague questions whether purging ever be 
so, and from many ingenious reasons; the Chineses 
never let blood ; and, for the othcr^ it is very pro- 
bable that nature knows her own wants and times so 
well, and so easily finds her own relief that way, as 
to need little assistance, and not well to receive the 
cdmmon violences that are offered her. I remember 
three, in my life and observation, who were as down- 
right killed with vomits, as they could have been 
with daggers ; and I can say for myself, upon an ac- 
cident very near mortal, when I was young, that, 
sending for the two best physicians of the town, t^e 
first prescribed me a vomit, and immediately sent 
it me : I had the grace or sense, to refuse it till the 
other came, who told me, if I had taken it, I could 
not have lived half an hour. I observed a consult 
of physicians, in a fever of one of my near friends, 
perplexed to the last degree whether to let him 
blood or no, and not able to resolve, till the course 
of the disease had declared itself, and thereby de- 
termined them. Another of my friends was so 
often let blood by his first physician, that a second, 
who was sent for, questioned whether be would re- 
cover it : the first persisted the blood must be drawn 
till some good appeared ; the other affirmed, that la 
such diseases, the whole mass was corrupted, but 
would purify again when the accident was passed, 

^1 
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like wine after a fermentatioD, which makes all in 
the ressel thick and foul for a season, but, when 
that is past, grows clear again of itself. So much 
is certain ; that it depends a great deal upon the 
temper of the patient, the nature of the disease in its 
first causes, upon the skill and careof the physician, 
to decide whether any of these violences upon na- 
ture are necessary or no, and whether they are 
like to do good or harm. 

The rest of our common practice consists in va- 
rious compositions of innocent ingredients, which 
feed the hopes of the patient, and the apothecary's 
gaies, but leave nature to her course, who is the 
sovereign physician in most diseases, and leaves 
little for others to do, farther than to watch acci- 
dents ; where they know no specific remedies, to 
prescribe diets ; and, above all, to prevent disor- 
ders from the stomach, and take care that nature 
be not employed in the kitchen, when she should be 
in the field to resist her enemy ; and that she should 
not be weakened in her spirits and strength, when 
they are most necessary to support and relieve her. 
It is true, physicians must be in danger of losing 
their credit with the vulgar, if. they should often- 
tell a patient he has no need of physic, and pre- 
scribe only rules of diet or common use; most 
people would think they had lost their fee : but 
the excellence of a physician's skill and care is dis- 
covered by resolving first whether it be best in the 
case to admlnifiter any physic or none, to trust to 
nature or to art ; and the next, to give such pre- 
scriptions, as if they do no good, may be sure to do 
no harm. ' 

In the midflit of such nncertalntles of health and 
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of physic, for my ovvu part, I have, in the general 
course of my life, and of many acute diseases, as 
well as some habitual, trusted to God Almighty, to 
nature, to temperance, or abstinence, and the use 
of common remedies, either vulgarly known, and 
approved like proverbs, by long observation and ex- 
perience, either of my own, or such persons as have 
fallen in the way of my observation or inquiry. 

Among the plants of our soil and climate, those 
I esteem of greatest virtue, and most friendly to 
health, are sage, rue, saffron, alehoof, garlic, and 
elder. Sage deserves not only the just reputation 
it has been always in, of a very wholesome herb, in 
common uses, and generally known ; but is admi- 
rable in consumptive coughs, of which I have cured 
some very desperate, by a draught every morning 
of spring water, with a handful of sage boiled in it, 
and continued for a month. I do not question, that 
if it Were used as tea, it would have at least, in all 
kinds, as good an effect upon health, if not of so 
much entertainment to the taste, being perhaps not 
so agreeable ; and I had reason to believe, when I 
was in Holland, that vast quantities of sage were 
carried to the Indies yearly, as well as of tea brought 
over from those countries into ours. 

Rue is of excellent use for all illnesses of the 
stomach, that proceed from cold or moist humours ; 
a great digester and restorer of appetite { dispels 
wind, helps perspiration, drives out ill humoii::?* 
and thereby comes to be so much prescribed, and 
so commonly used in pestilential airs, and upon ap- 
prehensions of any contagion. The only ill of it 
lies in the too much or too frequent use, which 
may leiseu and impair the natural heat of the f^t.<\- 
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much, by the greater heat of a herb very hot and 
dry ; and therefore the juice, made up with sugar, 
into small pills, and swallowed only two or three at 
nights or mornings, and only when there is occa- 
don, is the most innocent way of using it. 

Saffron is, of all others, the safest and most simple 
-(^rdial, the greatest rcFiver of the heart and cheerer 
of the spirits, and cannot be of too common use in 
diet, any more than in medicine. The spirit of 
saffron is, of all others, the noblest and most inno* 
cent, and yet of the greatest virtue. I have known 
it restore a man out of the very agonies of death, 
when, left -by all physicians as wholly desperate. 
But the use of this and all spirits ought to be em- 
ployed only in cases very urgent, either of decays 
or pains ; for all spirits have the same effect with 
that mentioned of rue; which is, by frequent use, to 
destroy, and at last, to extinguish, the natural beat of 
the stomach ; as the frequent drinking vine at 
meals does in a degree, and with time, bat that of 
all strong waters more sensibly and more danger- 
ously. Yet a long custom of either cannot be sud- 
denly broken without danger too, and must be 
changed with time, with lessening the proportions 
by degrees, with shorter first, and then with longer 
intermissions. 

Alehoof, or grocitidivy, is, in my opinion, of the 
most excelieilt and most general use and virtue of 
planto we have among us : it is allowed to be most 
sovereign for the eyes, admirable in frenzies, either 
taken inwardly, or outwardly applied. Besides, if 
there be a specific remedy or prevention of the stone, 
I take it to be the constant use of alehoof-iUe, 
whereof I have known several experiences by others> 
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and can, I thank God, allege my own for about 
ten years past. This is the plant with which all our' 
ancestors made their common drink, when the in- 
habitants of this island were esteemed the longest 
livers of any in the known world ; and the stone is 
said to have first come amongst as after hops were 
introduced here, and the staleness of beer bronght 
into custom by preserving it long. It is known 
enough, how much this plant has been decried, how 
generally soever it has been received in these mari- 
time northern parts ; and the chief reason, which I 
believe gave it vogue at first, was the preserving 
1)eer upon long sea. voyages : but for common health, 
I am apt to think the use of heath or broom had 
been of much more advantage, though none yet in- 
vented of so great and general as that of alehoof, 
which is certainly the greatest cleanser of any plant 
known among us ; and which in old English signi- 
fied that which was necessary to the making of ale, 
the common or rather universal drink heretofore of 
our nation. 

Garlic has, of all our plants, the greatest strength, 
affords most nourishment, and supplies most spirits 
to those who eat little fiesh, as the poorer people 
seldom du lu the hotter, and especially the more 
Eastern climates : so that the labour of the world 
seems to be performed by the force and virtue of 
garlic, leeks, and onions ; no other food of herbs or 
plants yielding strength enough for much labour. 
Garlic is of great virtue in all cholics, a great 
strengtheuer of the stomiich upon decays of appe- 
tite or indigestion, and I believe is, (if at least there 
be any such) a specific remedy of the gout. I have 
known great testimonies of this kind within my 
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acqaaiotance, and have never used it myself upon 
this occasion, without an opinion of some success 
or advantage : but I could never long enough bear 
the constraint of a diet I found not very agreeable 
myself, and at least fancied offensive to the com- 
pany I conversed with. 

Besides, this disease is to me so hereditary, and 
comes into my veins from so many ancestors, that 
I have reason to despair of any cure but the last, 
and content myself to fence against it by temper- 
ance and patience, without hopes of conquering 
such an inveterate enemy : therefore I leave the 
use of garlic to such as are inveigled into the gout 
by the pleasure of too much drinking, tlie ill ef- 
fects whereof are not more relieved by any other 
diet than by this plant, which is so great a drier 
and opener, especially by perspiration. Nor is it 
less used in many pai*ts abroad as physic than as 
food. In several provinces of France it is usual to 
.fall into a diet of garlic for a fortnight or three 
weeks, upon the first fresh butter of the spring ; 
and the common people esteem it a preservative 
against the diseases of the ensuing year; and a 
broth of garlic or onions is so generally used the 
next day after a debauch, aa to be called sotipe a 
Pivresse, This is enough to show the use as well 
as virtues of this northern spice, which 4s in mighty 
request among the Indians themselves, in the midst 
of so laany others, tliat enrich and perfume those 
noble regions. 

Elder is of great virtue in all indispositions ari- 
sing from any watery humours ; and not only the 
flowers and berries, but even the green bark, are 
used with effect, and perhaps equal sqccess in 
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their seasons. I have been told of some great cures 
of the gout, by the succeeding use of all three 
throughout the year : but I have been always ,too 
libertine for any great and long subjections, to 
make the trials. The spirit of elder is sovereign in 
cholics; and the use of it, in general, very be- 
neficial in scurvies and dropsies: though, in the 
last, I esteem broom yet of more virtue, eithei' 
brewed in common drink, or the ashes takep in 
white wine every morning; which may perhaps 
pass for a specific remedy ; whereof we may justly 
complain, that, after so long experience of so learned 
a profession as physic, we yet know so very few. 

That which has passed, of latter years, for the 
most allowed in this kind, has been the quinquin- 
na, or Jesuits powder, in fevers, but especially 
agues. I can say nothing of it upon any experi- 
ence of my own, nor many within my knowledge : 
I remember its entrance upon our stage with some 
disadvantage, and the repute of leaving no cures, 
without danger of worse returns : but the credit 
of it seems now to be established by common use 
and prescription, and to be improved by new and 
singular preparations ; whereof I have very good 
and particular reasons to afSrm, that they are all 
amusements ; and, that what virtue there is in this 
remedy, lies in the naked simple itself, as it comes 
over from the Indies, and in the choice of that 
which is least dried, or perished by the voyage. 

The next specific I esteem to be that little in- 
sect called millepedes ; the powder whereof, made 
up into little balls with fresh butter, I never knew 
fail of curing any sore throat: it must lie at^he 
root of the tongue, and melt down at leisure aig^^ 
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going to bed. I have been assured that Doctor 
I4ayerDe used it as a certain core for all cancen 
in the breast ; and should be very tedioas if I 
should tell here, how much the use of it has been ' 
extolled by several within my Icuowledge, upon the 
admirable effects for the eyes, the scurvy, and the 
gout ; but there needs no more to value it, than 
what the ancient physicians affirm of it in those 
three words : 

Digerii, Aperit^ Abstergit, 

It digests. It opens. It cleanses. 

For rheums in the eyes and the head, I take a leaf 
of tobacco, put into the nostrils for an hour each 
morning, to be a specific medicine ; or betony, if 
the other be too strong or offensive. The effect of 
both is to draw rheums off the head, through their 
proper and natural channel ; and old Piince Mau- 
rice of Nassau told me, he had by this preserved 
his fyes to so great an age, after the danger of 
losing them at thirty years old; and I have ever . 
since used it with the same success, after great 
reasons, near that age, to apprehend the loss or 
decays of mine. 

In times and places of great contagion, the 
strongest preservative yet Itnown, is a piece of 
myrrh held in the mouth, when or where the dan* 
ger Is most apprehended ; which I have both prac* 
tiBed and taught many others with success, in seve- 
ral places where cruel plagues have raged : though 
In such cases, after ail, the best and safest is to 
run away as soon as one can. Yet, upon this oo- 
casiouy I think myrrh may pass for a specific in 
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prevention ; and may, for anght I know, be of use 
in remedies, as the greatest enemy of cormptkm ; 
which is known by the nse of embalmings in the 
East. 

For all illnesses of stomach, or indigestions, pro- 
ceeding from hot and sharp humours, to whii^ 
my whole family has been much subject, as well as 
very many of my acquaintance ; and for which, pow- 
der of crabs'-eyes and claws, and burnt egg-shells, 
are often prescribed as sweeteners of any sharp hu- 
mours — I have never found any thing of much or 
certain effect, besides the mating of strawberries, 
common cherries, white figs, soft peaches, or grapes, 
before every meal, during their seasons ; and when 
those are past, apples after meals ; but all must be 
very ripe. And this, by my own and all my friends' 
experience who have tried it, I reckon for a speci- 
fic medicine in this illness, so frequently com. 
plained of : at least, for the two first I never knew 
them fail ;. and the usual quantity is about forty 
cherries, without swallowing either skin or stone. 
I observe this the rather, because the recourse com- 
monly made in this case to strong waters I esteem 
very pernicious, and which inevitably destroys the 
stomach with frequent use. The best, at least 
most innocent, of all distilled liquors, is milk-water, 
made with balm, carduus, mint, and wormwood ; 
which has many good effects in illnesses of the sto- 
mach, and none ill. The best and safest strong 
water, if any be so, for common use, I esteem to be 
that made of juniper berries, especially in accidents 
of stone and cholic. 

Of all cordials, I esteem my lady Kent's powder 
be best, the most innocent, and the most nni- 
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versal ; though the common practice of physic 
abounds in nothing more, and the virtue seems to 
be little else, besides an allusion of the name to the 
heart. 

Upon the gout, 1 have writ what I had Itnown or 
practised, in an essay of Moxa ; andupon the spleen, 
what I had observed, in a cliapter upon the dispo- 
sitions of the people in the Netherlands. I shall 
only add, for the help of my fellow- suflferers in the 
first,. that, besides what is contained in that former 
essay, and since those pains have grown moredif- 
fused, and less fixed in one point, so as to be burned 
with moxa, which never failed of giving me present 
ease, I have found the most benefk from three me- 
thods : the first is, that of moving the joint where 
the pain begins, as long as I am able, in my bed ; 
which I have often done, and counted five or six 
hundred times, or more ; till I found, first a great 
heat, and then perspiration, in the part ; the heat 
spends or disperses the humour within, and the per- 
spiration drives it out ; and T have escaped many 
threats of ill fits by these motions : if they go on, the 
only poultice or plaster I have dealt with, is wool 
from the belly of a fat sheep, which has often given me 
ease in a very little time. If the pains grow sharp, 
and the swellings so diffused, as not to be burned 
with moxa, the best remedy I have found, is from 
a piece of scarlet dipped in scalding brandy, laid 
upon the afflicted part, and the heat often renewed, 
by dropping it upon the scarlet as hot as can be en- 
dured :' and from this I have ofteq found the same 
success as from moxa, and without breaking the 
skin, or leaving any sore. 

To what I have said in another place of the spleen. 
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I shall only add here, that whatever the spleen is,' 
whether a disease of the part so called, or of people 
that ail something, hut they know not what ; it is cer- 
tainly a very ill ingredient into any other disease, and 
Very oftfen dangerous : for, as hope is the sovereign 
balsam of life, and the best cordial in all distem- 
pers both of body or mind ; so fear, and regret, and 
melancholy apprehensions, which are the usual ' 
effects of the spleen, with the distractions, disquiets, 
or at least intranquillity they occasion, are the 
worst accidents that can attend any diseases, and 
make them often mortal, which would otherwise 
pass, and have had but a common course. I have 
known the most busy ministers of state, most for- 
tunate courtiers, most vigorous youths, most beau- 
tiful virgins, in the strength or flower of their age, 
sink under common distempers, by the force of 
anch weights, and the cruel damps and disturbances 
thereby given their spirits and their blood. It is no 
matter what is made the occasion, if well im- 
proved by spleen and melancholy apprehensions : 
a disappointed hope, a blot of honour, a strain of 
conscience, an unfortunate love, an aching jealousy, 
I repining grief, will serve the turn, and all alike. 
I remember an ingenious physician, who told 
\e, in the fanatic times, he found most of his pa- 
ents so disturbed by troubles of conscience, that 
\ was forced to play the divine with them, before 
CQuld begin the physician ; whose greatest skill, 
'haps, often lies in the infusiug of hopes, and in- 
king some composure and tranquillity of mind, 
)re they enter upon the other operations of their 
and this ought to be the first endeavour of the 
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patient too; without which, all other medicioes may 
lose their virtue. 

The two great blessings of life are, in my opi- 
nion, health and good humour ; and none contri- 
bute more to one another : without healthy all will 
allow life to be but a burden ; and the several con- 
ditions of fortune to be all wearisome, dull, or dis- 
agreeable, without good humour; nor docs any 
seem to contribute towards the true happiness of 
life, but as it serves to increase that treasure, or to 
preserve it. Whatever other differences are com- 
monly apprehended in the several conditions of for- 
tune, none perhaps will be found so true or so 
great, as what is made by those two circumstances, 
80 little regarded in the common course or pursuits 
-of mortal men. 

Whether long life be a blessing or no, God Al- 
mighty only can determine, who alone knows what 
length it is like to run, and how it is like to be at- 
tended. Socrates used to say, that it was pleasant 
to grow oid with good health and a good friend ; 
and he might have reason : a man may be con- 
tent to live while he is no trouble to himself or his 
friends ; but, after that, it is hard if he be not con- 
tent to die. I knew and esteemed a person abroad, 
who used to say, a man must be a mean wretch 
that desired to live after threescore years old. But 
so much, I doubt, is certain ; that in life, as in 
wine, he that will drink it good, must not draw it 
to dregs. 

Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, 
that whereas younger meif are usually in pain when 
they are not in pleasure, old men find a sort of plea- 
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sure whenever they are out of pain :. and, as young 
men often lose or impair their present enjoyments ^ 
by raving after what is to come, by vain hopes, or 
fruitless fears ; so old men. relieve the wants of 
their age by pleasing reiections upon what is past. 
Therefore, men, in the health and vigour of their 
age, should endeavour to fill their lives with read- 
ing, with travel, with the best conversation, and 
the worthiest actions, either in their public or pri<- 
vate stations ; that they may have something agree-' 
able left to feed on when they are old, by pleasing 
remembrances. 

But as they are only the clean beasts which chew 
the cud, when they have fed enough ; so they must 
be clean and virtuous men, that can reflect with 
pleasure upon the past accidents or courses of their 
lives : besides, men who grow old with good sense, 
or good fortunes, and good nature, cannot want the 
pleasure of pleasing others, by assisting with their 
gifts, their credit, and their advice, such as deserve 
it ; as well ^ their c&re of children, kindness to 
friends, and bounty to servants. 

But there cannot indeed live a more unhappy 
creature than an ill-natured old man, who is nei- 
ther capable of receiving pleasures, nor sensible of 
doing them to others ; and, in such a condition, it 
is time to leave them. 

Thus have I traced, in this essay, . whatever has 
fallen in my way or thoughts to observe concerning 
life and health, and which I conceived might be of 
any public use to be known or considered: the 
plainness wherewith it is written easily shows 
there could be no other intention ; and it may at 
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least pass like a Derbyshire charm, which is use 
amoug sick cattle, with these words — '* If it doi 
thee no good, it will do thee no harra." . 

To sam up all, the first principle of health ai 
long life is derived from the strength of our nn 
or our birth ; which gave occasion to that sayin 
Gaudeant bene nati — " Let them rejoice that a 
happily born.*' Accidents are not in our power 
govern ; so that the best cares or provisions for 11 
and health that are left us, consist in the discre 
and temperate government of diet and exercise ; 
both which all excess is to be avoided, especially 
the common use of wine ; whereof the first gls 
may pass for health, the second for good humov 
the third for our friends, but the fouith is for o 
enemies. 

For temperance in other kinds, or in general, 
have given its character and virtues in the essaj 
Moxa, so as to need no more upon that sulj 
here. 

When, in default or despite of all these cares 
by effect of ill airs and seasons, acute or strong 
eases may arise, recourse must be had to the 
physicians that are in reach, whose success wil 
pend upon thought and care, as much as skill 
all diseases of body or mind, it is happy to ht 
able physician for a friend, or discreet frienr 
physician ; which is so great a blessing, it 
wise man will have it to proceed only fror 
where he says, « A faithful friend is thf 
cine of life, and he that fears the Lord sJ 
him." 
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III. 
OF HEROIC VIRTUE. 

Among all the eudowments of nature, or improve- 
tueuts of art, wherein men have • excelled and di- 
stinguished themselves most in the world, there 
are two only that have had the honour of being 
called divine, and of giving that esteem or appella- 
tion to such as possessed them in very eminent de- 
grees, which are Heroic Virtue, and Poetry : for 
prophecy cannot be esteemed any excellency of 
nature or of art ; but wherever it is true, is an im- 
mediate gift of God, and bestowed according to his 
pleasure, and upon subjects of the meanest capa- 
•ity ; upon women or children, or even things in- 
animate ; as the stones placed in the high priest's 
breast- plate, which were a sacred oracle among the 
Jews. 

I will leave poetry to an essay by itself, and de- 
dicate this only to that antiquated shrine of heroic 
virtue, which, however forgotten or unknown In 
latter ages, must yet be allowed to have produced 
in tbe world the advantages most valued among 
tnen, and which most distinguish their understand- 
ings and their lives from the rest of their fellow- 
creatures. 

Though it be easier to describe heroic virtue by 

the effects and examples, than by causes or defini- 

.tions, yet it may be said to arise from some great 

and native excellency of temper or genius, trans. 

cending the common race of mankind in wisdom^ 
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goodness, and fortitude. These ingredients, ad 
vantaged by birth, improved by education, and as 
sisted by fortune, seem to make that noble com 
position, which gives such a lustre to those wh 
have possessed it, as made them appear to commo 
eyes something more than mortals, and to ha^ 
been bom of some mixture between divine an 
human race; to have been honoured and obeye 
in their lives, and after their deaths bewailed an 
adored. 

The greatness of their wisdom appeared in tl 
excellency of their inventions; and these, by th 
goodness of their nature, were turned and exei 
cised upon such subjects as were of general goo 
to matikind in the common uses of life, or t 
their own countries, in the institutions of sne 
laws, orders, or governments, as were of most eaai 
safety, and advantage to civil society. Their yn 
lour was employed in defending their own countrf 
from the violence of ill men at home, or enem 
abroad ; in reducing their barbarous neighbours 
the same forms and orders of civil lives and in 
tutions ; or in relieving others from the erne? 
and oppressions of tyranny and violence. 

These are all comprehended in three ver» 
Virgil, describing the blessed seats in Elysium 
those that enjoyed them : 

- Hie manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paiai 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoludre per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fec^re merendo. 

Here, such as for their country wounds reod 
Or who by arts invented life improved, 
pr, by deserving, made thenuelves remembc 
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And, indeed, the character of heroic virtue seems 
to be, in short, the deserving well of mankind* 
Where this is chief in design, and great in success, 
the pretence to a hero lies very fair, and can never 
be allowed without it. 

I have sud, that this excellency of geni&s must 
be native, becaose it can never grow to any greai 
height, if it be only acquired or affected ; but it 
most be ennobled by birth, to give it more lustre, 
esteem, and authority ; it must be cultivated by edUf 
cation and instruction, to improve its growth, and 
direct its end and application ; and it must be as- 
sisted by fortune, to preserve it to maturity; be- 
cause the noblest spirit or genius in the world, if it 
ftdls, though never so bravely, in^its^ first enter- 
prises, cannot deserve enough of manltiDd to pre- 
tend to so great a reward as the esteem of heroic 
virtue : and yet, perhaps, many a person has died 
in the first battle or adventure he achieved, and 
lies buried in silence and oblivion, who, had he out- 
lived as many dangers as Alexander did, might 
have shined as bright in honour and fame. Now, 
since so many stars go to the making up of this con-, 
stellation, it is no wonder it has so seldom appeared 
in the world ; nor that, when it does, it is received 
and followed with so much gazing, and so muck 
veneration. 

Among the simpler ages or generations of men, 
in several countries, those who were tiie first in- 
ventors of arts generally received and applauded as 
most necessary or useful to human life, were ho- 
noured alive, and, after death, worshipped as gods i 
and so were those who had been the first authori 
of any good and well instituted civil govecnjoAffioX 

YOL. I. *« 
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In any country, by which the natire inhabitaDts 
were reduced from savage and brutish lives to the 
safety and conTenience of societies, the enjoyment 
of property, the observance of orders, ami the obe- 
dience of laws ; which were followed by security, 
plenty, civility, riches, industry, and all kinds of 
arts. The evident advantages and common benefits 
of these sorts of institutions, made people generally 
inclined at home to obey such governors, the neigh- 
bour nations to esteem them, and thereby willingly 
enter into their protection, or easily yield to the 
force of their arms and prowess. Thus conquests 
began to be made in the world, and upon the same 
designs of reducing barbarous nations unto civU 
and well- regulated constitutions and governments, 
and of subduing those by force to obey them, who 
refused to accept willingly the advantages of life 
or condition that were thereby offered them. Such 
persons of old, who, excelling in those virtues, wen 
attended by these fortunes, and mafle great an 
famous conquests, and left them under good cor 
stitutions of laws and governments ; or who inst 
tuted excellent and lasting orders and frames 
any political state, in what compass soever of con 
try, or under what name soever of civil govei 
ment— were obeyed as princes or lawgivers in tb 
own times, and were called, in after ages, by 
name of heroes. 

From these sources, I believe, may be dedr 
air or, most of the theology or idolatry of all 
ancient Pagan countries, within the compass o 
four great empires, so much renowned in i 
and perhaps of some others, as great in theii 
stitvtlons, and as extended in their conq 
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though not so much celebrated or observed by 
learned men. 

From all I can gather upon the purveys of an- 
cient story, I am apt to conclude, that Saturn was 
a king of Crete, and expelled that kingdom by his 
Bon : that Jupiter, having driven out his father from 
Crete, conquered Greece, or at least the Pelopon- 
nesus ; and having, among those inhabitants, in- 
troduced the use of agriculture, of proi)erty and 
cinlity, and established a just and regular kingdom, 
was, by them, adored as chief of their gods. 

Ante Jovem nuUi subigebant arva coloni. 

That his brother, sisters, sons, and daughters, 
were worshipped likewise, for the inventions of 
things chiefly useful, necessaiy, or agreeable to hu- 
man life : so Neptune, for the art or improvement 
of navigation ; Vulcan, for that of forging brass and 
iron ; Minerva, of spinning ; Apollo, of music and 
poetry ; Mercury, of manual arts and merchandise ; 
Bacchus, for the invention of wine ; and Ceres, of 
com. 

I do not find any traces left by which a pro- 
bable conjecture may be made of the age wherein 
this race* of Saturn flourished in the world ; nor, 
consequently, what length of time they were adored ; 
for as to Bacchus and Hercules, it is generally 
agreed, that there were more than one or two 
of those names, in very different times, and per- 
haps countries, as Greece and Egypt ; and that the 
last, who was son of Alcmena, and one of the Ar- 
gonauts, was very modem in respect of the other 
more ancient, who was contemporary wiiK ^bft,xviK^ 
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of Jupiter : but the story of that Bacchus 
cnles, who. are said to have conquered 
grown too obscure, by the darlc shades of 
antiquity, or disguised by the maslc of fa 
fiction of poets. 

The same divine honours were renden 
Egyptians to Osiris ; in whose temple was i 
on a pillar, that he had gone through all c 
and every where taught men all that he f 
cessafy for the common good of mankinc 
Assyrians to Belns, the founder of that ] 
and great inventor or improver of astronon 
the Chaldeans ; by the original Latins oi 
cans, to Janus, who introduced agricul 
Italy; and these three were worshipped a 
those ancient and learned nations. 

Ninns and Sesostris were renowned 
mighty conquest and esteemed the two 
roes of Assyria and of Egypt ; the first h 
tended his victories to the river InduSj 
other those of the Egyptians over Asia, 
Pontus. The time of Ninus is controvert 
historians ; being by some placed thirteen, 
dght hundred years before Sardanapalns : 
of Sesostris is, in my opinion, much ban 
affirmed ; for I do not see how their opini* 
allowed, who make him to be Sesack, 1 
Jerusalem in the dme of Rehoboam, since 
is said in Scripture of the progress of tl 
dition ; nor is the time of it mentioned in 
dan story, though some records are there 
all that passed after the Trojan war, and 
stlttction enough : but the most anciex 
them speak of the reign of Sesostris, and h 
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couquestSy as very ancient then { and agree, the 
kingdom of Coichis to hare descended to a colony 
there established by this famous king, as a monn- 
ment how far northward his victories had extended : 
now this kingdom flourished in the time of the Ar- 
gonauts, and excelled in those aits of magic and en- 
chantments, which they were thought to have 
brought with them out of Egypt ; so as I think the 
story of this king must pe reckoned as almost co- 
vered with the ruins of time. 

The two next heroes that enter the scene, are 
the Theban Hercules and Theseus, both renowned 
among the Greeks, for freeing their country from 
fierce wild beasts, or from fiercer and wilder men 
that infested them ; from robbers and spoilers, or 
from cruel and lawless tyrants. Theseus was be- 
sides honoured as founder of the more ci?il state 
or kingdom-^ Athens, which city first })egan to 
flourish and grow great by his institutions, though 
his father had been king of the scattered villages or 
inhabitants of Attica. 

In the same age flourished Minos, king of Crete, 
reputed to be son of Jupiter ; who, by the force 
and number of his fleets, became lord of the ^Egean 
islands, and most of the coasts of Greece; and was 
renowned as a hero, for the justness of his laws, 
and the greatness of his reign. 

For the heroes in the time of the Trqjau wars, 
so much celebrated in those two charming poems, 
which from them were called heroical ; though It 
is easy to take their characters from those ad- 
mirable pictures drawn of them by Homer and 
Virgil, yet it is hard to find tfiem in the relations of 
any antheiitic story. That which may be observed 
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is, that all the conduct and courage of He 
employed in the defence of his country 
father against a foreign invasion ; the 
Achilles was exercised in the commc 
wherein his whole nation was engaged 
fatal revenge of tlie rape of Helen, tliooj 
heen assured by certain propiiecies, that '. 
die before the walls of Troy ; and iEnef 
employed his utmost prowess in defen* 
country, saved his father and the Truj 
gathered up the remainders of his ruined 
sailed to Italy, and tliere founded a kingdo 
gave rise to the greatest empire of the woi 

About two hundred and fifty years afl 
Lycurgns instituted the Spartan state, n 
and orders so different from those usual 
times and countries, that more 'than humi 
rity seemed necessary to establish them 
Pythian priestess told him, she did not ki 
ther she should call him a god or a man 
deed no civil or politic constitutions have b 
celebrated than his, by the best authors o 
story and times. 

The next heroes we meet with upoi 
were Romulus and Numa ; of which the fii 
ed the Roman city and state, and the othei 
the civil and religious orders of both 
a degree, that the original institutions 
two lawgivers continued as long as that 
state. 

The next hero that came upon the 8 
Cyrus, who freed his country from their 
to the Medes, erected the Persian empire 
ruins of the Assyrian, adorned it with 
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constltutioos and laws, and extended it westward 
by the conquest of all the lesser Asia and Lydia^ 
to tlie very coasts of the uEgean sea. Whether the 
picture of Cyrus, drawn by Xenophon, be after the 
life, or only imaginary, we may find in it the truest 
character that can be given of heroic virtue : and 
it IS certain, his memoi7 was always celebrated 
among the Persians, though not prosecuted by di.- 
vine hoLours; because that nation adored one Su- 
preme God, without any representation or idol; 
and, in the next {dace, the sun, to whom alone 
they offered sacrifices, 

Alexander was the next renowned in story, ha- 
yipg founded the Grecian monarchy, by the entire 
conquest of the Persian, and extended it by tlie ad- 
dition of Greece and Macedon : but he attained 
qot the esteem or appellation of a hero, though 
he affected and courted it by his mother's stories 
of h\» birth, and by the flatteries of the priest and 
oracje of Jupiter Ammon. His pretence was justly 
excluded by his intemperance in wine, in auger, 
and in lust $ and more yet by his cruelties and his 
pride : for true honour has something in it so hu- 
morous, as to follow commonly those who avoid 
and neglect it, rather than those who seek and pur- 
sue it. Besides, be instituted no orders or frame 
of government in the kingdoms either of Macedon 
or Persia, but rather coriiipted and disordered 
those he found ; and seems to have owed the suc- 
cesses of his enterprises to the counsels and con- 
duct of his father's old officers ; after whose dis- 
grace and fall iip mediately succeeded that of his 
fortune and his life. Yet he must be allowed to 
have much contributed to his own glory and fame 
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by a great oatWe gepius and uDliniited bounty, an 
by the greatest boldness of enterprise^ scorn of dac 
ger, and fearlessness of death, that oonld be in an 
mortal man : he was a prodigy of valour and c 
fortune ; but whether his virtues or bis faults wei 
greatest, is hard to be decided. 

Caesar, wlio is commonly esteemed to have bee 
founder of the Roman empire, seems to have poi 
sessed very eminently all the qualities, both nativ 
and acquired, that enter into the composition of 
hero; butfailedof the attribute of honour; becaua 
he overthrew the laws of his own country and oi 
ders of his state, and raised his greatness by tb* 
conquest of his fellow-citizens more than of thd 
enemies; and after he came to the empire, live 
not to perfect the frame of such a government, o 
achieve such conquests, as he seems to have had i 
design. 

These four great monarchies, with the saudJ 
kingdoms, principalities, and states, that were sw 
lowed up by their conquests and extent, make 
subject of what is called ancient story ; and an 
escellently related by the many Greek and L 
authors still extant, and in common vogue ; so < 
mented, enlarged, reduced into order of time 
place, by many more of the modern writers- 
they are known to all men who profess to stuf 
entertain themselves with reading. The < 
and institutions of these several governments 
progress and duration, their successes or ( 
their events and revolutions, make the c 
themes of schools and colleges, the study of 
and the conversation of idle men, the arf 
of histories, poems, and romances. Froor 
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tiomi and fortniies of tho«ie princes and lawgivers, 
are drawn the common examples of virtue and ho- 
nour, the reproaches of i4ce, whldi ane^Unslrated 
hy the felicities or misfortanes that attend then t 
from the events and revointions of these govern- 
ments are drawn the nsoal instmctions of princes 
and statesmen, and the discourses and reflections 
of the greatest wits and writers upon the politics^ 
from the orders and institutions, t^ laws and ous* 
toms of these empires and states, the sages of law 
and of justice, in all coantriefl, endeavour to de^ 
duce the very common laws of nature and of na- 
tions, as Well as the particular civil or municlpad 
cf Iiingdoms and provinces.: from these they draw 
their arguments and precedent* in all dispn^s con- 
cerning the pretended excellences Or defaults of 
the several sorts of governments that are extolled 
or decried, Recused or defended; concerning the 
rig^hts of war and peace, of invasion and defence 
between sovereign princes, as well as of authority 
and obedience, of prerogative and liberty, in civil 
contentions. 

Yet the stage of all these empires, and revoin- 
tions of all these heroic actions, and these famotti 
cottstitntious, (how great or how wise soever any of 
them are esteemed) is but a limited compass of 
earth, that leaves out many vast regions of the 
world, the which, though accounted barbarous, and 
little taken notice of in story, or by any celebrated 
authors, yet have a right to come in for their voice, 
in agreeing upon the laws of nature and nations 
(for aught I know) as well as the rest, that have 
arrogated it wholly totherasdves ; and, besides, in 
my opinhm^ there ate some of them that, ugon iDk>^ 
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qulry, will be foaod to have equalled or exceei 
all the others. In the wisdom of their coustitutio 
th6 extent of their conqnestSj and the dnratioi 
their empires or states. 

The famous scene of the four great monard 
was that midland part of the world, which \ 
bounded on the east by the riyer Indus, and on 
west by the Atlantic ocean ; on the north by 
river Ozns, the Caspian and the Euzine seas, ] 
the Danube ; on the south by the mountain Atl 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and from thence to the moutl 
Indus, by the southern ocean. 

It is true, that Semiramis and Alexander are i 
to have conquered India ; but the first seems o 
to have subdued some parts of it that lie upon 
borders of that river; and Alexander's achievemf 
there seem rather like a journey than a conquc 
and though he pierced through the country f 
Indus to Gauges, yet he left even undiscovered 
greatest parts of that mighty region, which, b 
ancients, was reported to contain a hundred 
eighteen great and populous nations, and m 
for aught I linow, were never conquered but ' 
Tartars. 

I reclcon neither Scythia nor Arabia for p 
that ancient scene of action and story ; for, 
Cyrus and Darius entered the first, yet th' 
left it, one with loss of his honour, and tl 
of his life : and for Arabia, I neither fin^ 
ever conquered, or indeed well discovered 
veyed ; nor much more known, than by < 
' roerce of their spices and perfumes : I o 
part of it which is called Arabia Felix, i 
vinmed on three sides by the sea ; for tin 
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skirts, that join to Syria, have entered into the 
conquests or commerce of the four great empires ; 
but that which seems to have secured the other, is 
the stony and sandy deserts, through which no 
armies can pass for want of water. 

Now, if we consider the map of the world, as it 
lies at present before us, since the discoveries made 
by the navigations of these three last centuries, we 
«hall easily find what vast regions there are which 
hav^ been left out of that ancient scene on all sides : 
and though, passing fur barbarous, tliey have not 
been esteemed worth the pens of any good authors, 
iand are known only by common and poor relations 
of traders, seamen, or travellers ; yes by all I have 
read, I am inclined to believe that some of these 
out-lying parts of the world, however unknown by 
the ancients, and overlooked by the modern learned, 
may yet have afforded as much matter of action 
and speculation as the other scene, so much cele- 
brated in story : I mean, not only in their vast ex- 
tent, and variety of soils and climates, with their 
natural productions ; but even in the excellent con- 
stitutions of laws and customs, the wise and lasting 
foundations of states and empires, and the mighty 
flights of conquests that have risen from such or- 
ders and institutions. 

.. Now, because the first scen^ is isucb a beaten 
road, and this so little known or traced, I am coi\- 
tent to take a short survey of our four great schemes 
of government or empire, that have sprung and 
.grown to mighty heights, lived very long, and 
flourished much in these remote (and, as we will 
have it, more ignoble) regions of the world : 
whereof one is at the farthest degree of our eastern 
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longitude, being the kingdom of China ; the nest is 
at the lurthett wettera, which H that of Pent ; the 
third is the oatmest of oar aorthera latitade, which 
is Scythia or Tartarjr; and the fourth is Arabia^ 
which lies very far apon the sootlieni. 

For that vast continent of Africa, that extends 
between memit Atlas and the southern ocean, 
though it he fcrand to swarm in people, to abound 
in gold, to contain many great kiagdoms and in- 
finite smaller principalities, to be pierced by those 
two famous rivers of the Nile and the Niger, to 
produce a race of men that seem hardly of the same 
species with the rest of mankind; yet I cannot find 
any traces of that heroic virtue, that may entitle 
them to any share in this essay: for whatever 
remains in story of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, is 
so obscured with age or fobles, that it may go aiong 
with those of the Atlantic islands ^ though I know 
not whetlier these themselves. were by Solon or 
Plato intended for fables or no, or for relations they 
had met with among the Egyptian priests, and 
^hich perhaps were by them otherwise esteemed. 



SECTION II. 

The great and ancient kingdom of China is bounded 
to the east and south by the ocean ; to the north by 
a stone wall of twelve hundred miles long, raised 
against the invasion of the Tartars ; and to the 
west, l^ vast and impassable mountains or deserts, 
which the labour or curiosity of no mortal man has 
been ever yet known to have pierced through, or 
given any account of. When Alexander would 
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have passed the rirer Ganges, he was told by the 
Indians that nothing beyond it was inhabited^ and 
that all was either impassable marshes,* lying be- 
tween great rivers, or sandy deserts ; or steep moan- 
tains, full only of wild beasts, but wholly destitute 
of mankind ; so as Granges was esteemed by an- 
cients the bonod of the eastern world. Since the 
use of the compass, and extent of navigatio»» it is 
found that there are several populous kingdoms lie 
^tween Ganges and the deserts or mountains that 
divide them from China ; as Pegu, Siam, Cirete» 
and others, lie in this space, coasting along the 
borders of great rirers northwards ; which are said 
to run about the length of Indus .apd Ganges^ and 
aU of them to rise from one mighty lake in the 
moaotains of Tartary : but from none of these 
hiagdoias is known any other way of passage or 
commerce into China, than hy sea* 

From Hindostan, or the Mogul's country, there is 
none other usual ; and such as travel from thence 
by land are forced to go many degrees northward 
before they turn to the east, to pass many savage 
kingdoms or countries of the Tartars, to travel 
through vast sandy deserts, and other prodigious 
high and steep mountains, where no carriage or 
beast is able to pass, but only men on foot ; and 
over one mountain particularly, esteemed the high- 
est in the world, where the air is so thin, that men 
cannot travel over it without danger of their lives ( 
and never in summer, without being poisoned by 
the scent of certain herbs that grow upon it, which 
is mortal when they are in flower. After eight or 
nine months* journey from the Mogul's court, sere- 
ral persons have travelled this way till they came to 
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the wall that defends or divides China from T 
tary» and so to the imperial city of Pekin, sitxi 
in the northern parts of this mighty region, wli 
theChineses call a world hy itself, and esteem th< 
selves the only reasonable and civilized peo] 
having no neighbours on three sides, and to 
north only the Tartars, whom they esteem 
another sort of wild or brutish men ; and, the 
fore, they say, in common proverb, that theCbim 
only see with two eyes, and all other men but vi 
one. 

By this situation, and by a custom or law % 
ancient among them, of suffering no stranger 
come into their country, or if they do, not pern 
ting him to go out, or return anymore to his owi 
this vast continent continued very long and wb 
unlEuown to the rest of the world $ and, forasmi 
as I can find, was first discovered to us by Pat 
Venetus, who, about four hundred years ago, v 
a voyage from Venice, through Armenia, Persia, 
several parts of Tartary, to that which he n; 
the kingdom of Cataya, and to the famous c' 
Gambalu ; (as he calls them) and, after seve 
years' residence of his father and himself ii 
coun of the great Cham, returned to Venice 
left the world a large account of this voyage. 

Since his time, and within two or three fa' 
yean, several mi8siouai7 friars and Jesuit' 
upon devotion or command of their su' 
pierced, with infinite pains and dangers, 
these vast and savage regions, some from i 
gul's country, some through Armenia an( 
and arrived at Pekin ; which, I make no < 
(by comparing all their several accounts f 
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tions) is the sanae famoas city that is called Cam* 
balu by Paulas Venetus, seated in the northern 
provinces of China, which is by him called Cataya. 
The reason of this difference in names was, that 
when Paulas Venetus was there, the Cham of East 
Tartary, called Cataya, had possessed himself, by 
conquest, of several northern provincesof China, 
as well as that of Pckin, where he made his resi- 
dence, and which was, like the rest of his empire, 
called Cataya, and the chief city Cambalu, by a 
Tartar name. After some time, all these provinces 
were again recovered by the Chineses from the 
Tartars, and returned to their old Chinese appel- 
lations ; and the king of China, who then expelled 
the Tartars, fixed the seat of his empire at Pekin, 
(which had been formerly at Nankin and Quinsay) 
that the force of his armies, lying thereabouts, 
might be ready to defend that frontier against the 
furious invasions of the Tartars, whereof they had 
several times felt the rage and danger. 

After this recovery, China continued in peace^ 
and prosperous under their own emperors, till about 
the year 1616, when the Tartars again invaded 
them; and, after a long and bloody war of above 
thirty year^, in the end made themselves absolute 
masters of the whole kingdom, and so it has ever 
since continued. 

This region, commonly known by the name of 
China, extends about eighteen hundred miles, or 
thirty, degrees of northern and southern latitude. 
It is not esteemed so much of longitude ; but. this 
is more uncertain, the journey through the whole 
country, from east to west, having not, that I find, 
been ever performed by any European ; and tht^ 
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accoQiits taken only from report of the natives : 
■or is it easily agreed where the habitable parts 
of China deter^iine westward, since some authors, 
say they end in mountains, -stored only with wild 
beasts and wild men, tliat have neither laws nor 
language, nor other commerce with the Cbineses, 
than by descents sometimes made npon them, for 
rapines or for rapes : and other authors say, there 
are sach inaccessible mountains, even in the midst 
of China, so as the first accounts may have left 
out great countries beyond these mountains, which 
they took for the utmost border of this kinf^om. 

Whatever length it has, which by none is esteemed 
less than twelve or thirteen hundred miles, it must 
be allowed to be the greatest, richest, and most 
populous kingdom now known in the world ; and 
will perhaps be found to owe its riches, force, 
civility, and felicity, to the admirable constitution 
of its government, more tlian any other. 

This empire consists of fifteen several kingdoms^ 
which at least have been so of old, though now go- 
verned as provinces, by their several viceroys, who 
yet live in greatness, splendor, and riches, equal to 
the great and sovereign kings. In the whole king- 
dom, are one hundred and forty-five capital cities, 
of mighty extent and magnificent building, and 
one thousand three hundred and twenty-one lesser 
cities, but all walled round : the number of villages 
is infinite, and no country in the known world 
So full of inhabitants, nor so improved by agricul- 
ture, by infinite growth of numerous commodities, 
by canals of incredible length, conjunctions of 
rivers, convenience of ways for the transportation 
of all sorts of goods and conmodities from one 
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province to another, so as no country has so great 
trade ; though, till very lately^ they never had any 
but among themselves; apd what there is uoi^ 
foreign among them is not driven by the Chineses 
going out of their country to manage it, but only by 
the permission of the Portuguese and Dutcli to 
come and trade in some skirts of their southern 
provinces. 

For testimonies of their greatness, I shall only 
add what is agreed of their famous wall, and of 
their city Pekin, The stone wall which divides 
the northern parts of China from Tartary, is reck- 
oned, by some twelve, by others nine hundred miles 
long, running over rocks and hills, through marshes 
and deserts, and making way for riviers by mighty 
arches : it is forty-five feet high, and twenty feet 
thick at the bottom, divided at certain spaces by 
great towers: it was built above two thousand 
years ago ; but with such admirable architecture, 
that where some^aps have not been broken down 
by the Tartars upon their irruptions, the rest is still 
as entire as when iuwas first built. The king that 
raised this wall appointed a million of soldiers, 
who were listed and paid for the defence of it 
against the Tartars, and took their turns, by cer« 
tain numbers at certain times, for the guard of this 
frontier. 

The imperial city of Pekin is nothing so large 
as several other cities of China, (whereof Nankin 
is esteemed the greatest) but is a regular four- 
square ; the wall of each side is six miles in length : 
in each of these sides are three gates, and on each 
side of each gate are great palaces or forts for the 
guards belonging to them^ which are a thousand 
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ineD to each gate. The streets run quite - cross, 
with a thorough view and passage from each gate 
to that which is over against it in the opposite 
side ; and these streets are ranged full of stately 
houses. 

The palace of the emperor is three miles in com- 
pass, consisting of three courts, one within the 
other, whereof the last (where the emperor lodges) 
is four hundred paces square : the other two are 
filled with his domestics, officers, and guards, to the 
number of sixteen thousand persons : without these 
courts, are large and delicious gardens, many arti- 
ficial rocks and hills, streams of rivers drawn into 
several canals faced with square stone, and the 
whole achieved with such admirable invention, 
cost, and workmanship, that nothing ancient or 
modern seems to eome near it ; and all served with 
such magnificence, order, and splendor, that the 
audience of a foreign amlxEissador, at Pekin, seems 
a sight as great and noble as one of the triumphs 
at Rome. 

As other nations are usually distinguished into 
noble and plebeian, so that of China may be di- 
stinguished into learned and illiterate : the last 
makes up the body and mass of the people who are 
governed ; the.first comprehends all the magistrates 
that govern, and those who may in time or course 
succeed them in the magistracy ; for no other than 
the learned are ever employed in the government; 
nor any in the greatest charges, that are not of 
those ranks or degrees of learning, that make them 
termed sages, or philosophers^ or doctors among 
them. 

But to comprehend what this government of 
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China is, and what the persons employed in it, 
there will be a necessity of Isnowing what their- 
learning is, and liow it malies them fit for govern* 
ment, very contrary to what ours in Europe is ob* 
served to do, and tlie reason of such different effects 
from the same cause. 

The two great heroes of the Chinese nation were 
Foba and Confucbu, whose memories have always 
continued among them sacred and adored. Foha 
lived about four tliousand years ago, and was the 
first founder of their kingdom; the progress 
whereof has ever since continued upon their re- 
cords so clear, that they are esteemed by the mis* 
sionary Jesuits unquesti6uable and infallible: for 
after the death of every king, the successor ap* 
points certain persons to write the memorable ac- 
tions of his predecessor's reign ; and of these an 
epitome is afterwards drawn and entered into their 
registers. Fohu first reduced them from the com- 
mon original lives of mankind, introduced agri- 
culture, wedlock, distinction of sexes by different 
habits, laws, and orders of government : be invented 
characters, and left several short tables or writings 
of astronomy, or observations of the heavens, of 
morality, of physic, and political government t the 
characters he used seem to have been partly stndght 
lines of different lengths, and distinguished by di^ 
ferent points ; and partly hieroglyphics ; and these, 
in time, were followed by characters, of which each 
expressed one word. 

In these several ways were, for many centuries, 
composed many books among the Chiueses, in many 
sorts of learning, especially natural and moral phi- 
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losophy, astronomy^ astrology, pbysic, aud agricui* 
tore. 

Something above two thousand years ago li?ed 
Confochn, the most learned, wise, and virtnous of 
all the Cbineses ; and for whom both the king and 
magistrates in his own age, and ail of them in the 
tges since, seem to have had the greatest deference 
that has any where been rendered to any mortal 
man. He writ many tracts, and in them digested 
all the learning of the ancienU, even from the first 
writing or tables of Fohn; at least, all that he thought 
necessary or useful to mankind, in their personal, 
dvil, or political capacities— which were then re- 
ceived and since prosecuted with so great esteetn 
and veneration^ that none has questioned whatever 
he writ, but admitted it as the truest and best rules 
of opinion and life ; so that it is enough in all argu- 
ment that Confuchu has said it. 

Some time after lived a king, who, to raise a 
new period of time from his own name and reign, 
endeavoured to abolish the memory of all that had 
passed before him, and caused all books to be burnt, 
except those of physic and agriculture. Out of 
this ruin to learning escaped, either by chance, or 
some private industry, the epitomes or registers of 
the several successions of tlieir kings since Fohu, 
and the works of Confuchu, or at least a part of 
them, which have lately in France been printed in 
the Latin tongue, with a learned preface by some 
of the missionary Jesuits^ under the title of the 
works of Confucius. 

After the death of this tyraonoas and ambitions 
king, these writings came abroad^ aiid^ t»eiag the 
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only remainders of the ancient Chinese learning, 
were received with general applause, or rather re- 
neration : four learned men, having long addtfcted 
themselves to the study of these hooks, writ four 
several tracts or comments upon them ; and on^ 
of the succeeding kings made a law, that no other 
learning should be taught, studied, or exercised^ 
but what was extracted out of these five books ; 
and so learning has ever since continued in China, 
wholly confined to the writings of those five men, 
or rather to those of their |>rince of philosophers, 
the great and renowned Confucius. 

The sum of his writings seem to be a body or di- 
gestion of ethics, that is, of all moral virtues, either 
personal, economical, civil, or political; and framed 
for the institution and conduct of men's lives, their 
families, and their governments, but chiefly of the 
last : the bent of his thoughts and reasonings mn* 
ning up and down this scale — that no people can be 
happy but under good governments, and no govern- 
ments happy but over good men ; and that for the 
-felicity Of mankind, all men in a nation, from the 
prince to the meanest peasant, should endeavour to 
be good, and wise, and virtuous, as far as his own 
thoughts, the precepts of others, or the laws of hit 
country can instruct him. 

The chief principle he seems ^o lay down for a 
foundation, and builds upon, is, that every man 
ought to study and endeavour the improving and 
perfecting of his own natural reason to the greatest 
height he is capable, so as he may never (or as 
seldom as can be) en* and swerve from the Uiw of 
nature, in the course and conduct of his life; that 
this, being not to be done without much tho«^\^ 
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inquiry, and diligence, nialces study and philosophy 
necessary; which teaches men what is good and 
what is Imd, either in its own nature or for theirs ; 
and, consequently, what is to be done, and what is 
to be avoided, liy every man in his several station or 
capacity : that in this perfection of natural reason 
consists the {)erfection pf body and mind, and the 
utmost or supreme happiness of mauliiud : that the 
means and rules to attain this perfection, are chiefly 
not to will or desire any thing but what is consonant 
to, his natural reason, nor any thing that is not 
agreeable to the good and happiness of other men, 
as well as our own. To this end, is prescribed the 
constant course and practice of the several virtues, 
known and agreed so generally in the world ; among 
which, courtesy or civility, and gratitude, are car- 
dinal with them. In short, the whole scope of all 
Confucius has writ seems aimed only at teaching 
men to live well, and to govern well ; how parents, 
masters, and magistrates should rule, and how chil- 
dren, servants, and subjects should obey. 

All this, with the many particular rules and in- 
structions, for either personal^ economical, or po- 
litical wisdom and vintue, is discoursed by him, 
with great compass of knowledge, excellence of 
sense, reach of wit, and illustrated with elegance 
of style, and aptness of similitudes and examples, 
as may be easily conceived by any that can allow 
for the lameness and shortness of translations out 
of language and manners of writing infinitely dif- 
fering from ours ; so as the man appears to have 
been of a very extraordinary genius, of mighty 
learning, admirable virtue, excellent nature, a true 
patriot of his country, and lover of mankind. 
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This is the leaniiug of the Chinesef, and all other 
sorts are either diMisf d or ignoble among them ; 
all that, which we call scholastic or polemic, is on- 
kuown or unpractised, and serves, I fear, among d8« 
for little more than to raise doubts and disputes, 
heats and feods, animosities and factions in all con- 
troversies of religion or government. £ven astro^ 
logy, and physic, and chymistry, are but ignoble 
studies, though there are many among them that 
excel in all these ; and the astrologers are much in 
vogue among the vulgar, as well as their predic- 
tions ; the chy mists apply themselves chiefly to the 
search of the universal medicine, for health and 
length of life, pretending to make men immortal, 
if they can find it out : the physicians excel in the 
knowledge of the pulse, and of all simple medi- 
cines, and go little farther ; but in the first are so 
skilful, as they pretend not only to tell by it, bow 
many hours or days a sick man can last, but how 
many years a man in perfect seeming health may 
live, in case of no accident or violence : and by 
simples they pretend to relieve all diseases that na- 
ture will allow to be cured : they never let blood ; 
bat say, "U the pot boils too fast, there is no need 
of lading out any of the water, but only of takiog 
away the fire from under it ;" and so they allay all 
heats of the blood by abstinence, diet^ and cooling 
herbs. 

But all this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Confucian only esseutial and 
incorporate to tlieir government — into which none 
enters without having first passed through the se- 
veral degrees. To attain it^ is first necessary the 
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knowledge of their letters or characters ; and to 
this must be applied at least ten or twelve years' 
study and diligence, and twenty for great perfec- 
tion in it : for, by all I can gather out of so mtoy 
authors as have written of China, they have no 
letters at all, but only so many characters, express- 
ing so many words : these are said by some to be 
sixty, by others eighty, and by others sixscore 
thousand ; and upon the whole, their writings seem 
to me to be like that of short-hand among us, in 
case there wqre a different character invented for 
every word in our language. Their writing is nei- 
ther from the left hand to the right, like the Eu- 
ropean, nor from right to left, like the Asiatic lan- 
guages; but from top to bottom of the paper in one 
straight line, and then beginning again at the top, 
till the side be full. 

The learning of China, therefore, consists first in 
the knowledge of their language, and next in the 
learning, study, and practice of the writings of 
Confucius and his four great disciples ; and as every 
man grows more perfect in both these, so he is 
more esteemed and advanced ; nor is it enough te 
have read Confucius, unless it be discovered, by re- 
taining the principal parts of him in their memories, 
and the practice of him in their lives. 

The learned among them are promoted by three 
degrees : the fifst may resemble that of sophisters 
in our colleges, after two or three years' standing ; 
and this degree is conferred by public examiners 
appointed for that purpose, who go through the 
chief cities of each province once, a year, and, upon 
scrutiny^ admit such of the candidates as they ap- 
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prove, to this degree, register tbeir names, aud 
give them a badge belonging to this first form of 
the learned. 

The second degree is promoted with more form, 
and performed once in three years, in a great col- 
lege built for that purpose in the chief city of each 
kingdom, by several examiners appointed by the 
king ; and strict inquiries and questions, both of 
language and learning, and much criticism upon the 
several writings, produced by the several pretenders, 
aud submitted to the examiners. This degree may 
resemble that of masters of arts in our colleges, 
and is conferred with a new badge belonging 
to it. 

The third degree may be compared to that of 
doctors among us in any of our sciences, and is 
never conferred but in the imperial city of Pekiu, 
with great forms and solemnities, after much ex- 
amining, aud deliberation of the persons appointed 
for that purpose ; and of this degree there are never 
to be above three hundred at a time in the whole 
empire, besides such as are actually in the magi- 
stracy or government — who are all chosen out of 
the persons that have commenced or attained this 
degree of learning. Upon the taking each degree, 
they repair to a temple of Confucius, which is 
erected in each city, and adjoins to the colleges ; 
and there tliey perform the worship and ceremonies 
appointed in lionour of his memory, as the great 
prince or hero of the learned. 

Of these persons all their councils and all their 
magistracies are composed ; out of these are chosen 
all their chief officers and mandarines, both civil 
aud military ; with these the emperors aud vice- 

VOL. I. G 
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roys of provinces, and generals of armies, advise 
fiipon all great occasions; and their learning and 
virtue make them esteemed more able for the exe- 
cution and discharp;e of all public employments than 
the longest practice and experience iu other coun- 
tries ; and, when they come into armies, they are 
found braver and more generous in exposing their 
lives upon all great occasions, than the boldest sol- 
diers of their troops. 

Now for the government, it is absolute monarchy, 
there being no other laws in China but the king's 
orders and commands : and it is likewise hereditary, 
still descending to the next of blood. 
!i But all orders and commands of the king proceed 

1| through his councils, and are made upon the recom- 

il mendation or petition of the council proper and 

i appointed for that affair ; so that all matters are 

debated, determined, and concluded by the several 
councils ; and then, upon their advices or requests 
made \o the king, they are ratified and signed by 
him, and so pass into laws. 

All great offices of state are likewise conferred 
by the king, upon the same recommendations oi 
petitions of his several councils ; so that none are 
preferred by the humour of the prince himself, noi 
by favour of any minister, by flattery or corruption ; 
but by force or appearance of merit, of learning; 
and of virtue ; which, observed by the several conn< 
ells, gain their recommendations or petitions to the 
;; king. 

! The chief officers are either those of state, re- 

!; siding constantly at court, and by whom the whole 

empire is governed ; or the provincial officers, vice* 

roys> and magistrates or mandarines : for the first. 
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there are, in the imperial city at Pekin, six seve- 
ral councils ; or, as some authors affirm, one great 
council, that divides itself into six smaller, but di- 
stinct branches. Some difference is also made by 
writers, concerning the nature or the business of 
these councils : but that which seems most gene- 
rally agreed is, that the first of these six is a coun- 
cil of state, by whom all officei*s through the whole 
kingdom are chosen, according to their learning 
and merit e the second is the council of treasury, 
which has inspection into the whole revenue, and 
the receipts and payments that are made in or out 
of it : the third takes care of the temples, offer- 
ings, feasts, and ceremonies belonging to them ; as 
likewise of learning, and the schools or colleges 
designed for it : the fourth is the council of war, 
which disposes of all military offices and honours, 
and all matters of war and peace, that is, by the 
king's command, issued upon their representation : 
the fifth takes care of all the royal or public build- 
ings, and of their fleets : and the sixth is a council 
or court of justice or judicature, in all causes both 
civil and criminal. 

Each of these councils has a president, and two 
assistants, or chief secretaries, whereof one sits at 
his right, and the other on his left hand ; who di- 
gest and register the debates and orders of the 
council : and besides these, there are in each coun- 
cil ten counsellors. 

By these councils, the whole empire of China is 
governed through all the several kingdoms that 
compose it; and they have in each province parti- 
cular officers, intendants, and notaries, from whom 
they rcDceive constant acoonnts^ and to whom tbe.% 
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send constant instructions concerning all passages 
or affairs of moment in any of the several provinces 
of the kingdom. 

There are» besides these six, several smaller coun* 
cils ; as one for the affairs of the king's women, fot 
his household, and his domestic chancery or justice : 
but above all, is the council of the Colaos, or chief 
ministers, who are seldom above five or six in num- 
ber, but persons of the most consummate prudence 
and experience ; who, after having passed with 
great applause through the other councils or -go- 
vernments of provinces, are at last advanced to 
this supreme dignity, and serve as a privy council, 
or rather a junto, sitting with the emperor him- 
self, which is allowed to none of the others : to 
these are presented all the results or requests of 
the other councils ; and being by their advice ap-^ 
proved, they are by the emperor signed and ratified, 
and so dispatched. 

These are always attended by some of the chief- 
est and most renowned philosophers or sages of the 
kingdom^ who attend the emperor, and serve him 
in receiving all petitions, and give their opinions 
upon them to the emperor or the Culaos ; as also 
upon any matters of great moment and difficulty, 
when they are consulted : and these are chosen, out 
of two assemblies residing at Pekin, and consist- 
iug of sixty men each ; but all choice persons, whose 
wisdom and virtue are generally known and ap- 
plauded. They are employed in all matters of learn- 
ing, and giving necessary orders therein ; keeping 
all the public writings, and ordering and digesting 
them ; registering all laws and orders of state ; and 
out of these are appointed, by each succeeding 
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king, some persons to relate and register tbe times 
and actions of his predecessor. They are, at their 
leisure, much given to poetry ; in which they com- 
pile tlie praises of virtuous men and actions, satires , 
against vice, inscriptions for monuments and tri- 
umphal arches, and such Wke compositions. And 
lastly, out of these, (as they grow in esteem and 
fame of wisdom and virtue) are chosen and ad- 
vanced by degrees the officers of state, and coun- 
sellors in the several councils ; and none ever ar- 
rives to be a Colao,'that has not been one of these 
two assemblies. 

Each particular kingdom of the empire has the 
same councils, or some very like them, for the go- 
vernment of that particular province ; but there is 
besides, in each, a superintendent, sent more im- 
mediately from court, to inspect the coui*se of af- 
fairs ; a censor of justice and manners, without 
whose approval, no capital sentences are to be exc 
cuted ; and a third officer, employed by the em- 
press in the nature of an almoner, whose business 
is only that of charity, and relief of the poor and 
distressed, and setting free prisoners upon small 
debts or offences : there is, besides, in each pro- 
vince, a particular council, to take care of learn- 
ing, and to appoint rules and examiners for the 
several degrees thereof. 

It were endless to enumerate all the excellent 
orders of this state, which seem contrived by a 
reach of sense and wisdom, beyond what we meet 
with in any other government of the world ; but, 
by some few, the rest may be judged. 

Each prince of the royal blood has a revenue as- 
signed him, and a city where he is bound to ce%vl<&<^ 
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and never to stir out of it without the emp 
leave. All degrees of people are distinguish 
their habit, and the several officers by several I 
upon them : and the colour worn by the em 
which is yellow, is never used by any other | 
whatsoever. Every house has a board ov« 
door, wherein is written, the number, sex, an 
lity of the persons living in it ; and to a c 
number of houses one is appointed to inspe 
rest, and take care that this be exactly 
None is admitted to bear office in any pr 
where he was bora, unless it be military ; wl 
grounded upon the belief, that in matters c 
tice,men will be partial to their friends ; but ic 
of war, men will fight best for their own cc 
None ever continues in any office above three 
unless upon a new election ; and none, put c 
miscarriage in his office, is again admitted 
employment. The two great hinges of all g 
ments, reward and punishment, are no where 
with greater care, nor exercised with more 1 
and severity: their justice is rigorous upon 
fences against the law, but none more exei 
than upon corruption in judges: besides th 
quisition is made into their ignorance and 
uess, and even into carelessness and rashn 
their sentences ; and as the first is punisbe 
death, so these are with dismission and di: 
The rewards of honour, (besides those of ad 
ment) are conferred by patents from the en 
expressing merits, and granting privileges, 
lars of marble, with elegant and honorary ii 
tlons ; and to merit extraordinary towards the 
and country, even by erecting temples, offeri 
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cense, and appointing priests for the service of 
them. Agi'icuiture is encouraged by so many spe- 
cial privileges from the crown, and the common 
laws or customs of the country, that whatever wars 
happen, the tillers of the ground are untouched, as 
if they were sacred, like priests in other places ; so 
as no country in the world was ever known to be 
so cultivated as the whole kingdom of China. Ho- 
nour and respect is no whe^re paid to nobility and 
riches so much as it is here to virtue and learning, 
which are equally regarded both by the prince and 
the people i and the advancement to office of per- 
sons only for excelling in those qualities, prevents 
the cankers of envy and faction, that corrupt and 
destroy so many other governments : every one 
seeking preferment here only by merit, attributes 
to it that of other men. Though the king be the 
most absolute in the world, (since there are no other 
laws in China but what he makes) yet, all matters 
being first digested and represented by his coun- 
cils, the humours and passions of the prince enter 
not into the forms or conduct of the government ; 
but his personal favours to men or women are dis- 
tributed in the preferments of his household, or out 
of the vast revenue that is particularly applied to it, 
for support of the greatest expense and magnificence 
that appears in any palace of the world : so that it 
may truly be said, that no king is better served and 
obeyed, more honoured, or rather adored ; and no 
people are better governed, nor with greater ease 
and felicity. 

Upon these foundations and institutions, by such 
methods and orders, the kingdom of China seems 
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to be framed and policed with tbe utmost force and 
reach of human v^isdoni, reasooy and contrivance ; 
and in practice to excel the very speculations of 
other men, and all those imaginary schemes of the 
European wits, the institutions of Xeuophon, the 
republic of Plato, the Utopias, or Oceanas, of our 
modem writers : and this will perhaps be allowed 
by any that considers the vastness, the opulence, 
the populousness of this region, with the ease and 
facility wherewith it is governed, and the length of 
time this government has run* The last is three 
times longer than that of the Assyrian monarchy, 
which was thirteen hundred years, and the longest 
period of any government we meet with in story. 
The numbers of people and of their forces, the 
treasures and revenues of the crown, as well as 
wealth and plenty of the subjects, the magnificence 
of their public buildings and works, would be in- 
credible, if they were not confirmed by the concur- 
ring testimonies of Paulos Venetus, Martinius Ker- 
cherus, with several other relations, in Italian, 
Portuguese, and Dutch ; either by missionary friars, 
or persons employed thither upon trade, or embas- 
sies upon that occasion : yet the whole government 
is represented as a thing managed with as much 
facility, order, and quiet, as a common family; 
though some writers affirm, the number of people 
iu China before the last Tartar wars, to have been 
above two hundred millions : indeed, the canals cut 
through the country, or made by coujunctious of 
rivers, are so infinite, and of such lengths, and so 
perpetually filled with boats and vessels of all kinds, 
that one writer believes there are near as. many 
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people in these, aud the ships wherewith their 
havens are filled, who live upon the water, as those 
upon the laud. 

It is true, that as physicians say, the highest de- 
gree of health in a body subjects it to the greatest 
danger aud violence of some disease, so the per- 
fections of this government or constitution has had 
the same effect, joined with the accident of their 
situation upon such a neighbour as the Tartars: 
for these, by the hardness and poverty of their 
country and their lives, are the boldest and the 
fiercest people in the world, and the most enter- 
prising. On the other side, the excellence of the 
Chinese wit and government renders them, by great 
ease, plenty, aud luxury, in time effeminate, aqd 
thereby exposes them to frequent attempts and in- 
vasions of their savage neighbours : three several 
times, upon their records, the Tartars have con- 
quered great parts of the Isingdom of China, and, 
after long establishments there, have been expelled; 
till, (as we said before) about the year 1650, they 
achieved the complete and entire conquest of the 
whole empire, after a bloody war of above thirty 
years. But the force of this constitution and go- 
vernment appears in lio circumstance or light so 
great as in this ; that it has waded safe through so 
great tempests and inundations as six changes of 
race among their kings by civil wars, and four con- 
quests by foreign and barbarous forces :. for, under 
the present Tartar kings, the government continues 
still the same, and in the hands of the Chinese 
learned ; and all the change that appears to have 
been made by such a storm or revolution, has beea 
only that a Tartar race sits oo the throne instead 
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of a Chinese; and the cities and strong places are 
garrisoned by Tartar soldiers, who fall by degrees 
into the manners, customs, and language of the 
Chiueses.. So great a respect, or rather veneration, 
is paid to this wise and admirable constitution, 
even by its enemies and invaders, that both civil 
usurpers and foreign conquerors vie with emu- 
lation who shall make greatest court, and give 
most support to it, finding no other means to se- 
cure their own safety and ease, by the obedience of 
the people, than the establishment and preservation 
of their ancient constitutions and government. 

The great Jdea which may be conceived of the 
Chinese wisdom and knowledge, as well as their 
wit, ingenuity, and civility, by all we either read 
or see of them, is apt to be lessened by their gross 
and sottish idolatry ; but this itself is onfy among 
the vulgar or illiterate, who worship, after their 
manner, whatever idols belong to each city, or 
village, or family ; and the temples, and priests be- 
longing to them, are in usual request amoug the 
common people and the women : but the learned 
adore the Spirit of the world, which they hold to 
be eternal, and this without temples, idols, or 
priests : and the emperor only is allowed to sacri- 
fice at certain times, by himself or his officers, at 
two temples, in the two imperial cities of Pekin 
and Nankin ; one dedicated to heaven, and the other 
to the.earth. 

. This I mention, to show how the farthest cast 
and west may be found to agree in notions of di- 
vinity, as well as in excellence of civil or politic 
constitutions, by passing at one leap from these of 
China to those of Peru. 
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SECTION III. 



It is known enough, that, about the year 1484, 
Alouzo Sanchez, master of a Spanish vessel, that 
usually traded from those coasts to the Canaries 
and Madeiras, was, in his passage between these 
islands, surprised with a furious storm at east, so 
violent, that he was forced to let his ship drive be- 
fore it without any sail ; and so black, that within 
twenty.eight days he could not take the height of 
the sun : that he was at length cast upon a shore, 
but whether island or continent he could not tell, 
but full of savage people : that after infinite toils, 
dangers, and miseries of hunger and sickness, he 
made at length one of the Tercera islands, with 
only five men left of seventeen he carried out; 
and meeting there with the famous Columbo, made 
him such relations, and so pertinent accounts of 
his voyage, as gave occasion > for the discovery of 
America, or the West- Indies, by this man, so re- 
nowned in our modem story. 

Whatever predictions have been since found out, 
or applied towards the discovery of this new world, 
or stories told of a certain prince in Wales having 
run the same fortune, or of the ancient Cartha- 
ginians — I do not find, by all that I have read upon 
this subJL'Ct, any reason to believe that -any mor- 
tals from Europe or Africa had ever traced those 
unknown paths of that Western Ocean or left 
the least footsteps of having discovered those coun- 
tries, before Alouzo Sanchez and his crew. Upon 
the arrival of the Spaniards there with Colnmba«^ 
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they found nature as naked as the inhabitants ; in 
most parts, no thought of business, farther than 
the most natural pleasures or necessities of life; 
nations divided by natural bounds of rivers, rocks, 
or mountains, or difference of language; quarrels 
among them only for hunger or lust ; the com- 
' mand in wars given to the strongest or the bravest, 
and in peace taken up or exercised by the boldest 
among them ; and their lives commonly spent in 
the most innocent entertainments of hunting, fish- 
ing, feasting, or in the most careless leisure. 

There were among them many principalities, 
that seemed to have grown up from the origioal of 
paternal dominion, and some communities with 
orders and laws ; but the two great dominions were 
those of Mexico and Peru, which had arrived to 
such extent of territory, power, and riches, that 
amazed those who had been enough acquainted 
with the greatness and splendour of the European 
kingdoms : and I never met with any story so en- 
tertaining as the relations of the several learned 
Spanish Jebuits, and others, concerning these coun- 
tries and people, in their native innocence and sim- 
plicity. Mexico was so v^t an empire, that it was 
well represented by the common answer of the In- , 
dians all along that coast, to the Spfiniards, when 
they came to any part, and asked the people whe- 
ther they were under Montezuma, Quien noes esclaito 
dc Montezuma ? or, ** Who is not a slave of Mon- 
tezuma ?*' as if they thought the whole world - 
were so. They might truly call it slave, for no 
dominion was ever so absolute, so tyrannous, and 
80 cruel as his. Among other tributes imposed on 
the people, one was of men to be sacrificed every 
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year to an ugly defornieil idol, iu the great temple 
of Mexico. Such numbers as the king pleased of 
poor victims, were laid upoii such extents of cities 
or villages, or number of inhabitants, and there 
chosen by lot, to satisfy such bloody and inhuman 
taxes : these were often influenced by the priests, 
who, when they saw a man grow negligent, either 
iu respect to tliemseh-es, or devotion to their idols, 
would send to tell the king that the gods were 
hungry, and thereupon the common tribute was 
raised ; so as that year the Spaniards landed and 
invaded Mexico, there had been above thirty thou- 
sand men sacrificed to this cruel superstition : and 
this was said to have given great occasion for the 
easy conquests of the Spaniards, by the easy revolts 
and submissions of the natives to any new do- 
minions. 

The same was observed to happen in Peru, by 
the general hatred and aversion of the people in 
that empire to Atahualpa, who, being a bastard of 
the Ynca's family, had first by practices and subtlety, 
and afterwards by cruelty and violence, raised 
himself to the throne of Peru, and cut off, with 
merciless cruelty, all the masculine race of the true 
royal blood that were at man's estate, or near it ; 
after that line had lasted pure and sacred, and 
reigned, with unspeakable felicity both to them- 
selves and their subjects, for above eight hundred 
years. 

This kingdom is said to have extended near seven 
hundred leagues in length, from north to south, 
and about a hundred and twenty in breadth : it is 
bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean ; on the 
east by mountains impassable for men or beasts > 
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aud, as some write, even birds themselves; the 
heiglit being such, as makes their tops always co- 
vered with snow, even in that warm region. On 
the north it is bounded with a great river; and ou 
the south with another, which separates it from 
the province of Chili, that reaches to the Magellan 
Straits. 

The kingdom of Pern deduced its original from 
their great heroes. Mango Copac, and his wife and 
sister Coya Mama, who are said to have first ap- 
peared in that country, near a mighty lake, which 
is still sacred with them upon this occasion. 

Before this time, the people of these countries 
are reported to have lived like the beasts among 
them, without any traces of orders, laws, or reli- 
gion ; without other food than from the trees or the 
herbs, or what game they could catch ; without far- 
ther provision than for present hunger ; without any 
clothing or houses ; but dwelt in rocks, or caves, 
or trees, to be secure from wild beasts, or in tops 
of hills, if they were in fear of fierce neighbours. 
When Mango Copac and his sister came first into 
these naked lands, as they were persons of excellent 
»hape and beauty, so they were adorned with such 
clothes as continued afterwards the usual habit of 
the Yncas, by which name they called themselves. 
They told the people, who first came about them, 
that they were the son and daughter of the Sun, 
and that their father, taking pity of the miserable 
condition of mankind, had sent them down to re- 
claim them from those bestial lives, and to instruct 
them how to live happily and safely, by observing 
such laws, customs, and orders, as their father, 
the Sun, had commanded these his children to 
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teach them. The great rale they first taught, was, 
that every mau i^hoold live according to reason, 
and consequently, neither' say nor do any thing to 
others, that they were not willing others should 
say or do to them ; because it was against all com- 
mon reason, to make one law for ourselves, and 
another for other people : and this was the great 
principle of all their morality. In the next place, 
that they should worship the Sun, who toolv care 
of the whole world, gave life to all creatures, and 
made the plants grow, and the herbs fit for food 
to maintain them ; and was so careful and so good, 
as to spare no pains of his own, but to go round 
the world every day, to inspect and provide for all 
that was upon it ; and had sent these his two children 
down on purpose, for the good and happiness of 
mankind, and to rule them with the same care 
and goodness that he did the world. After this, 
they taught them the arts most necessary for life ; 
as Mango Copac, to sow maize (or the common In- 
dian grain) at certain seasons ; to preserve it against 
others; to build houses against inclemencies of 
air, and danger of wild beasts ; to distinguish tl>em- 
selves by wedlock into several families ; to clothe 
themselves, so as to cover at least the shame of 
nakedness; to tame and nourish such creatures as^ 
might be of common use and sustenance. Coya 
Alama taught the women to spin and weave, both 
cotton, and certain coarse wools of some beast 
among them. 

With these instructions and inventions, they were 
so much believed in all they said, and adored for 
what they did and taught of common utility, that 
they were followed by great numbers of people, 
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observed and obeyed like sous of the Suu, seut 
down from heaven to instruct and to govern them. 
Mango Copac had in his hand a rod of .gold, aboat 
two feet long, and five inches round. He said, 
that his father, the Sun, had given it him, and bid 
him, when he travelled northward from the lake, 
he should, every time he rested, strike this wand 
down into the ground, and where at the first stroke 
it should go down to the very top, he should there 
build a temple to the Sun, and fix the seat of his 
government. 

This fell out to be in the vale of Cozco, wher^ 
he founded that city which was head of this great 
kingdom of Peru. 

Here he divided his company into two colonies 
or plantations, and called one the high Casco, and 
the other the low, and began here to be a lawgiver 
to those people* In each of these were at first a 
thousand families, which he caused all to be regi- 
stered, with the numbers in each. This he did by 
strings of several colours, and knots of several kinds 
and colour upon them; by which both accounts 
were kept of things and times, and as much ex- 
pressed of their minds, as was neces.sary in govern- 
ment, where neither letters nor money, nor con- 
sequently disputes or avarice, with their conse- 
quences, ever entered. 

He instituted decurions through both these colo.- 
nies ; that is, one over every ten families, another 
over fifty, a third over a hundred, a fourth over 
five hundred, and a fifth over a thousand ; and to 
this last they gave the name of a Curaca or Go- 
vernor. Every decurion was a censor, a patron, 
and a judge or arbiter in small controversies among 
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those uuder his charge : they took care that every 
one clothed themselves, laboured, and lived accord- 
ing to the orders given them by the Yncas, from 
their father the Sun ; among which, one was, that 
none who could woric, should be idle, more than 
to rest after labour ; and that none, who could not 
work, by age, sickness, or invalidity, should want, 
but be maintained by the others* pains. These 
were so much observed, that in the whole empire 
of Peru, and during the long race of the Ynca 
kings, no beggar was ever known, and no women 
ever so much as went to see a neighbour, but with 
their work in their hands, which they followed all' 
the time the visit lasted. Upon this, I remember 
a strain of refined civility among them, which was, 
that when any woman went to see another of equal, 
or ordinary birth, she worked at her own work iu 
the other's house ; but if she made a visit to any 
of the Pallas, (which was the namd by which they 
called all the women of the true royal blood, as 
Yncas was that of the men) then they immediately 
desired the Palla to give them a piece of her own 
work, and, the visit passed in working for her. 
Idleness, sentenced by the decurions, was punished 
by so many stripes in public, and the disgrace was 
mure sensible than the pain. Every colony bad 
one supreme judge, to whom the lower decurions 
remitted great and difficult cases, or to whom (in 
such case) the criminals appealed ; but every decu- 
rion that concealed any crime of those under his 
charge above a day and a night, became guilty of 
it, and liable to the same punishment. There 
were laws or orders likewise against theft, mutila- 
tions, murders^ disobedience to officers^ tod adul- 
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iv\es ; for every luau was to have one lawful wife, 
bt had the liberty of keepiug other women as he 
»iild. The punishment of all crimes was either 

rporal pains or death, but commonly the last, 
upon these two reasons which they gave; first, 
that all crimes, whether great or small, wei*e of 
the same nature, and deserved the same punish- 
ment, if they were committed against the divine 
commands, which were sent them down from the 
Snn ; next, that to punish any man in his posses- 
sions or charges, and leave them alive, and in 
strength and liberty, was to leave an ill man more 
incensed or necessitated tu commit new crimes. 
On the other side, they never forfeited the charge 
or possessions of a son for his father's offences; but 
the judges only remonstrated to him the guilt and 
punishment of them, for his warning or example. 
These orders had so great force and effect, that 
many times a whole year passed without the execu- 
tion of one criminal. 

There is no doubt, but that which contributed 
much to this great order in the state, was the dis- 
use of other possessions than what were necessary 
to life, and the eminent virtue o( their first great 
hero, or legislator, which seemed to have been 
entailed upon their whole race, in the course of 
their reigu : so as, in the whole length of it, it is re- 
ported among them, that no true Ynca was ever 
found guilty or punished foe any crime. Thus 
particular qualities have been observed, in old 
Rome, to be constant in the same families for se- 
veral hundred years; as goodness, clemency, love 
of the people, in that of the Valerii ; haughtiness, 
pride, cruelty, and hatred of the people, in thr 
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of the Appii ; which may come frem the force of 
blood, of education, or example. It is certain, no 
government was ever established and coutiniied 
by greater examples of virtue and severity, nor 
any ever gave greater testimouieif, than the Yncas, 
of an excellent institution, by the progresses and 
successes, both in the propagation and extent of 
empire, in force and plenty, in greatness and mag. 
nificence of all public works, as temples, palaces, 
highways, bridges, and in all provisions necessary 
to common ease, safety, and utility of human life : 
so as several of the Jesuits, and particularly Acosta, 
are either so just or so presuming as to prefer the 
civil constitutions of Mango Copac before those 
of Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, or any other law- 
givers so celebrated in the more known parts of the 
world. 

To every colony was assigned such a compass of 
land, whereof one part was appropriated to the 
Sun ; a second to the widows, orphans, poor, old, 
or maimed ; a third to the peculiar maintenance of 
every family, according to their number; and a 
fourth to the Ynca. In this order, the whole was 
tilled, and the harvest, or product, laid up in seve- 
ral granaries ; out of which it was distributed by 
officers to that purpose, according to the severed 
uses for which it was designed, and new seed is- 
sued out at the season for the new tillage. 

Every decurion, besides the office of a censor 
and judge, had that likewise of a patron or soli- 
citor, for relief of the necessities or wants of those 
under his charge. They were bound to give in to 
the public registers, an account of all that were 
born, and of all that died under their cbac^. 
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None was suffered to leave the colony or people he 
was born in, without leave, nor to change the 
habit commonly used in it, by some parts or marks 
whereof those of each province were distinguished. 
None to marry out of it, no more than the Yucas 
out of their own blood. 

The Ynca that reigned was called Capa Ynca, 
which the Spaniards interpret Soh Sennor, or " Only 
Lord." He ever married the first of his female 
liindred, either sister, niece, or cousin, to preseiTe 
the line the purest they could. Once in two years 
he assembled all the unmarried Yncas, men above 
twenty, and women above sixteen years old, and 
there in public married all such as he thought At, 
by giving each of their hands one to the other: 
the same was done among the vulgar, by the Cu- 
raca of each people. 

Every family, at their time of meah, ate with 
their doors open, so that all might see their tem- 
perance' and order. 

By these and other such laws and institutions. 
Mango Copac first settled his government or king- 
dom in the colonies of Cozco, which were in time 
multiplied into many others, by the willing con- 
fluence and recourse of many several people round 
about him, allured by the divine authority of his 
orders, by the sweetness and clemency of his reign, 
and^by the felicity of all that lived under it ; and 
indeed, the whole government of this race of the 
Yucas was rather like that of a tender father over 
his children, or a just, careful, and well-natured 
guardian over pupils, than of a lord or commander 
over slaves or subjects : by which they came to be 
so honoured or adored, that it was like sacrilege 
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for any common person so much as to touch the 
Ynca without his leave ; which was given as a 
grace to those who served him well, or to new sub* 
jects that submitted to him. 

After the extent of his Icingdom into great com- 
passes of territoi7 round Cozco, by voluntary sub- 
mission of the people, as to some evangelical, rather 
than legal doctrines or institutions. Mango Copac 
assembled all his Curacas, and told them, that his 
father, the Sun, had commanded him to extend his 
institutions and orders as far as he was able, for 
the good and happiness of mankind ; and for that 
purpose, with armed troops, to go to those remoter 
parts that had not yet received them, and to reduce 
them to their observance : that the Sun had com- 
manded him to hurt or offend none that would 
submit to him, and thereby accept of the good and 
happiness that was- offered him by such divine 
bounty ; but to distress only such as refused, with- 
out killing any that did not assail them, and then 
to do it justly in their own defence. 

For this design, he formed and assembled troops 
of men, armed both with offensive, and chiefly 
with defensive weapons. He cast them into the 
order of decurions, in the same manner as he had 
done families ; to every ten men was one officer,* 
another to fifty, another to one hundred, a fourth 
to five hundred, and a fifth to a thousand : there 
was a sixth over five thousand ; and a seventh, as a 
general, over ten thousand ; of which number his 
firat anny was composed. 

With this, and other such armies, he reduced 
many new territories under his empire, declaring, to 
every people he approached, the same, things he 
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had (lone first to those who came about hiui ua 

the great lake, and offering them the benefit of tl 

arts he had taught, the orders he had institute 

the protection he had gtren his subjects, and tl 

felicity they enjoyed under it : those who su' 

mitted, were received into the same rights and e 

joyments with the rest of Iiis subjects ; those wl 

refused, were distressed, and pursued by his fore 

till they were necessitated to accept of his offe 

and conditions. He used no offensive weapo 

against any till they attaclsed them, and then d 

fensive only at first, till the danger and slaughter 

his men grew otherwise unavoidable ; then he si 

fered his forces to fall upon them, and kill witho 

mercy, and' not to spare even those that yield 

tliemselves, after haviiig so long and obstinate 

resisted. Those who submitted after the fi 

threats or distresses, or bloodless opposition, 

received into grace, suffered them to touch 1 

sacred person, made great and common feasts i 

them and his own soldiers together for seve 

days, and then incorporated them into the body 

his empire, and gave to each of them clothes 

wear, and corn to sow. 

By these ways, and such heroic virtues, and 
the length of his reign, he so far extended his < 
minions, as to divide them into fonr provinc 
over each whereof he appointed an Ynca to b< 
viceroy ; (having many sons grown fit to commai 
and in each of them established three supre 
councils; the first of justice, the second of war,] 
the third of the revtiuue, of which an Ynca \ 
likewise president, which continued ever after. 
At the end of a long and adored reign, Mai 
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Copac fell into the last period of his life ; upon 
the approach whereof, he called together all his 
children and grandchildren, with his eldest son, 
to whom he left his kingdom, and told them, that 
for his own part, he was going to repose himself 
with his father the Sun, from whom he came ; 
that he advised and charged them all to go on in 
the paths of reason and virtue which he had taught 
them, till they followed him the same journey ; 
t^at by this course only they would prove them- 
selves to be true sous, of the Sun, and be as such 
honoured and esteemed. He gave the same charge 
more especially and more earnestly to the Ynca 
his successor, and commanded hiin to govern his 
people according to his example, and the precepts 
he had received from the Sun ; and to do it always 
with justice, mercy, piety, clemency, and care of 
the poor; and when he the prince should go iu 
time to rest with his father the Sun, that he should 
give the same instructions and exhortations to his 
successor: and this form was accordingly used 
iu all the succession's of the race of the Yucas, 
which lasted eight hundred years, with the same 
orders, and the greatest felicity that could be of 
any state. 

I will say nothing of the greatness, magnificence, 
and richcH of their buildings, palaces, or temples, 
especially those of the Sun; of the splendor of 
their court, their triumphs after victories, their 
huntings and feasts, their military exercises and 
honours; but, as testimonies of their grandeur, 
mention only two of their highways, whereof one 
was five hundred leagues, plain and levelled through 
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monDtaiiis, rocks, and valleys, so that a can-iage 
might drive through the whole length without dif- 
ficulty ; another, very long and large, paved all 
with cut or squared stone, fenced with low walla 
on each side, and set with trees, whose branches 
gave shade, and the fruits food, to all that passed. 
I shall end this survey of their government with 
one remark upon their religion, which is, that 
though the vulgar worshipped only the Sun, yet 
the Amautas, who were th^ir sages or philoso- 
phers, taught, that the Sun was only the great 
minister of Pachacamac, whom they adored in 
the first place, and to whom a great and sump- 
tuous temple was dedicated. This word is inter- 
preted by the Spaniard, Animador del mundo, or 
" He that animates or enlivens the world ;" and 
seems to be yet a more refined notion of the Deity 
than that of the Chineses, who adored the Spirit 
and Soul of the world. By this principle of their 
religion, as all the others of their government and 
policy, it must, I think, be allowed, that human 
nature is the same in these remote, as well as the 
other more known and celebrated parts of the 
world ; that the different governments of it are 
framed and cultivated by as great reaches and 
strength of reason and of wisdom, as any of ours ; 
and some of their frames less subject to be shaken 
by the passions, factions, and other corruptions, to 
which those in the middle scene of Europe and 
Asia have been so often and so much exposed ; 
that the same causes produce every where the same 
effects ; and that the same honours and obedience 
are in all places but consequences or tributes paid 
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to the same heroic virtue or transcendent genius, 
in what parts soever, or ander what climates of the 
world it fortunes to appear. 



SECTION IV. 

The third survey I proposed to mdke, in this essay 
upon heroic virtue, was that of the northern re- 
gion, which lies without the bounds of the.Euxine 
and the Caspian seas, the river Qxns to the east, 
and the Danube to the west, which by the Greeks 
and Romans was' called all by one general name 
of Scythia ; and little known to any princes or sub- 
jects of the four great monarchies, otherwise than 
by the defeats or disgraces received in their ex- 
peditions against these fierce inhabitants of those 
barren countries. Such was the fatal overthrow of 
Cyrus and his army by the eastern Scythians, and 
the shameful flight of Darius from the western. 

This vast region, which extends from the north- 
east ocean, that bounds Cataya and China to thie 
north-west, that washes the coasts of Norway, Jut- 
land, and some noithem parts of Germany, though 
comprised by the ancients under the common name 
of Scythia, was distinguished into the Asiatic and 
the European, which were divided by the river 
Tauais, and the mountsuns out of which it rises. 
Those numerous nations may be called the eastern 
Scythians, who lie on that side of the Tanais, or at 
least the Volga ; and thode the western, that lie on 
this : among the first, the Massagets were the 
most known or talked of by the ancient writers ; 
and among the last, the Gets and the Sarmatse. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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The first is now comprehended under the general 
name of Great Tartary ; and the second, under those 
of the Lesser Tartary, Muscovy, Poland, Sweden, 
and Denmark ; the two last styling themselves kings 
of the Goths and Vandals. 

How far this vast territory is inhabited north- 
ward by any race of mankind, I think none pretend 
to know ; nor from how remote comers of those 
frozen monntains some of those fierce nations first 
crept out, whose force and arn>8 have been so 
known and felt by all the rest of what was of otd 
called the habitable world. 

Whether it be that the course of conquest has 
mn generally from the north to the south, as from 
the harder upon the softer, or from the poorer 
upon the richer natk)ns, because men commonly 
attack with greater fierceness and courage than 
they defend; being in one spirited by desire, and tti 
the other usually damped by fear — I cannot tell ; 
but certain it is, bow celebrated soever the four 
great monarchies, have been by the writings of so 
many famous authors, who have eternized their 
fame, and thereby their own ; yet there is no part 
of the world that was ever subject to Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, or Roman empires, (except, per- 
haps, some little islands) that has not been ravaged 
and conquered by some of those northern nations, 
whom they reckoned and despised as barbarous ; 
nor where new empires, kingdoms, principalities, 
or governments, have not been by them erected 
upon the ruins of the old ; which may justly mor- 
tify the pride of mankind, the depths of their rea- 
sonings,- the reach of their politics, the wisdom of 
their laws, and force of their discipline, and may 
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be allowed fur a great and uodisputed triamph of 
uature over arL 

It is agreed in story, tliat the Scythians con- 
qnered the Medes during the periods of that race 
in the Assyrian enipite, and were masters of Asia 
for fifteen years, until they returned home upon 
domestic occasions; that Cyrus was beaten and 
slain by their fury and revenge, under, the leading 
of a woman, whose wit and conduct made a great 
figure in ancient story ; that the Romans were 
defeated by the Parthians, who were of the Scy- 
thian race. 

But the great hero of the eastern Scythians or 
Tartars, I esteem to have been Tamerlane ; and^ 
whether he was sou of a shepherd or a king, to 
have been the greatest conqueror that was ever in 
the world, at least that appears upon any present 
records of story. His achievements were great 
upon China, where he subdued many provinces, 
and forced their Icing to such conditions of a 
peace as he was content to impose : he made war 
agi^nst the Mascovites with the same success ; and 
partly by force, partly by consent, he guned a pas* 
sage through their territories for that vast army 
which he led against Btgazet, then the terror of 
the world. He conquered this proud Turk, and 
his whole empire, as far as the Hellespont, which 
he crossed, and made a visit to the poor Greek em- 
peror at Constantinople, who had sent to make 
alliance with him upon his first iuvauon of Bajazet^ 
at whose mercy this prince then almost lay, with 
the small remainders of the Grecian empire. No- 
(hing was greater or more beroical iu this victo* 



rtimiTimerUne, than the fdiLh and lioiioar where- 
with he ob^errrcl tbis alliance with (he Oreeks ; 
Tar hirliiK bpen receirnl at CoDitanttDople with 
' iX\ the >nbmis<tou> that caold be made him ; lw> 
viog Tiewrd and admirtd lite trreameei and ilme- 
Inre of that nobte city, and said, it win fit in make 
the (eal for the empire or the wotldi and harliiK 
the ufftr of it freely made hita by the Greeks to 
pulsras it for bis owu ; yet, after many honours ex- 
changed between theae two princes, be left thli 
city in the freedom, and the Oreek emperor In the 
pOMessioni he fonud Ihem, went bark into Aria, 
sad, ill hii retnni, conquered Syria, Persia, lud 
India, where the Great MokuIs have ever aince 
huiuled to be the race of Tamerlane. After all 
theae conqueitK, he went home, and paaied the rest 
of hi> aite in his own native kingdom, and died a 
f^r and natural death j which waa a strala of feli- 
city, aa well as greatnen, beyond any of tlie cod- 
quETura of the four renownai monarchiea of the 
world. He wai, withoal question, a great and 
hcn»c geninn, of great Justice, exact diMlplioe, 
generous boanly, and much piety, adoring one 
God, tboDgh he waa neither Christian, Jew, noi 
Mahometan ; and deserves a nobler character tbati 
could be allowed bf modern writers to any perMNi 
of a nuion so aulike Ihemselres. 

The Turks were another race of tbeae eaatem 
Scythians, their original coDutriea being placed b; 
some npon the north-eaat, by others apou the 
north-west coast of the Caspian aea; and perliapf 
bath may liave conlrlbatecl to furnish anch nnm- 
bera aa have oiermn so great a part of Europe, 
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Asia, and Africa. But I shall have occasion to say 
more of them and their conquests in the next 



section. 



That part of Scythia that lies between the two 
rivers of the Volga and Boristhenes, whereof the 
one runs into the Caspian, and the other into the 
Euxine sea, was the seat of the Getae, whom He- 
rodotus mentions as then known by the name of 
GetcB immortales, because they believed that when 
they died, they should go to Zamolxis, and enjoy 
a new life in another world; at least such of them 
as lived according to his orders and institutions, 
who had been a great prince or lawgiver among 
them. From this name of Getae came that of Go>' 
thae ; and this part of Scythia, in its whole northern 
extent, I take to have been the vast hive out of 
which issued so many mighty swarms of barbarous 
nations, who, under the several names of Goths, 
Vandals, Alans, Lombards, Huns, Bulgars, FrancR^, 
Saxons, and many others, broke in, at several times 
and places, upon the several provinces of the Roman 
empire, like so many tempests, tore in pieces the 
whole fabric of that government, framed many new 
ones in its room, changed the inhabitants, laiignage, 
customs, laws, the usual names' of places and of 
men, and even the very face of nature, where they . 
came ; and planted new nations and dominions in 
their room. Thus Italy, after many spoil? and in-, 
vasions of the Goths and Vandals, came to be pos- 
sessed by the Lombards, Pannonia by the Huuh, 
Thracia by the Bulbars, the southern parts of Spain, 
orAudalusia,by the Vandals, the east, or Catalonia, 
by the Cutti and Alani ; the rest of that continent 
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by the Goths. Oaul was subdued by the Francs^ 
and Britain by the Saxons — ^both which nations 
are thought to have come anciently from the more 
northern regions, and seated themselves in tliote 
parts of Germany that were afterwards called by 
their names, from whence they proceeded in time' 
to make their latter conquests. The Scutes, who 
oonquened Scotland and Ireland, and possessed 
them under the names of Albin Scntes, and Irin 
Scntes, I gness to hare come from Norway, and 
to have retained more of the ancient Scythians, 
(before the Goths came into those parts) lx>th in 
their language and habit, as that of mantles, and 
in the custom of removing from one part to another, 
according to the seasons or conveniences of pasture. 
The Normans, that came into France, I taice like- 
wise to be a later race from Norway, but after the 
Gothic orders and institutions had gained more 
footing in that province. 

The writers of those times content themselves 
to lay the disgraces and rains of their countries 
upon the numbers and fierceness of these savage 
nations that invaded them, or upon their own dis- 
unions and disorders, that made way for so easy 
conquests; but I cannot believe that the strange 
successes and victorious progresses of these northern 
conquerors should have been the effect only of tu- 
multuary arms and numbers, or that governments 
erected by them, and which have lasted so long in 
Europe, should have been framed by unreasonable 
or unthinking men. It is more likely^ that there 
. was among them some force of order, some reach 
of cpndacty as well as some principle of courage. 
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above the common strain, that so strange adven- 
tures could not be achieved but by some enchanted 
knights. 

That which first gave me this thought, .was the 
reflection upon those verses in Lucan-^. 



populos quos despicit Arctot, 



Felices errore suo, quoi ille timorum 
Maximus, haud urget lethi metus : inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animique capaces 
Mortis, et ignarum reditune parcere vitse. 

Happy in their mistake, those people whom 
The northern pole aspects, whom fear of death 
(The greatest of all human fears) ne'er moves; 
From hence their courage, prone to rush on steel : 
Their minds despising death ; that think it mean 
To spare a life that must again return. 

By this passage, it appears, that sixteen hundred 
years ago, those northern people were distinguished 
from all others by a fearlessness of death, grounded 
upon the belief of another life, which made them 
despise the care of preserving this. 

Whether such an opinion were first infused 
among them by Zamobds, aud propagated by Odin 
among his followers, or by him invented, I will not 
conjecture : it may have been either one op the 
other ; since the Goths he led into the north-west 
parts of Europe are agreed to have come from t|ie 
Getse, who are placed near the river Tanais : for 
those vast Scythian regions were divided into in- 
finite several nations, separated by the common na- 
tural bounds of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or 
maishes. Each of these countries. was like a mighty 
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hive, which, by the vigour of propagation and health 
of climate, growing too fuli of people, threw oat 
some new swarm at certain periods of time, that 
tools wing, and sought oat some new abode, expel- 
ling or subduing the old inhabitants, and seating 
themselves in their rooms, if they lilced the condi- 
tions of place and commodities of life they met 
with ; if not, going on till they, found some other 
more agreeable to their present humours or disposi- 
tions. Sometimes the expelled nations took heart, 
and when they fled from one country invaded 
another, and revenged the injuries of some cruel 
neighbours upon others that were weaker, but more 
innocent; and so, like waves, thrust on one the 
other, for mighty length of space or countries. 
Sometime^ the conquerors augmented their num- 
bers and forces with the strongest and most adven- 
turous of those nations they first invaded, by their 
voluntary accession into the shares or hopes of 
their future fortunes ; and so went on to farther 
conquests. 

The usual manner of these expeditions was, that 
when a country grew too full of people for the 
growth of it to supply, they assembled together all 
that were fit to bear arms, and divided themselves 
into two bands, whereof one stayed at home to in- 
habit and defend their own, and the other went to 
seek new adventures, and possess some other they 
could gain by force of arms ; and this was done 
sometimes by lot, and sometimes by agreement be- 
tween the two divisions. Tliat band or colony that 
went abroad, chose their leader among those in 
most repute and esteem for wisdom or for courage, 
and these were their commanders or generals in 
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war ; and if they lived and succeeded, were the 
first princes of those countries they conqaered, 
and chose for the seat of their new colony or Ising- 
dom. 

It seems agreed by the curious inquirers into the 
antiquities of the Runic language and learning,* 

* Excerpta tx JBddd, • 

Hie Odinus Iktidicus erat, ut et ejus conjux, unde nomen 
fluum in Septentrione pne cunctis regibus maxime celebra- 
tum iri praevidit. Hftc motus canslL, ex TurciSk iter molitus 
erat, ail^uncto sibi magno nuiaero militum juvenum ct se- 
niorum utriusque sextu. Quascumque terras peragriLrunt, 
divinis eflbrebantur encomtis, Diis quam hominibus simi- 
liores ab univerds judlcati; nee prius substiterunt quam 
terram ingressi essent quse nunc ^axonia appellatur, ubi per 
mulCos annos Odinus vixit« istaraque r^onem late possedit; 
quam cum distribuisset inter filios, ita ut Vagdeggo Orienta- 
lem Saxoniam, Begd^o Westphaliam, Siggo Franconiam 
determinavit, ipse in aliam migravit r^ionem, quae tunc 
Reidgotolandia dicebatur« et quicquid ibi placuit sibi vindi- 
cavit. Huic tense pnefecit fllium Skioldam, ex quo Freid- 
lefus genitus est, cujus posteri Skioldungar sive Skioldiades 
nominantur, a qui stirpe Danise reges descenderunt/ ista 
Reidgotolandia, nux\c Jutlandia appellatur. 

Ex Snorrone, 

Odinus heros in AsgordiSi prope Tanaim* sacrorum genti' 
Uum summus antbtes, duodedm senatores, qui eaeterit 
pietate et sapientiSi prsestatent, religion! curandae et juii 
dicendo praefedt. Hie magnanimus et fortis bellator in- 
numera regna ditionesque suam red^t in potestatem. 
Manus ducumsuorum vertici impcmens, eos consecrabat, qui 
in pugnam euntes nomen Odini nuncupabant. Othinut 
fratribus suis regnum Asgardis commisit : ipse in Russiam 
profeetus, et inde in Saxoniam, earn sibi subjugavit, et flliis 
in regendum commiyit. Ini|uditi generis miracula variit 
exercuit pnestigiii: magisterium publicum Magise pnecil^ 

H 2 
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that OUiu, or WodeD, or Goden, (according to the 
different northern dialects) was the first and tprati 
hero of the western Scythians $ that he led a mighty 
swarm of the Getes, under the name of Goths, from 
the Asiatic Scythia into the farthest north-west parts 
of Europe ; that he seated and spread his Icingdom 
round the whole Baltic sea, an,d over all the islands 
in it, and extended it westward to the ocean, and 
southward to theElve, which was anciently esteemed 
the bound between the Scythians and the Germans ; 
that this vast country was in the ancient Gothic 
term called Biarmia, and is by some authors termed 
Offidna Gentium, having furnished all those swarms 
of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, Angles, Jptes, Danes, 
Normans, which so often infested, and at length 
subdued, .all the western provinces of Europe. 
Some write, that he extended his conquests even as 
far as Franconia itself; but all agree that this Odin 
was the first inveuter of, at least the first engraver 
of, the Runic letters or characters, sometimes so 



piendc instituit ; in v'arias formaium sjiecies se transmutare 
noverat ; tanti eloquii dulcedine audientes demulcere po- 
terat, ut dictis ejus nuUam 9on fidem adhiberent. Canniiii- 
bus inter loquendum crebro prolatif miram sermoni gra- 
tiam condliabat; tanti Indificandorum bculorum peiitii 
callebat, ut nepe corpus suum yelut spiritu suppretso humi 
prostern«ret, evigilans selonginquas oras peragrftsse, et quid 
ibi rerum gereretur comporisse asseverabat. Ad summum, 
Kunis suis et incantationibua |ncredibilia patrando, tarn da- 
• rum siU noiden peperit, ut sapientisB eC potentiae sua et 
Asianorum per omnes brevi nationes sit debitum, quo evenit 
ut Sueci aliique populi Boreales Odino sacrifida depen- 
derent. Post obitum multis apparuit, multis vietoriam 
contulit, alios in Walhalde, id est, aulam Pltttoiiis, in- 
vltevit. 
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famous, and at last so infamous in the world, by 
the vulgar opinion and imputation of all sorts of 
charms, enchantments, or witchcrafts, to the use 
and force of those strange characters ; that he in- 
stituted many excellent orders and laws, made the 
- distinction of seasons, the divisions of time, was an , 
invincible warrior, a wise lawgiver,^ loved and 
obeyed during life by his subjects, and after his 
death adored as one of their three chief gods; 
amongst which he was the god of war, Thor of 
thunder and tempest, Frea of pleasure ; by whose 
names, fur an eternal memory, three days of the 
week are called. 

I will not enter into his story, nor that of hi& 
succession, or the infinite and famous revolutions 
it produced in the world, nor in the more curious 
search of the time of his expedition, which must 
have been very ancient,' and is thereby left doubted 
and undetermined ; but if it be true that he was 
iuventer of the Runic characters, some writers of 
that language will make him older than Evander, 
by affirming their Runic letters to have been more 
ancient than the Latin, which were first brought 
into Italy in his time. For my own part, I should 
guess, by all I have perused of those antiquities, 
that this expedition may have been made two thou* 
sand years ago, or thereabouts. So much is true; 
that the Runes were, for long periods of time, in 
use, upon materials more lasting than- any others 
employed to that purpose ; for instead of leaves, or 
barks, or wax, or parchments, these were engraveu 
upon stones or planks of oaks, upon artificial 
obelisks or pillars, and even upon natural rocks, 
in great numbers and extent of lines; but more of 
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this Ruuic subject will occur upon that of poetry ; 
and I shall only obsenrey among the coustitatioiis 
of these northern people, three principles of a stndn 
very extraordinary, and perhaps peculiar to them- 
selves ; and which extended very far into jthe for- , 
tunes aud conquests of their arms, and into the 
force and duration of their kingdoms : the first of 
these is a principle of religion or superstition, the 
next of learning, and the last of policy or civil. go- 
vernment. 

Whether the first were deduced from that of 
Zamolxis among the Getes, styled, of old, immor- 
tals, or introduced by Odin among the western 
Goths, it is certain, that an opinion was fixed aud 
general among them, that death was but the en- 
trance into another life; that all men who lived 
lazy and unactive lives, and died natural deaths, 
by sickness or by age, went into vast caves under 
ground, all dark and miry, full of noisome crea- 
tures usual in spch places, and there for ever gro- 
velled in endless stench and misery : on the con- 
trary, all who gave tbejnselves to warlike actions 
and enterprises, to the conquests of their neigh- 
bours, and slaughter of enemies, and died in battle, 
or of violent deaths upon bold adventures or resolu- 
tions, they went immediately to the vast hall or 
palace of Odin, their god of war, who eternally 
kept open houi<e for all such guests; where they 
were entertained at infinite tables, in perpetual 
feasts and mirth, carousing every man in bowls 
made of the skulls of their enemies they had slain ; 
according to which numbers, every one, in these 
mansions of pleasure, was the most honoured and 
the best entertained. 
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How this opinion was printed in the minds of 
these fierce mortals, and what effect it had upon 
their thoughts and passions concerning life and 
death ; as it is touched elegantly in those verses of 
Lucan before recited, so it is lively represented in 
the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth stanzas of that 
song or epicedium of Regner Ladbrog, one of their 
famous kings^ which he composed in the Runic 
language about eight hundred yean* ago, after he 
was mortally stung by a serpent, and before the 
venom seized upon his vitals. The whole sonnet 
is recited by Olaus Wormius, in his Literatura Ru- 
nica, (who has very much deserved from the com- 
monwealth of learning) and is very well worth 
reading by any that love poetry, and to consider the 
several stamps of that coin according to several 
ages and climates ; but that which i» extraordinary 
in it, is, that such an alacrity or pleasure in dying 
was never expressed in any other writing, nor ima* 
gined among any other people. The two stanzas are 
tluis translated into Latin by Olaus : 



STANZA XXV. 

Pugnadus ensibua 

Hoc ridere me facit semper. 

Quod Balderi patris scamna 

Parata scio in aulSL. 

Bibemus cerevisiam 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum : 

Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 

Hagnifici in Odini domibus : 

Non venio deq[)orabundus 

Verbis ad Othini auUun. 
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STANZA XXIX. 

Fort anixnns finira : 

Invitant me Dys«, 

Quas ex Odini «uli 

Othinus mihi misit. ^ 

Laetus cerevisiam cum Asii ^ 

In sumrofii scde bibbm.^ 

ViUe elapsae sunt horae : 

Ridens moriar. 

• 

I am deceived, if in this sonnet, and a following 
odeof Scallogrini, (which was likewise made by him 
after he was condemued to die, and deserved his 
pardon for a reward) there be not a vein troly poeti- 
cal, and, in its kind, Pindaric, taking it with the 
allowance of the different climates, faiihions, opi- 
nions, and languages of such distant countries. 

I will not trouble myself with more passages out 
of these Runic poems, concerning this supersti- 
tions principle, which is so perfectly represented in. 
these, with the posession it had taken of the no- 
blest souls among them; for such this Ladbrog 
appears to have been, by his perpetual 'wars and vic- 
tories in those northern continents, and. in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; but I will add a testi- 
mony of it, which was given me at Nimeguen, by 
count Oxenstem, the first of the Swedish ambas- 
sadors in that assembly. In discourse upon this 
subject, and confirmation of this opinion having 
been general among the Goths of those countries, 
lie told me there was still in Sweden a place which 
was a memorial of it, and was called Odin's Hall ; 
that it was a great bay in the sea, encompassed on 
three sides with steep and ragged rocks ; and that, 
in the time of the Gothic paganism, men that were 
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either sick of diseases they esteemed mortal or in- 
curable, or else grown invalid with a^^e, and there- 
by past all military action, and fearing to die meanly 
and basely (as they esteemed it) in their beds, 
they usually caused themselves to be brought to 
the nearest part of these rocks, and from thence 
threw themselves down into the sea ; hoping, by 
the boldness of such a violent death, to renew the 
pretence of admission in the hall of Odin, which 
they had lost, by failing to die in combat and by 
arms. 

What effect such a principle (sucked in with in- 
struction and education, and well believed) must 
have upon the passions and actions of a people na- 
turally strong and brave, is easy to conceive; and 
how f^r it went beyond all the strains of the boldest 
and firmest philosophy : for this reached no far- 
ther than constancy in death, or indifferency in 
the opinion of that or of life; but the other infused 
a scorn of life, and a desire of death ; nay, fear 
and aversion even for a natural death, with pursuit 
and longing for a violent one, contrary to the ge- 
neral opinions of ail other Nations ; so as they took 
delight in war and dangers, as others did in hunt«.< 
ing, or such active sports ; and fought as much for 
the hopes of death as of victory, and found as much 
pleasure in the supposed advantages and conse- 
quences of one, as in the real enjoyments of the 
other. This made them perpetually in new mo- 
tions or designs, fearless and fierce in the execution 
of them, and never caring in battle to preservetheir 
lives longer than to increase the slaughter of their 
enemies, and thereby their own renown here, and 
felicity hereafter. 
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Their decisions of right and jost were by armSj 
■and mortal combats allowed by law% approved by 
princes, assisted by formal judges, and determined 
by death or victory: from hence came all those 
JQSts, and tiltiugs, and toomaments, so long in use, 
and so much celebrated in these parts of the world : 
their marriage-feasts were solemnized by lances 
and swords, by blows, by wounds, and sometimes 
by death, till that custom was disgraced by the de- 
plorable end of Henry II. of France, and the fatal 
lance of Montgomery. From hence came the 
long use of legal and of single combats, when the 
right of titles or lands was difficult ; or when a per- 
son, accused of any crime, denied absolutely what 
his accuser positively affirmed, and no other proof 
could on either side be produced. It is known in 
story, how long and how frequent this was in use 
among all the Gothic races, and in the several 
kingdoms or principalities erected by them, even 
after the profession of Christianity among them. 
When it grew too infamous, upon the entrance of 
learning and civility, and the laws were ashamed 
of allowing trials of blood and violence, yet the 
custom could not be extinguished, but made way 
for that of private duels, and for the lie being ac- 
counted a just ground of fighting, in point of ho- 
nour, because it had been so, in point of law, da- 
ring the barbarous ages : this seems to have begun 
upon the famous challenge that passed between 
Charles V. and Francis I. which, though without 
effect, yet it is enough known and lamented, how 
much of the bravest blood of Christendom has been 
spilt by that example, especially in France, during 
the several succeeding reigns, till it 'seems to hare 
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beeu extinguished by tiie jasi severity, and to the 
just houour of the present king. 

But to return to the bold authors of these cus- 
toms, unknown to the Greek and Roman nations. 
Their bodies, indeed, were hard and strong, their 
minds rough and fierce, their numbers infinite, 
which was owing perhaps all to their climate ; but, 
besides these advantages, their courage was un- 
daunted, their business was war, their pleasures 
were dangers, their very imports were martial ; their 
disputes and processes were decided by arms ; they 
feared nothing but too long life, decays of age, and 
a natural or slothful death ; any violent or bloody 
they desired and pursued ; and all this from their 
opinion of one being succeeded by miseries, the 
other by felicities, of a future and a longer life. 

For my own part, when I consider the force of . 
this principle, I wonder not at the effects of it, 
their numerous conquests, nor immensity of coun- 
tries they subdued, nor that such strange adven- 
tures should h&ve been finished by such enchanted 
men. But when Christianity, introduced among 
them, gave an end to these delusions, the re»tless 
humour of perpetual wars and actions was likewise 
allayed ; and they turned their thoughts to the esta- 
blishment of their several kingdoms, in the pro- 
vinces they had subdued and chosen for their seats, 
and applied themselves to the orders and constitu- 
tions of their civil or political governments. 

Their principle of learning was, that all they had 
among them was applied to the knowledge and di- 
stinction of seasons by the course of the stars, and 
to the prognostics of weather, or else to the praises 
of virtue, which counisted amoag them only iu jus- 
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ti^e to their own nation and valour again9t their 
enemies ; and the rest was employed in displaying 
the brare and heroic exploits of their princes and 
leaders, and the prowess and conquests of their na- 
tion : sill their writings were composed in verse, 
which were called Runes or Viises, and from thence 
the term of wise came ; and these poets or writers,' 
being esteemed the sages among them, were, as 
anch, always employed in the attendance upon their 
princes, both in courts and camps, being used to 
advise in their conduct, and to record their actions, 
and celebrate their praises and triumphs. The 
traces of these customs have been seen within the 
compass of this very age, both in Hungary and Ire- 
land, where, at their feasts, it was usual to have 
these kind of poets entertain the company with 
their nide songs, or panegyrics of their ancestors' 
bold exploits— among which, the number of men 
that any of them had slain with their own hands, 
was the chief ingredient in^ their praises. By 
these they rewarded the prowess of the old men 
among them, and inflamed the courage of the 
young, to equal the boldness and achievements of 
those that had travelled before them in these paths 
of glory. 

The principle of politic or civil government, in 
these northern nations, seems derived from that 
which was military among them. When a new 
-swarm was upon the wing, they chose a leader or 
general for the expedition, and, at the same time, 
the chief officers to con&mand the several divisions 
of thtfir troops : these were a council of war to the 
general, with whom they advised in the whole pro- 
gress of their enterprise ; bnt upon great occasions 
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as a pitched battle, any military exploit of great 
difficulty and danger, the choice of a coontry to fix 
their seat, or the conditions of peace that were 
proposed, they assembled their whole troops, and 
consulted with all the soldiers or people they com- 
manded. This Tacitus observes to have been in 
use among the German princes in his time ; to con- 
sult of smaller affairs with the chief officers, but de 
majortbus omnes. 

If a leader of these colonies succeeded in his at' 
tempts, and conquered a new country, where, by 
common consent, they thought fit to reside, he grew 
a prince of that counti7 while he lived ; and when 
he died, another was chosen to succeed him by a 
general election. The lands of the subdued terri- 
tory were divided into greater and smaller shares 
besides that reserved to the prince and govern* 
ment : the great were given to the chief officers 
of the army, who had best deserved and were most 
esteemed ; the smaller to the common or private 
soldiers. The natives conquered were wholly de- 
spoiled of their lands, and reckoned but as slaves by 
the conquerors, and so used for labour and servile 
offices ; and those of the conquering nation were 
the freemen. The great sharers, as chief officers, 
continued to be the council of the prince in matters 
of state, as thCly had been before in matters of 
war; but in the great affairs, and of common con- 
cernment, all that had the smaller shares in laud 
were assembled and advised with. The first great 
shares were, in process of time, called baronies, 
and the small, fees. 

'I know very well how much critic has been em- 
ployed^ by the most learned^ as Erasmos^ S«!UL«&^ 
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Speiinau, as well as many others, about the two 
words Baro and Feudum, and how much paios have 
been taken to dedace them from the Latin, Greek, 
and even the Hebrew and Egyptian tongues ; bat 
I find no reason, after- all they have said, to make 
any doubt of their having been both the original 
of the Gothic or Northern language ; or of Baron 
having been a term of dignity, of command, or of 
honour, among them ; and Feudum^ of a soldier's 
share of land. I find the first used above eight 
hundred years ago, iu the verses mentioned of king 
Lodbrog, when one of his exploits was to have con- 
quered eight Barons ; and though fees,, or feuda, 
were in use under later Roman emperors, yet they 
were derived from the Gothic customs, after so 
great numbers of those nations were introduced 
into the Roman armies, and employed, upon the 
decline of that empire, against other more barba- 
rous invasions : for, of all the northern nations, 
the Goths were esteemed the most civil, orderly, 
and virtuous ; and are for such commended by St. 
Austin and Salvian, who makes their conquests to 
have been given them by the justice of God, as a re- 
ward of their virtue, and a punishment upon the 
Roman provinces for the viciousness and corrup- 
tions of their lives and governments. So as it is no 
wonder if many Gothic words and customs entered 
early into the Roi\ian empire. 

As to the wurd Baro, it is not, that I find, at all 
agreed among the learned, from whence to derive 
it, and the objections raised against their several 
conjectures seem better grounded than the argu-^ 
menifr for any of them ; but what that term im- 
ported, is, out of their several accounts, easy to 
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collect, and confirmed by what still remains in all 
the constitutions of the Gothic governments : for, 
though by Barons are now meant, in England, such 
as are created, by patent, and thereby called to the 
house of lords; and ''Baron, in Spanish, signifies 
only a man of note or Worth ; and the quality de- 
noted by that title be different in the several coun- 
tries of Christendom — yet there is no que:»tion but 
they were originally such persona as, upon the con- 
quest of a country, were by the conquering prince 
invested in the possession of certain tracts or pro^ 
portions of free lands, or at least such as they held 
by no other tenure but that of military service, or 
attendance upon the prince in his wars, with a cer- 
tain number of armed men. These in Germany, 
France, Scotland, seem to have had, and some still 
to retain, a sovereign power in their territories, by 
the exercise of what is called high and low justice, 
or thcv power of judging criminal as well as civil 
causes, and inflicting capital punishments among 
those that held under them, either as vassals or in 
fee : but 1 have not met with any thing of this 
kind recorded in England, though tlie great barous 
bad not only great numbers of knights, but even 
petty barons, holding under them. 

I think the whole realm of England was by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror divided into baronies, however 
the distinctions may have been long since worn out : 
but in Ireland they still remain, and every country 
there is divided into so many baronies, which seem 
to have been the shares of the first barons : and 
such as these.great proprietors of land, composed, in 
all these north-west regions, one part in the states 
of the country or kingdom. 
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Now for the word Baront^ though it be a pre- 
snmption to assert any thing after the doabta or 
unresolved dispates of such learned men ; yet I 
shall adventure to give my own opinion, bow dif- 
ferent soevec from any that has been yet advanced. 
I find, in Gnagnini's description of Sarmatia,prittted 
in the year 1581, that in the several dnlcedoms^'pa* 
latinates, or principalities, which then composed 
the mighty empire of Muscovy; those persons who 
were the chief in pojssessions of lands, offices, or 
dignities, aipong them, next to the prince, duke, or 
palatine, were by one common appellation called his 
boiarontj as those of the same sort or quality, in the 
present court of the great dukes, are now termed 
his hoiartf which may be a corrupt or particular 
dialect from the other. Now I think it is obvious 
to any man, that tries how easy a change is made 
in the contraction of boiarona into haront^ which 
is but of the-two first syllables into one, and that 
with an A long, as barons is commonly used: and 
those countries above-mentioned having been the 
seats of our conquering Goths, I am apt to thuik 
their boiarona grew, with their conquests, to be 
the original baroM in all those several nations or 
'dominions where they were extended. 

From the divisions, forms, and institutions al- 
ready deduced, will naturally arise and plainly ap- 
pear the frame and constitution of the Gothic go- 
vernment, which was peculiar to them, and different 
from all before known or obsenred in story ; but so 
universal among these northern nations, that it was, 
under the names of king, or prince, or duke, and 
his estates, established in all parts of Europe, from 
the north-east of Poland and Hungary to the scmth- 
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west of Spain aud Portugal, though these vast 
countries had been subdued by so many several ex- 
peditions of these northern people, at such diverse 
times aud under so different appellations ; and it 
seems to have been invented or instituted by the 
sages of the Goths, as « government of freemen, 
which was the spirit or character of the north-west 
nations, distinguishing them from those of the 
south and the east, and gave the name of the Francs 
among them. 

I need say nothing of this constitution, which is 
so well known in our island, and was anciently the 
same with ours in France and Spain, as well as 
Germany and Sweden,- where it still continues, con- 
sisting of a king or a prince, who is sovereign both 
in peace and war ; of an assembly of barons, (as they 
were originally called) whom he uses as his coun- 
cil ; and another of the commons, who are repre- 
sentative of all that are possessed of free lands, 
whom the prince assembles aud consults with, upon 
the occasions or affairs of the' greatest and common 
concern to the nation. I am apt to think that the 
possession of land was the original right of election, 
or representative among the commons, and that 
cities and boroughs were entitled to it, as they were . 
possessed of certain tracts of land, that belonged or 
were annexed to them ; and so it is still in Friez- 
land, the seat from whence our Gothic or Saxon 
ancestors came into these islands : for the. ancient 
seat of the Gothic kingdom was of small or no trade ; 
nor England in their time : their humours and 
li%TS were turned wholly to arms \ and, long after 
the Norman conquest, all the trade of England was 
driven by Jews, Lombards,' or Milaners \ so aa tW 
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right of boronghs seems not to have risen from re- 
gards of trade, bat of land ; and were places where 
so many freemen inhabited together, and had such a 
proportion of land belonging to them. However it 
be, this constitntion has been celebrated, as framed 
with great wisdom and eqnity, and as the tmest 
and jnstest temper that has been ever found oat be- 
tween dominion and liberty; and it seems to be a 
strain of what Heraclitos said was the only skill or 
knowledge of any value in the politics, which was 
the secret of governing all by all. 

This seems to have been intended by these 
Gothic constitutions, and by the election and re- 
presentation of all that possessed lands : for, since 
a country is composed of the land it contains, they 
esteemed a nation to be so, of such as were the 
possessors of it ; and what prince soever can hit 
of this great secret, needs know no more, for his 
own safety and happiness, and that of the people he 
governs : for no state or government can ever be 
mnch troubled or endangered by any private fac- 
tions, which is grounded upon the general consent 
and satisfaction of the subjects, unless it be wholly 
subdued by the force of armies ; and then the 
standing armtes have the place of subjects, and the 
government depends upon the contented or discon- 
tented humours of the soldiers in general, which 
has more sudden and fatal consequences upon the 
revolutions of state, than those of subjects in an- 
armed governments. So the Roman, Egyptian, and 
Turkish empires appear to have always turned upon 
the arbitrary wills and wild humours of the Pr»to- 
rian bands, the Mamalucs, and the Janizaries : 
and so I pass from the Scythian conqaests, and Go- 
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thic constitutions, to those of the Arabians or Ma- 
hometansy in the world. 



SECTION V. 

The last sanrey I proposed of the foar outlying (or, 
if the learned so please to call them, barbarous) em- 
pires, was that of the Arabians, which was indeed 
of a very different nature from all the rest, being 
built upon foundations wholly enthusiastic, and 
thereby very unaccountable to common reason, and 
in many points contrary even to human nature; 
yet few others have made greater conquests or more 
sudden growths, than this Arabian or Saracen em- 
pire ; but having been of later date, and the course 
of it engaged in perpetual wars with the Christian 
princes, either of the East or West, of the Greek or 
the Latin churches, both the original and progress 
of it have been easily observed, and are most vulgarly 
known, having been the Mbject of many modern 
writers, and several well-digested histories or rela^. 
tions ; and therefore I shall give but a very summary 
account of both. 

About the year 600, or near it, lived Mahomet, 
a man of mean parentage and condition ; illiterate, 
but of great spirit and subtle wit, like those of the 
climate or country where he was born or bred, 
which was that part of Arabia called the Happy, 
esteemed the loveliest and sweetest region of the 
world, and like those blesved seats so finely painted 
by the poet : 

Quas neque eoncutiunt wmttk, neque nubila nhnbU 
Adspergunt, neque nix aeri eooereta pruini 
VOL. 1. \ 
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Cana cadens violat, semperque innubilus ether 
Contegit, et late diffliio lumine ridet. 

He was servaot to a rich mercbaBt of this coan- 
tiy, and after his master's death, haring married 
his widow, came to be possessed of great wealth, 
and of a numerous family. Among others, he bad 
entertained in it a Sergian monlc, or at least called 
by that name, whose vicious and libertine dispo- 
sitions of life had made hiui leave his enelosure and 
profession ; but otherwise a man of great learning. 
Mahomet was subject to fits of an epilepsy, or f^- 
ing-sickness ; and, either by the customs of that 
climate, or the necessity of that disease, very tem- 
perate and^abstainiug from wine, but in the rest 
voluptuous and dissolute. He was ashamed of his 
disease, and, to disguise it from his wife and fa- 
mily, pretended his fits were trances into which 
he was cast at certain times by God Almighty, and 
in them instructed in his will, and his true worship 
and laws, by which he would be served ; and that 
he was commanded to publish them to the world, 
to teach them, and see them obeyed. 

About this age all the Christian provinces of the 
East were overrun with Arianism, which, however 
refined or disguised by its learned professors and 
advocates, either denied or undermined the divi- 
nity of Cbnst, and allowed only his prophetical 
office. The countries of Arabia and Egypt were 
filled with great numbers of the scattered Jews, 
who, upon the last destruction of their country in 
Adrian's time, had fled into these provinces to 
avoid the ruin and even extinction which was 
threatening their nation by that emperor, who. 
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after all the desolations be made in Jiidea, trans- 
ported what he coold of their reinaiuing numbers 
into Spain. The rest of Arabia and Egypt was in- 
habited by Gentiles, who had little sense left of 
their decayed and derided idolatry, and had turned 
their thoughts and lives to luxury and pleasure, 
and to the desires and acquisition of riches, in or- 
der to those ends. Mahomet, to humour and com- 
ply with these three sorts of men, and by the 
assistance of the monk, his only confident, framed 
a scheme of religion, he thought likely to take in, 
or at least not to shock, the common opinions and 
dispositions of them all, and yet most agreeable to 
his own temper and designs. 

He professed one God, creator of the world, and 
who governed all things in it : that God had in 
ancient times sent Moses, his first and great pro- 
phet, to give his laws to mankind, but that they 
were neither received by the Gentiles, nor obeyed 
by the Jews themselves, to whom he was more pe- 
culiarly sent : that this was the occasion of the 
misfortunes and captivities that so often befell 
them : that in the latter ages, he had sent Christ, 
who was the second prophet, and greater than 
Moses, to preach his laws and observation of them 
in greater purity, but to do it with gentleness, 
patjence, and humility, which had found no better 
reception or success among men than Moses had 
done : that for this reason God had now sent his 
last and greatest prophet, Mahomet, to publish his 
laws and commands with more power ; to subdue 
those to them by force 'and violence who should 
not willingly receive them ; and for this end, to 
establish a kingdom upon earth that should propu- 
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gate this divine law and worship tbroughoot the 
world : that, as God had designed utter mill and 
destruction to all that refused them, so, to those 
that professed and obeyed \hem, he bad given the 
spoils and possessions of his and their enemies, 
as a reward in this life, and had provided a paradise 
hereafter, with all sensual enjoyments, especially 
of beautiful women, new created for that purpose ; 
but with more transcendent degrees of pleasure 
and felicity to those that should die in the pursuit 
and propagation of them through the rest of the 
world, which should in time submit or be subdued 
under them. These,, with the severe prohibition of 
drinlcing wioe, and the principle of predestination, 
were tlie first and chief doctrines and institutions 
of Mahomet, and which were received with great 
applause, and much confluence of Arians, Jews, 
and Gentiles in those parts ; some contributing to 
the rise of his kingdom by the belief of bis divine 
mission and authority ; many, by finding tbeir chief 
principles, or religious opinions contained or al- 
lowed in them ; but most, by their voluptuousness 
and luxury, their passions of avarice, ambition, and 
revenge, being thereby complied with. After his 
fits or trances, he writ the many several parts or 
chapters of his Alcoran, as newly inspired and dic- 
tated from heaven, and left in them tliat which to 
Us, and in its translations, IooIes lilEe a wild fanatic 
rhapsody of hfs visions or dreams, or rather of bis 
fantastical imaginations and inventions; but has 
ever passed among all his followers, as a book 
sacred and divine ; which shows the strange dif- 
ference of conceptions among men. 
To be short, this contagion was so violent, that 
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it spread from Arabia into Egypt and Syria ; and 
his power increased with such a sudden growth, as 
well as his doctrine, that he lived to see them over- 
spread both those countries, and a great part of 
Persia; the decline of the old Roman empire 
making easy way /or the powerful ascent of this 
uew comet, that appeared with such wonder and 
terror in the world; and with a flamipg sword made 
way wherever it came, or laid ail desolate that 
opposed it. 

Mahomet left two branches of his race for suc- 
cession, which was in both esteemed divine among 
Jiis Mussulmans or followers : the one was con- 
tinued in trhe caliphs of Persia, and the other of 
Egypt and Arabia : both these, under the common 
appellation of Saracens, made mighty and wonder- 
ful progress, the one to the east, and the other to 
the west. 

The Roman empire, or rather the remainders of 
it, seated at Constantinople, and afterwards called 
the Greek, was, for some time past, most cruelly 
infested, and in many parts shaken to pieces, by the 
invasions or incursions of many barbarous northern 
nations, and thereby disabled from any vigorous 
opposition to this new and formidable enemy. Be* 
sides, the divisions among Christians made way 
for their conquest^, and the great increase of prose- 
lytes, in this new religion. The Arians, persecuted 
in the Eastern provinces by some of the Greek em- 
_perors (of the same faith with the Western, or Ro- 
man church) made easy turns to the Mahometan 
doctrines, that professed Christ to have been so 
great and so divine a prophet, which, was all in a 
manner that they themselves allowed him. Tba 
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crnel persecutions of the other Grecian piinces 
against those Christians that would not ad mil the 
use of images, made great numbers of them go over 
'to the Saracens, who abhorred that worship as 
much as themselves. The Jews were allured by 
the profession of unity in the Godhead, which they 
pretended not to find in the Christian faith, and 
by the great honour that was paid by the Saracens 
to Moses, as a prophet and a law-giver, sent imme- 
diately from God into the world. l*he Pagans met 
with an opinion of the old gentilism in that of pre- 
destination, which was the Stoic principle, and that 
whereinto unhappy men commonly fell, and sought 
for refuge in the uncertain conditions or events of 
life, under tyrannical and cruel governments : so, 
as some Roman authors observe, that the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, made more Stoics in 
Rome, than the precepts of Zeno, Chrysippus, and 
- Qeanthes. 

l^e great extent afid power of the Persian branch 
or empire, continued long among the Saracens, but 
wa^ overrun at length by the Turks first, and then 
by the Tartars under Tamerlane, whose race con- 
tinued there till the time of Ishmael, from whom 
the present sophies are derived. This Ishmael was 
an enthusiast, or at least a pretender to new rela- 
tions in the Mahometan religion: he professed to 
reform both their doctrines and their manners, 
and taught, that Haly alone, of Mahomet's fol- 
lowers, ought to be owned and believed as his true 
successor, which made the Persians ever since 
esteem the Turks for heretics, as theTorks do them. 
He gained so many followers by his new and refined 
principles or professions of devotion^ that he made 
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himself king Of Persia, by the same way that the 
Xeriffs came to be kiqgs of Morocco and Fez, 
about Charles Vth's time, and Cromwell to be pro- 
tector of England, and Oran Zeb to be Great Mogul 
in our age, which were the four great dominions of 
the fanatic strain. 

The Arabian branch of the Saracen empire, after 
a long and mighty growth in Egypt and Arabia, 
seems to have been at its height under the great 
Almanzor, who was the illustrioui^ and renowqed 
. hero of this race, and must be allowed to have as 
. much excelled, and as eminently, in learning, vir- 
. tue, piety, and native goodness, as in power, in va- 
lour, and in empire. Yet this was extended from 
Arabia, through Egypt, and all the northern tracts 
of Africa, as far as the Western Ocean; and over all 
the considerable provinces of Spaitf ; for it was in 
bis time, and by his victorious ensigns, that the 
Gothic kingdom in Spain was conquered, and the 
race of those famous princes ended in Rodrigo. 
All that country was reduced under the Saracen 
empire, (except the mountains of Leon and Oviedo) 
and were afterwards divided into several Moorish 
kingdoms, whereof some lasted to the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella : nay, the Saracen forces, after 
the conquest of Spain, invaded the southern parts 
of France, and proceeded with the same success as 
far as Tours, till they were beaten and expelled by 
Charles Martel, who, by those exploits, raised his 
renown so high, as to give him the ambition of 
leaving the kingdom of France to his own line, |n 
Pepin and Cbarlemain, by the deposition and ez- 
tittction of the first race^ which had lasted from 
Pharamond. 
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I do not remember ever to have read a greater 
and a nobler character of any prince, than of thw 
great Almanzor, in some Spanish authors, or trans- 
lators of his htory oat of the Arabian tongne, 
wherein the learning then remaining in the world 
iourished most ; and that of ancient Greece, as 
St had been translated into their language, so it 
seems to have been, by the acnteness and excellency 
of those more southern wits, in some parts very 
much improved. 

This liingdom continued great under the caliphs 
of Egypt, who, degenerating from the example and 
yirtues of Almanzor, came to be hated of their 
subjects, and to secure themselves from them, by 
a mighty guard of Circassian slaves : these were 
brought young from the country now called Men- 
grelia, between the Euxiue and Caspian seas, the 
ancient seat of the Amazons, and which has, in 
past and present times, been observed to produce 
the bravest bodies of men, and most beautiful of 
women, in all the Eastern regions. These slaves 
w^re called Mamalucs when they came into Egypt, 
and were brought up with care, and in all exercises 
and discipline, that might render them the most 
martial troops or bands of soldiers that could any 
where be composed, and so they proved. The com« 
mander of this mighty band or guard of Mamalucs 
was called their sultan, who was absolute over 
f hem, as the general of an army is in time of war. 
They served, for some time, to support the govern- 
ment of the caliphs, and enslave the Egyptians ; till 
one of the sultans, finding his own power, and the 
general disesteem wherein the caliph was fallen by 
the effeminate softness or luxury of his life, deposed 
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him first, then slew him, and took upon himself the 
government of Egypt,, under the name of Sultan, 
and reigned by the sole force and support of his 
Mamaluc troops, which were continually increased 
by the merchandise and transportation of Circas* 
sian slaves. This government lasted, with great 
terror in Egypt, between two and three hundred- 
years, during which time the new sultans were 
elected, upon the death or Reposing of the old, by 
the choice of the Mamalucs, and always out of their 
own bauds. The sons of the deceased sultans en- 
joyed the estates and riches left by their fathers ; 
but, by the constitutions of the government, no son 
ofa sultan was ever either to succeed, or even to be 
elected sultan ; so that in this, contrary to all 
others ever known in the world, to be'born of a 
prince was a certain and unalterable exclusion from 
the kingdom ; and none was ever to -be chosen sul- 
tan that had not been actually sold for a slave, 
brought from Circassia, and trained up a private 
soldier in the Mamaluc bands. Yet of so base 
metal were formed several men who made mighty 
figures in their age ; and no nation made so brave a 
resistance against the growing empire of the Turks, 
as these Mamalucs did under their sultans, till they 
were conquered by Selim, after a long war, which 
looked in story like the combat of some fierce tiger 
with a savage boar, while the country that is wasted 
by them are lookers on, and little concerned under 
whose dominion and cruelty they fall. 

It is not well agreed among authors whether the 
Turks were first called into Asia by the Greek or 
the Persian emperors ; but it is by all, that, falling 
down in great numbers, they revolted from the 

I 2 
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assistance of their friends, set up for themselves, 
etnbraced the Mahoinetao reVigioo, and improved 
the principles, of that sect ; by uew orders and in- 
ventions, (cast .wholly for conquest and extent of 
empire) they framed a kingdom, which, under the 
Ottoman race, subdued both the Greek empire, 
and that of the Arabians, and rooted itself in all 
those vast dominions, as it continues to this day, 
with the addition of many other provinces to their 
kingdom, but yet many more to the Mahometan 
belief. So this empire of the Turks, like a fresh 
graft upon one branch of a vigorous stock, covered 
wholly upon that which it was grafted, and out- 
grew, in time, the other which was natural, as'tbe 
Persian branch. 

The chief principles upon which this fierce go- 
vernment was founded, and raised to such a height, 
were first those of Mahomet ; already deduced, 
which, by their sensual paradise and predestina- 
tion, were great incentives of courage and of enter- 
prise, joined to the spoils of the conquered, both 
in their lands, their goods, and their liberties, 
which were all seized at the pleasure of the con- 
queror. 

A second was a belief infused of divine designa- 
tion of the Ottoman line to reign among them, 
for extent of their territories, and propagation of 
their faith s this made him esteemed, at least by 
adopt! on, as a successor of Mahomet, and both a 
Bovere^gn lawgiver in civil, and, with the assistance 
of his mufti, a supreme judge in all religions 
matters : and this principle was so far improved 
among these people, that they held obedience to 
be given in all things to the will of their Ottoman 
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priDce, as to the will of God, by whom they thought 
him designed ; and that they were bound not onljr 
to obey his commands with any hazard of theijr 
lives against enemies, but even by laying down 
their own whenever he commanded, and with the 
same resignation that is by others thought due to 
the decrees of destiny, or the will and pleasure of 
Almighty God : this gives such an abandoned sub- 
mission to all the frequent and cruel executions 
among them by the emperor's command, though 
upon the mere turns of his own humour, the sug- 
gestions of the ministers, or the flatteries and re- 
venges of those women he most trusteth, or loveth 
best. 

A third was the division of all lands in con- 
quered countries into timariots, or soldiers* shares, 
besides what was reserved and appropriated to the 
emperor; and these shares being only at pleasure^ 
or for life, leave him the sole lord of ail lands In 
his dominion, which, by the common supposition 
of power following land, must, by consequence, 
leave him the most absolute of any sovereign in the 
world. 

A fourth, the allowance of no honours nor charges, 
no more than lands, to be hereditary, but all to de- 
fend upon the will of the prince. This applies 
every man's ambition and avarice to court his pre* 
sent humour, serve his present designs, and obey 
his commands, of how different nature soever they 
are, and how frequently changed. 

A fifth was the suppression, and, in a manner, 
extinction, of all learning, among the subjects of 
their whole empire, at least the natural Turks and 
Janizaries, in whom the strength of it consist«. 
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This ignorance makes way for the roost bliod obe* 
dience, which is often shalcen by disputes concern- 
ing religion and government, liberty and domi* 
nion, and other argoments of that or soBie soch 
nature. 

A sixth was the institntion of that famous order 
of the Janizaries, than which a greater strain of 
tme and deep politic will hardly be observed in 
any constitntion. This consisted in the arbitrary 
choice of such Christian children, throughout their 
dominions, as were esteemed mo^t fit for the em- 
peror's peculiar service ; and the choice was made ' 
by the shows or promises r.f the greatest growth or 
strength of body, vigour of coustitution, and bold- 
ness of courage ; these were taken into the em«- 
peror's care, and trained up in certain colleges or 
chambers, as they are called, and by officers for 
that purpose, who endeavoured to improve, all they 
could, the advantages of nature by those of educa- 
tion and of discipline. They were all diligently in- 
structed in the Mahometan religion, and in the 
feneration of the Ottoman race. Such of them as 
proved weak of body, slothful, or pusillanimous, 
were turned to labour in gardens, buildings, or 
drudgeries of the palace ; but all that were i,t for 
military service, were, at a certain age, entered into 
the body of Janizaries, who were the emperor's 
guards. 

By this means, the number of Christians was 
continually lessened throughout the empire, and 
weakened by the loss of such as were like to prove 
the bravest and strongest of their races : that of 
Mussulmans was increased in the same proportions ; 
and a mighty body of chosen men kept up perpe- 
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tually in discipliDe and pay^ who esteemed them- 
sekes not only as subjects or slaves, but even pnpili 
and domestic servai^ts of the grand signor's person 
and family, 

A seventh was the great temperance introduced 
into the 'general customs of the Turks, but more 
particularly of the Janizaries, by the severe defence 
and abstinence of wine, and by the provision of one 
only sort of food for their armies, which was rice t 
of this grain, as every man is able to carry, upon 
occasion, enough for several days, so the quantity 
provided for every expedition is but according to 
^he number, with no distinction for the quality of 
men ; so that, upon a march, or in a camp, a 
colonel has no more allowed him than a private sol* 
dier : nor are any but general officers encumbered 
with train or baggage ; which gives them mighty 
advantages in their German wafs, among whom 
every officer has a family in proportion to his com* 
maud during the campaniOf as well as in bis quar- 
ters ; and the very soldiers used to carry their 
wives with them into the ^Id : whereas a Turkish 
army consists only of fighting men. 

The last I shall mention, is the speediness as well 
as severity of their justice, both civil and military ; 
which, though often subject thereby to mistakes, 
and deplored by the complaints and calamities of 
innocent persons — ^yet it is maintained upon this 
principle fixed among them, " That it is better two 
innocent men should die, than one guilty live :" 
and this indeed agrees with the whole cast or 
frame of their empire, which seems to have been, 
in all points, the fiercest, as that of the Yncas was 
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the gentlest, that of China the wisest, and that of 
the Goths the bravest, in the world. 

The growth and progress of this Tarkish empire, 
under the Ottoman race, was so sudden and so 
▼iolent, the two or three first centuries, that it 
raised fear and wonder throughout the world ; but 
seems at a stand for. these last hundred years, ha- 
ving made no conquest since that of Hungary, ex- 
cept the remainder of Candia, after a very long war 
so bravely maintained by the small Venetian state 
against so mighty powers. The reason of this may 
be drawn not only from the periods of empire, that, 
like natural bodies, grow for a certain time, and ta 
a certain size, which they are not to exceed ; but 
from some other causes, both within and without, 
which seem obvious enough. 

The first, a neglect in the observance of some of 
these ordera, which were essential to the con- 
stitutions of their government. For after the con- 
quests of Cyprus, and the example of Selim*s in- 
temperance in those and other wines, that custom 
and humour prevailed against their laws of absti- 
nence, in that point so severely enjoined by Ma- 
homet, and so long observed among all his follow* 
ers : and though the Tdrks and Janizaries endea- 
voured to avoid the scandal and punishment by 
drinking in private, yet they felt the effects in their 
bodies and in their humours, whereof the last needs 
no inflaming among such hot tempers ; and their 
bodies are weakened by this intemperance, joined 
to their abandoned luxury in point of women. 

Besides, the institution of Janizaries has been 
much altered by the corruption of officers, who 
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have long sufferesd the Christians to buy off that 
tribute of their children, and the Turks to purchase 
the preferment of theirs into that order for money ; 
by which means the choice of this militia is not 
made from the strongest and most warlike bodies 
of men, but from the purses of the parents or 
friend^. 

. I'hese two distempers have produced anptlier, 
much greater and more fatal than both, which is 
' the mutinous humour of (his body of Janizaries ; 
who, finding their own strength, began to make 
what changes they pleased in the state ; till having 
been long flushed with the blood of the bashas and 
viziers, they made bold at last with that of their 
princes themselves ; and having deposed and stran- 
gled Ibrahim, they set up his son, the present em- 
peror, then a child. But the distemper ended 
not there : they fell into new factions; changed 
and murdered several viziers ; and divided into so 
pQwerful parties, and with so fierce contentions, 
that the Bassa of Aleppo, with an army of a Iiun-. 
dred thousand men, set up for himself, (though un- 
der pretence of a counterfeit son of Morat) and 
caused such a convulsion in this mighty state, that 
the Ottoman race had ended, if this bold adventu- 
rer had not, upon confidence in the faith of a treaty, 
been surprised and strangled by order of old Cn- 
perly, then newly come. to be grand vizier, and ab- 
solute in the government. This man, entering the 
ministry at fourscore years old, cruel by nature, and 
hardened by age — to allay the heat of blood in that 
distempered body of the Janizaries, and the other 
troops— cut off near forty thousand of them in three 
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years' time, by private, sudden, and violent execa« 
tions, without form of laws or trials, or hearing any 
sorts of pleas or defences : his son, succeeding in 
the place of grand vizier, found the empire so 
dispirited by his father's - cruelty, and the mititia 
remaining so spited and distempered, breathing new 
commotions and revenges, that he diverted the ho* 
mour by an easy war upon the Venetians, Transyl- 
ranlans, or the remainders of Hungary, till by tem- 
per and conduct he had closed the wounds which his 
father had left bleeding, and restored the strength 
of the Ottoman empire to that degree, that the suc- 
ceeding vizier invaded Germany, though against the 
faith of treaties, or of a truce not expired, and at last 
besieged Vienna, which is a story too fresh and 
too known to be told here. 

Another reason has been the neglect of their ma- 
rine affairs, or of their former greatnef^s at sea ; so 
as, for many^years, they hardly pretend to any sue* 
cesses on that element; but commonly say, that 
Ood has given. the earth to the Mussulmans, and 
the sea to the Christians^ 

The last I shall observe, is the excessive use of 
opium, with which they seek to repair the want 
of wine, and to divert their melancholy reflections 
upon the ill condition of their fortunes and lives, 
ever uncertain, and depending upon the will or 
caprice of the grand siguor's, or of the grand 
viziei^s humour and commands : but the effect 
of this opium is very transitory ; and, though it 
allays, for the present, all melancholy fnmea and 
thoughts, yet, when the operation is past, they 
return again, which makes the use of it so often 
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repeated ; and uotliiug more dispirits and ener- 
vates boih tlie body and the luiud of those that 
frequently use it. 

The external reason of the stand made this last 
century in the growth of tlie Turkish empire, 
seems to have heen their having before extended 
it till they came to such strong bars as were not to 
be broken ; for they were grown to border upon 
the Persian empire to the east, upon the Tartars 
to the north, upon the Ethiopians to the south, 
and upon the German empire to the west ; and 
turned their prospect this way, as the easiest and 
most plausible, being against a Christian state. 

Now this empire of Germany, consisting of such 
large territories, such n«mbers and bodies of war- 
like men, when united in any common cause or 
quarrel, seems as strongly constituted for defence, 
as the Turkish is for invasion or conquest : for 
being composed of many civil and moderate go- 
vernments, under legal princes, or free states, the 
subjects are all fond of their liberties and laws, and 
abhor the falling under any foreign or arbitrary 
dominions, and in such a common cause seem to 
be invincible. On the contrary, the Turkish terri- 
tories, being all enslaved, and thereby in a manner 
desolated, have no force but that of their standing 
armies ; and their people in general care not either 
foe the progress of their victories abroad, nor even 
for the defence of their own countries ; since they 
are sure to lose nothing, but may hope reasonably 
to gain by any change of master or of government ; 
which makes that empire the worst constituted tha( 
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can be for defence, upon any great misfortune to 
their armies. 

Tlie effect of these two different constitutions 
had been seen and felt, in all probability, to the 
wonder of the whole world, in these late revolu- 
tions, if the divine decrees had not crossed all hu- 
man appearances : fur the grand vizier might 
certainly have taken Vienna before the confede- 
rate princes could have united for its relief, if 
the opinion of vast treasures (there assembled for 
shelter from all the adjacent parts) had not given 
bim a passionate desire to take the tewn by com- 
position rather than by storm, which must have 
left all its wealth a prey to the soldiers, and not to 
the general. ' 

If the Turks had possessed this bulwark, of 
Christendom, I do not conceive what could have 
hindered them from being masters immediately of 
Austria, and all its depending provinces; nor, in 
another year, of all Italy, or of the southern pro- 
vinces of Germany, as they should have chosen to 
carry on their invasion ; or of both in two or 
three years' time : and how fatal this might have 
been to the rest of Christendom, or how, it might 
have enlarged the Turkish dominions, is easy to con- 
jecture. 

On the other side, after the defeat of the grand 
vizier's army, his death, and that of so many 
brave bashas and other captains, by the usual 
humour and faction of that bloody court; after 
such slaughters of the Janizaries, in so many en- 
coanten, and such an universal discouragement 
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of their troops, that could no where withstand the 
German arms and bravery ; if, upon the taking of 
Belgrade, the emperor had been at the head of the 
forces then in his service, united under one great 
commander, and without dependence U()on the 
several princes by whom they were raised — I do not 
see what could have hindered them from con- 
quering all before them in that open country ot 
Bulgaria and Romania, nor from taking Constant!* 
nople itself, upon the course of an easy war, in 
such a decline of the Turkish empire, with so 
weak and dispirited troops as those that remained, 
a treasure so exhausted, a court so divided, and 
such a general consternation as appeared in that 
great and tumultuous city upon these occasions. 

But God Almighty had not decreed any so great 
revolution, either for the rbin or advantage of 
Christendom, and seems to have left both empires 
at a bay, and not likely to make any great enter- 
prises on either side ; biit rather to fall into the 
designs of a peace, which may probably leave 
Hungary to the possession as well as right of the 
house of Austria ; and the Turks in a condition of 
giving no great fears or dangers, in our age, to the 
rest of Christendom. 

Although the Mahometan empires were not 
raised, like others, upon the foundations or by the 
force of heroic virtue, but rather by the practices 
of a subtle man, upon the simplicity of credoloui 
people; yet the growth of them has been infln- 
enced by several princes, in whom some beams at 
least of that sun have shined ; such as Almanzor, 
Saladin^ Ottoman^ and Solyman the Great; aod| 

4 
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because I >have tiamed the most heroic persons of 
that sect, it will be but justice to nobler nations, 
to mention, at the same time, those who appear to 
have shined the brightest in their several ages or 
countries, and the lustre of whose virtues, as well 
as greatness, has been sullied with the fewest 
noted blemishes or defaults ; and who, for deser- 
ving well of their own countries by their actions, 
and of mankind by their examples, have eternized 
their memories in the true records of fame, which 
is ever just to the dead, how partial soever Ic may 
be to the living, from- the forced applauses of 
power, or fulsome adulations of servile men. 

Such as these were, among the ancient Grecians, 
Epauiinoudas, Pericles, and Agesilaus ; of the 
old Roman state, the first Scipio, Marcellu^, and 
Paulus i£milius ; of the Roman emperors, Au- 
gustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus; among 
the Goths, Alaric and Theodoric ; of the Western 
emperors, Charlemain, Frederic Barbarossa, and 
Charles V; of the French nation, Pharamoud, 
Charles Martel,, and Henry IV. who began three 
of their noblest races; of the Swedes, Gustavus 
Adolphus ; and of our own, Richard I. the Black 
Prince, and Harry V. To these I may add seven 
famous captains, or smaller princes, whose ex- 
ploits and virtues may justly allow them to be 
ranked with so great kings and emperors. JExlna 
and Bellisarius, tiie two last great commanders of 
the Roman armies, after the division and decay of 
that mighty state, who did set up the last trophies, 
and made the bravest defences against the num- 
bers and fury of those barbarous nations that in* 
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▼aded, and, after their time, tore Id pieces that 
whole empire. George Cast riot, commonly called 
Scanderbeg, prince of Epire ; and Hauiades, vice- 
roy of H angaria ; who were two most victorious 
captains and excellent men, the true champioqs 
of Christendom whilst they lived, and terror of 
the Turks ; who, with small forces, held at bay, for 
so many years, all the powers of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Ferdinand Gonzalvo, that noble Spaniard, 
worthily surnamed the Great Captain ; who, by his 
sole prowess and conduct, conquered a crown for 
his master which he might' have worn for himself, 
if his ambition had been equal to his courage and 
virtues. William, prince of Orange, who restored 
the Belgic liberties, and was the founder of their 
state; esteemed generally the best and wisest 
commander of his age; and who, at the sudden 
point of his death, as well as in the course of his 
life, gave such testimonies of his being a true 
lover of the people and country he governed. 
Alexander Fernese, prince of Parma, who, by his 
wisdom, courage, and justice, recovered ten of 
the seventeen provinces, that were in a manner 
lost to the crown of Spain ; made two fomous ex- 
peditions for relief of his confederates into the. 
heart of France, and seemed to revive the ancient 
Roman virtue and discipline in the world, and to 
bring the noble genius of Italy to appear once more 
upon the stage. 

Whoever has a mind to trace the paths of heroic 
virtue, which lead to the temple of true honour 
and fame, need seek them no farther than in the 
stories and examples of those illustrious persons 
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here assembled : and so I leave this crown of 
iiever-fading laorel, in full view of snch great and 
noble spirits aa shall deserve it, in this or in SQC- 
ceeding ages. Let them win it, and wear it. 



SECTION VI. 

Upon the survey of all the g^eat actions and revo- 
lations, occasioned in the world by the conquest 
and progresses of these foar mighty empires, as well 
as the other foar, so much renowned in story, 
it may not be impertinent to reflect upon the 
causes of conquests as well as the effects, and de- 
duce them from their natural sources, as far aa 
they can be discovered ; though, like those of great 
rivers, they are usually obscure, or taken little no- 
tice of, until their streams, increasing by the infln. 
ence of many others, make so mighty inundations, 
as to grow famous in the stories as well as maps of 
the world. 

To this end, 1 shall observe three things upon the 
general course of conquests, the most renowned 
and best recorded, in what remains of ancient as 
well as modern histories. 

First, that they have generally proceeded from 
north to south ; so as we find none, besides those 
of the Saracens, that can be said to have sailed the 
contrary coursb ; and those were animated by another 
spirit, which was the Mahometan persuasion of 
predestination, that made them careless of their 
lives, and thereby fearless of dangers. For all the 
rest, they have run the course before-mentioned ; 
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unless we should admit the traditions, rather than 
relations, of the conquests of Sesostris, who is re-r 
ported by the ancients to have subdued all, from 
Egypt to the river Tanais : but this we may not 
allow for truth ; because it must have preceded the 
reign of Ninus, and so disagree with the chrono- 
logy of Holy Scripture ; and therefore it must be ex- 
ploded for fabulous, with other relics of ancient 
8toi7 ; as the Scythians having subdued and pos- 
sessed Asia so many hundred years before the em- 
pire of Ninus, and their wives having given so an- 
cient a beginning to the famous kingdom of the 
Amazon^, whereof some remnants only are said to 
have remained in Alexander's time ; yet the fame 
was then believed, of their having anciently ex- 
tended their dominion over all the Lesser Asia, as 
well as Armenia, and of their having founded the 
famous temple of Diana at Ephesus, which is the 
more probable, from that appellation of Taurica 
that was anciently given her. 

But the great conquests, recorded and undis- 
puted in story, have been of the Assyrians south- 
wards, as far as Arabia and India ; of the Per- 
sians, from the Caspian sea, to the utmost extent 
of the preceding empire, and of Egypt; of the 
Macedonians over Greece, and all the bounds of 
the Persian kingdom ; of the Romans over the 
Greek empire as far as Parthia eastward, and over 
Sicily, Spain, and Afric to the south, before the 
progress of their arms towards the north-west; of 
the Tartars over all China and India ; and of the 
Goths, and other northern nations, over all the more 
southern provinces of Europe. 
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The second observation I shall make upon the 
sabject of victory and conqnest, is, that they l^ave 
generally been made by the smaller numbers over, 
the greater ; against which I do not remember any 
eiception in all the famous batrles registered in 
itory, excepting that of Tamerlane and Bajazet, 
whereof the first is sud to have exceeded about a 
fourth part in number, though they were so vast 
on both sides, that they were not very easy to be 
well accounted. For the rest, the number of the 
Persians with Cyrus were small to those of the As- 
syrians : those of the Macedonians were, in no 
battle against the Persians, above forty thousand 
men, though sometimes against three, four, or six 
hundred thousand. The Athenian army little ex- 
ceeded ten thousand ; and fighting for the liberties 
of their country, beat above sixscore thousand 
Persians at Marathon. The Lacedaemonians, in 
all the famous exploits of that state, never had 
above twelve thousand Spartans in the field at a 
time, and seldom above twenty thousand men with 
their allies.* The Romans ever fought with 
sdoaller against greater numbers, unless in the 
battles of Cannae and Thrasimene, which were the 
only famous ones they lost against foreign enemies ; 
and Caesar's army at Pharsalia, as well as in Graui 
and Grermany, were in no proportion to those he 
conquered. That of Marius was not above forty 
thousand against three hundred thousand Cimbers. 
The famous victories of iEtins and Bellisarins, 

• And yet they are recorded never to have atked how 
many their enemies were, tnit only where they were. 
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against the barbarous northern nations, were with 
migfoty disproportion of numbeni, as likewise the 
first victories of the Turiss opon the Persian Icing- 
dom ; of the Tartars upon the Cbineses : and Scan- 
derbeg never saw together above sixteen thousand 
men, in all the renowned victories he achieved 
against the Tories, thongh in nambers sometimes 
above a hundred thousand. 

To descend to later times, the English victories 
so renowned, at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agenconrt, 
were gained with disadvantages of numbers out et 
all proportion. The great achievements of Charles 
VI 11. in Italy, of Henry IV. in France, and of 
Onstavus Adolphus in Germany, were ever per. 
formed with smaller against greater numbers. In 
this age, and among all the exploits that have so 
justly raised the reputation and honour of Monsieur 
Turenne, for the greatest captain of his time, I do 
not remember any of them were achieved without 
disadvantage of number: and the late defeat of the 
Turks at the siege of Vienna, which saved Chris- 
tendom, and has eteiTiized the name of the duke of 
Lorrain, was too fresh and great an example of this 
assertion, to need any more, or leave it in dispute. 

From these two principles of conquest, having 
proceeded from the north to the south, and by 
smaller over greater numbers, we may conclude 
that they may be attributed to the constitutions of 
roen*s bodies who compose the armies that achieve 
them, or to the dispositions of their minds : the 
first of these may he either native or habitvate, 
and the latter may be either natural or infused. 
It is without question, the northern bodies are 

VOL. I. K 
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greater and stronger than the southern, and alco 
more healthy and more Figorous ; the reason whereof 
is obviooB to every man's conjecture, both from the 
common effects of air upon -appetites and digestion, 
and from the roughness of the soil, which forces 
them upon labour and hardship. Now the true 
original greatness of any kingdom or nation may be 
accounted by the number of strong and able bodies 
of their native subjects : this is the natural strength 
of government ; all the rest is art, discipline, or in- 
stitution. 

The next Ingredient into the composition of 
conquering forces is fearlessness of mind, whether 
it be occasioned by the temper of the climate, or 
race of which men are burn, or by custom, which 
inures men to be insensible of danger, or. by pas- 
sions or opinions that are raised in them ; for they 
may all have the same effect : we see the very 
beasts and birds of some countries, as well as the 
men, are naturally fearless : we see long service in 
armies, or at sea, makes men insensible of dan- 
gers : we see the love of liberty, desire of revenge, 
and defence of their country or prince, renders 
them careless of life. The very confitlence of victory, 
either from former and frequent successes, from 
the esteem and opinion of their commanders, or 
from the scorn of their enemies, makes armies 
victorious ; but chiefly, the firm and rooted opinions 
of reward or punishment attending another world, 
and of obtaining the one, or avoiding the other, by 
dying, or conquering in the quarrel they are engaged 
in ; and these are the great sources of victory and 
fortune in arms ; for, let the numbers be what they 
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will, that army is ever beaten where the fright first 
enters. Few battles were lost of old, but none 
since the use of gunpowder, by the greatness of 
downright slaughter, before an army runs; and 
the noise and smoke of guns both increases fear, 
and covers shame, more than the ancient use of 
arms ; so that, since those of fire came in, battles 
have been usually shorter and less bloody than be- 
fore. 

If it be true, (which I think will not be denied 
cither by soldiers or reasonable men) that the battle 
is lost where the fright first enters, then the reason 
will appear why victory has generally followed the 
smaller numbers; because, in a body composed of 
more parts, it may sooner enter upon one, than in 
that which consists of fewer, as likelier to find tea 
wise men together than a hundred, and a iiun- 
dred fearless men than a thousand : and those, who 
were the smaller forces, endeavour most to supply 
that defect by the choice, discipline, and bravery of 
their troops ; and, where the fright once enters an 
army, the greater the number, the greater the dis-- 
order, and thereby the loss of the battle more cer- 
tain and sudden. 

From all this I conclude, that the composition of 
victorious armies, and the great true ground of con- 
quest, consists first in the choice of the strongest, 
ablest, and hardiest bodies of men ; next, in the 
exactness of discipline, by which they are inured to 
labour and dangers, and to fear their commanders 
more than their enemies ; and lastly, in the spirit 
given them by love of their country or their prince, 
by impressions of honour or religion, to render them 
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fearless of deatb, and so incapable, or at least, 
very difficulty to receive any fright, or break thereby 
iDto disorder : aud 1 question not, bnt any brave 
prince or general, at the head of forty thoasand 
men, who would certsunly stand their ground, and 
sooner die than leave it, might fight any number of 
forces that can be drawn together in any field : for, 
besides that a greater number may fall sooner into 
fright and disorder, perhaps a greater can hardly 
be drawn into the action of «ne day's battle, 
whereas, very few, in late ages, have lasted half 
that time. 

The last remark I shall make upon this subject 
is, that the conqi^ering nations have generally been 
those who placed the strength of their arms in their 
foot, and not in their horse, which have never, till 
these later years, been esteemed capable of break- 
ing a firm body of foot ; nor does their force seem 
to consist in other advantage, besides that of gi- 
ving terror u|)on the fury of their first charge. Nor 
is this opinion less grounded upon reason than ex- 
periende ; for, besides that men are firmer upon 
their own feet than those of their horses, and lesa 
in danger of falling into disorder, which may come 
from want of discipline or courage in the horses as 
well as their riders ; it is hard to imagine, that spors 
in the sides of horses should have more effect or 
force to make them advance upon a charge, than 
pikes, swords, or javelins in their noses and breasts 
to make them keep off, fall back, or break their 
ranks, and run into disorder. 

For the experience, nothing has been more known 
in all ages, or more nndispitted : the battle of Ma- 
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rathon was gained by ten thousand foot, agaAnst 
mighty numbers of Persian horses as well as foot. 
The filmons retreat of Xenophon, for such a length 
of country and of time, was made at the head of 
ten thousand Greeks, in the face of forty thousand 
Persian horse ; nor had the Greeks above a hun- 
dred or six-score horse in their camp, which they 
made use of only to forage, or pursue the Persian' 
horse, when they fled in disorder from the points of 
their pikes and javelins. The Macedonian foot, 
and afterwards the Macedonian phalanx, were im- 
penetrable by all the Persian horse that ever en* 
countered them. The Roman legions consisted 
each of six thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
which was all the proportion they ever had in their 
victorious armies, that could not be broken by the. 
vast numbers of Spanish, Numidian, or Persian and 
Armenian horse they were so often engaged with* 
The force of the Gothic nations consisted in thrir 
foot ; and of the Turkish and Ottoman empire in 
their Janizaries. The noble conquests of the En« 
glish in France were made all by their foot ; and 
during that period of time, when the crown of 
Spain made so great ^figure in Europe, it was all 
by the force and brave^ of their Spanish and Italian 
foot. f 

There seem to be but two exceptions against this 
rule ; which are, the ancient greatness of the Per- 
sians, and modem of the French, whose chief force 
have been esteemed to consist In their horse : but 
the Persian empire was raised by the conquests of 
the Easterti nations, whose armies consisted chiefly 
in horse, and one against the ether, (the best carried- 

k2 
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it) till they came to deal with the Grecian foot, 
after which they were ever beaten t for the French 
armies, though the bravery of their cavalry has 
been great and noble, as made up of so iiumeroa^ a 
gentry in that kingdom; yet one chief strength of 
their troops must be allowed, for the several late 
reigns, to have lain in their bands of Switzers ;, 
and in this present reign, mareschal Turenne must 
be acknowledged to have made way for his master's 
greatness, by improving the bodies of French foot 
with force of choice and discipline, beyond what 
they had ever been thought capable of before his 
time. 

I shall end this remark with an adventnre I re- 
member to have read in the stories of the dukes of 
Milan. One of them, having routed a great army of 
bis enemies, was enraged to find a body of Switzers 
make still a firm stand against all his victorious 
troops : he endeavoured to break them by a de- 
sperate charge of some squadrons of his ^fi»£rarme#, 
who were all armed, as well as the heads and 
breasts of thekr horses, and so proof, as he thought, 
against the Switzers' pikes : but all this effort proved 
in vain, till at length the duke commanded three 
or four hundred of them to alight from their horses, 
and armed as they were, to fall in upon the Switzers 
with their swords : they did it so desperately, some 
catching hold of the heads of their pikes, others 
cutting them in pieces with their broad swords^ 
that they at last made way for themselves and other 
troops that followed them, and broke this body of 
brave Switzers, which had been impenetrable by 
any horse that could charge them : and this seems 
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an evident testimony, that the impressions of horse 
upon foot are made by terror rather than force ; 
and where that first enters, the action is soon de- 
cided. 

After all that lias been said of conqnerors or con- 
qnests, this mast be coufestsed to hold bat the se* 
coiid muk ill the pretensions to heroic virtue, and 
that the firitt hai been allowed to the wise iuHtitii« 
tion of just orders and laws, which frame ^afe and 
happy governments in the world. The designs and 
effects of conquests are but the slaughter and ruin 
of mankind, the ravaging of countries, and defi* 
cing the world : those of wise and just governments 
are preserving and increasing the lives and genera- 
tions of men, securing their possessionit, eiio>o» 
raging their endeavours, and by peace and riches 
improving and adorning the several scenes of the 
world. 

So the Institutions of Moses leave him a diviner 
character than the victories of Joshua : jlhose of 
Belus, Osiris, and Janus, than the prowess of Ni- 
nus, Cyrus, and Sesostris : and if, among the an* 
cients, some men have been esteemed heroes, by 
the brave achievements of great conquests and vii^. 
lories, it has been by the wise institution of law»' 
and government, that others have been honoured 
and adored as gods. 
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OF POBTRY. 



The two common shrines to which most men otkr 
up the application of their thoughts and their lives, 
are profit and pleasure ; and by their devotions to 
either of these, they are vulgarly distinguished iot^ 
two sects, and called either busy or idle men s 
whether these terms differ in meaning, or only In 
sound, I know very well, may^ disputed, and with 
appearance enough ; since the covetous man takes 
perhaps as much pleasure in his gains, as the vo- 
luptuous does in his luxury, and would not pnrBue 
his business, unless he were pleased with it, upon 
the last account of what he most wishes and detires ; 
nor would care for the increase of bis fortunes, un- 
less he thereby proposed that of his pleasures too, 
in one kind or other ; so that pleasure may be «ald 
to be his end, whether he will allow to find it in his 
pursuit or no. Much ado there has beeo^ inaDjr 
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words spent, or (to speak with more respect to the 
ancient philoHopbers) - many disputes haire been 
raised apon this argoment, I think, to little pur- 
pose, and that all has been rather an exercise of 
wit, than an inquiry after truth : and all contro- 
Tersies that can never end, had better perhaps oerer 
begin. The best is to take words as they are most 
commonly spoken and meant, like coin, as it most 
ciirrently passes, without raising scruples upon the 
weight of the allay, unless the cheat or the defect 
be gross and evident. Few things in the world, or 
none, will bear too much refining: a thread too fine 
spun will easily brei^k, and the point of a needle too 
^nely filed. The usual acceptation takes profit and 
pleasure for two difierent things, and not only calls 
the followers or votaries of them by several names 
of busy and of idle men, but distinguishes the facul- 
ties of the mind that are conversant about them, 
calling the operations of the first Wisdom, and of the 
other Wit, which is a Saxon word, that is used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call in^etUe, 
'ftttd the French eapritf both from the Latin ; but I 
think wit more peculiarly signifies that of |K)etry, ai 
may occur upon remarks of the Runic language. 
To the first of these are attributed the inventions or 
productions of things generally esteemed the most 
necessary, useful, or profitable to human life, either 
tn private possessions or public institutions ; to the 
other, those writings or discourses which are tlie 
inost pleasing or entertaining to all that read or 
hear them : yet, according to the opinion of those 
Chat link them together— as the inventions of sages 
and lawgivers themselves do please as well as profit 
those who approve and follow them— so those of 
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poets iostruct and profit, as well as please, such as 
are conversant in fhem ; and the happy mixture 
of hotb these makes the excellency in both those 
compositions, and has given occasion for esteem- 
ing, or at least for calling heroic virtue and poetry 
divine. 

The names given to poets, both in Greek and 
Latin, express the same opinion of them in those 
nations ; the Greek signifying makers or creaton, 
such as raise admirable frames and fabrics out of 
nothing, which strike with wonder and with pleai- 
sure the eyes and imaginations of those who behold 
them ; the Latin makes the saime word common to 
poets and to prqphets. Now, as creation i» the first 
attribute and highest operatipn of divine powers 
so is prophecy the greatest emanation of divine 
spirit in the world. As the names in those two 
learned languages, so the causes of poetry are, by 
the writers of them, said to be divine, and to pro- 
ceed from a celestial fire, or divine inspiration ; 
and, by the vulgar opinions, recited, or related to, 
in many passages of those authors, the efiecta of 
poetry were likewise thought divine and super- 
natural, and power of charms and enchantments 
were ascribed to it. 

Carmina vel coelo poMunt deducere Lunam t 
Carminibus Circe socio* mutavit Ulyuis { 
Frlgidus in pratis cantao d o rumpitur anguis. 

But I can easily admire poetry, and yet withotit 
aioring it ; I can allow it to arise from the great- 
est excellency of natural temper, or the greatest 
race of native genius, without exceeding the rea^ 
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of wbat U hnraan, or giving it any approaches of 
diflnity, which is, I doebt, debased or dishoooored, 
hy ascribing to it any thing that is in the com^ 
pass of oar action, or eren comprehension, unless 
it be ndsed by an immediate iHfloence from itself. 
I cannot allow poetry to be more divine in its 
effects than in its causes, nor any operation produced 
by it to be more than put^ly natural, or to deserve 
any other sort of wonder than those of mui^c, or of 
natural magic, however any of them have appeared 
to minds little versed in the speculations of nature, 
of occult qualities, and the force of numbers or of 
sounds. Whoever talks of drawing down the moon 
from heaven, by force of verses or of charms, either 
bdieves not himself, or too easily believes what 
others told him ; or perhaps follows an opinion be- 
fpoLQ by the practice of some poet, upon the focility 
of some people ; who, knowing the time when an 
eclipse would happen, told them he would by his 
charms call down the moon at such an hour, and 
was by them thought to have performed it. 

When I read that charming description, in VirgiTs 
eighth eclogue, of all sorts of charms and fascina* 
tions by verses, by images, by knots, by numbers, 
by fire, by herbs, employed upon occasion of 
a violent passion, from a jealous or disappointed 
love, I have recourse to the strong impres^ons of 
fobles and of poetry, to the easy mistakes of popu- 
lar opinions, to the force of imagination, to the se- 
cret virtues of several herbs, and to the powers of 
sounds : and I am sorry the natural history, or ac- 
count of fascination, has not employed the -pea of 
some person of snch excellent wit and deep thought 
and learning as Casaabon, who writ that ciniottf 
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and asefttl treatise of finthuaiasm^ and by it disco- 
▼ered the bidden or mistaken sources of that dela* 
sioD, so frequent in all regions. and religions of the 
world, and which had so fatally spread over oar 
country in that age in which this treatise was so 
seasoiNkbly published* It is much to be lamented, 
that he lived not to complete that work in the se« 
cond part he promised ; or thai his friends neglected 
the pttblishing of it, if it were left In papers, though 
loose and nofinisbed. I think a clear account of 
enthusiasm and fascination, from their natural 
causes, would very much desenre from mankind in 
genei*al, as well as from the commonwealth of learn* 
ing ; might perhaps prevent so many public disor- . 
ders, and save the lives of many innocent, deluded, 
or deluding people, who suffer so frequently upon 
account of witches and wizards : J have seen many 
miserable examples ol this kind in my youth at 
home; and, though the humour or fashion be a 
good deal worn out of the world within thirty oi^ 
forty years past, y^ it still remains in several re« 
mote parts of Germany, Sweden, and some other 
countries. 

But, to return to the charms of poetry: if the 
forsaken lover, in that eclogue of Virgil, had ex- 
pected only, from the force of her verses, or her 
charms, what is the burden of the song, to bring 
Daphnis home from the town where he was gone, 
and engaged in a new amour ; if she had pretended 
only to revive an old fainting flame, or to damp 
a new one that was kindling in his breast; she 
might, for aught I know, have compassed such endt 
by the power of such charms, and without any 
other than very natural enchantmenta : for there 
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it no qoestion but true poetry may have the force 
to raise passions and to allay theoi, to change and 
to extingnish them, to temper jOy and grief, to 
raise love and fear ; nay, to tarn fear into bolduett, 
mid love into indifference, aiid into hatred itself: 
and 1 easily believe that the disheartened Spartans 
vrere new animated, and recovered their lust cou- 
rage, by the songs of Tyrtaeus; that the cruelty 
and revenge of Phalaris were changed by the odes 
of Stesichorns into the greatest iiinduess and 
esteem ; and tliat many men were as passionately 
enamoured by the charms of Sappho's wit and 
poetry, as by those of beauty in Flora or Thais ; for 
it is not only beauty gives love, but love gives 
beauty to the object that raises it ; and, if the pot- 
session be strong enough, let it come from what it 
will, there is always beauty enough in the person 
that gives it : nor is it any great wonder that such 
force should be found in poetry; since in it are 
assembled all the |>ower8 of eloquence, of music, and 
of picture, which are allowed to make so strong im- 
pressions upon human minds. How far men have 
been affected with all, or any of these, needs little 
proof or testimony : the examples have been known 
enough in Greece and in Italy, where some have 
fallen downright in love with the ravishing beauties 
of a lovely object, drawn by the skill of an admirable 
painter; nay, painters themselves have fallen in 
love with some of their own productions, and 
doted on them as on a mistress or a fond child ; 
Which distinguishes, among the Italians, the several 
]^eces that are done by the s^e hand, into several 
degrees of those made, con siwiio, con diligensui, 
or con amorc, whereof the last are ever the moat 
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excelling. Bat there needs no more instances of 
this kind than the stories related and beliered by 
the best ^athors as Icnown and nndlspnted ; of the 
two young Grecians, one whereof ventared his life 
to be loclced np all night in the temple, and satisfy 
his passion with the embraces and enjoyment of a 
statue of Venus that was there set up, and de- 
signed for another sort of adoration ; the other 
pined away and died, for being hindered his per* 
petually gazing, admiring, and embracing a statue 
at Athens. 

The powers of music are either felt or knowi^by 
all men, and are allowed to work strangely upon 
the mind and the body, the passions and the blood ; 
to raise joy and grief; to give pleasure and pain ; to 
cure diseases, and the mortal sting of the t&rantula ; 
to give motions to the feet, as well as the heart; to 
iiompose disturbed thoughts ; to assist and heighten 
devotion itself. We need no recourse to the fables 
of Orpheus or Amphion, or the force of their music 
upon fishes and beasts ; it is enongh that we find 
the charming of serpents, and the cure or allay of 
an evil spirit or possession, attributed to it in sacrett 
writ. 

for the force ol e.oquence, nat so o ten raised 
and appeased the violence of popular com motions, 
and caused such convulsions in the Athenian state, 
no man need more, to make him acknowledge it, 
than to consider Csesar, one of the greatest and 
wisest of mortal men, come upon the tribunal full 
of hatred and revenge, and with a detennined reso* 
lution to condemn Labienns; yet, upon the force of 
Cicero's eloquence, (in an oration for his defence) 

B 2 
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began to change countenance, turn pale, shake to 
that degree, that the papers he held fell out of his 
band, as if he had been frighted with words, that 
never was so with blows ; and at last change all his 
anger into clemency, and acqait the brave crimiual, 
instead of condemning him. 

Now, if the strength of these three mighty 
powers be united in poetry, we need not wonder 
that such virtues and such honours have been attri. 
bated to it ; that it has been thought to be inspired, 
or has been called divine ; and yet I think it will 
not be disputed, that the force of wit and of rea- 
soning, the height of conceptions and expressions, 
may be found in poetry as well as in oratory, the 
life and spirit of representation or picture as much 
as in painting, and the force of sounds as well as 
in music ; and how far these three natural powers 
together may extend, and to what effect, (even such 
as may be mistaken for supernatural or magical) 
I leave it to such men to consider, whose thoughts 
turn to such speculations as these, or who, by their 
native temper and genius, are, in some degree, dis- 
posed, or receive the impressions of them. For 
my part, I do not wonder, that the famous Dr. 
Harvey, when he was reading Virgil, should some- 
times throw him down upon the table, and say he 
bad a devil ; nor that the learned Meric Casaubon 
liquid find such charming pleasures and emotions, 
as he describes, upon the reading some parts of 
Lucretius; that so many should cry, and with 
downright tears, at some tragedies of Shakspeare ; 
and so many more should feel such turns or curd- 
ling of their blood, upon the reading or hearing of 
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some excellent pieces of poetry ; nor that Octavia 
fell into a swoon, at the recital made by Virgil of 
those verses in the sixth of his iEneids. 

This Ts enough to assert the powers of puetry, 
and discover the ground of those opinions of old, 
which derived it frc^m divine inspirations, and gave 
it so great a share in the supposed effects of sor- 
cei7 and magic : but, as the old romances seem 
to lessen the honour of true prowess and valour iu 
their knights, by giving such a part, in all their 
chief adventures, to enchantment ; so the true ex- 
cellency and just' esteem of poetry seems rather 
debased than exalted by the stories or belief of the 
^charms performed by it, which, among the north* 
eru nations, grew so strong and so general, tbiu 
about five or six hundred years ago, all the Runic 
poetry came to be decried, and those ancient cha- 
racters, in which they were written, to be abolished 
by the zeal of bishops, and even by orders and 
decrees of state; which has given a great maim, or 
rather an irrecoverable loss, to the story of those 
northern kingdoms, the seat of our ancestors iu all 
the western parts of Europe. 

The more true and natural source of poetry may 
be discovered, by observing to what god this in- 
spiration was ascribed by the ancients, which was 
■Apollo, or the sun, esteemed among them the god 
of learning in general, but more particularly of 
music and of poetry. The mystery of this fabk 
means, I suppose, that a certain noble and vital 
heat of temper, but especially of the brain, is the 
true spring of these two parts or sciences : this whm 
that celestial fire, which' gave such a pleasing mo- 
tion and agitation to the minds of those men, that 
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have beeo so much admired in the world, thai 
raise* each iofinite images of things so agreeable ^ 
and delightful to maokind : by the influence of thia 
snoy are produced those golden and inexhansted 
mines of inventioo, which has furnished the world 
with treasures so highly esteemed, and so univer* 
sally known and used, in all the regions that haVe 
yet been discovered : from this arises that eleva- 
tion of genius, which cau never be produced by 
any art or study, by pains or by industry ; which 
cannot be taught by precepts or examples; and» 
therefore, is agreed by all, to be the pure and free 
gift of Heaven or of nature, and to be a fii-e kindled 
out of some hidden spark of the very first concept 
tion. 

But, though invention be the mother of poetry, 
yet this child is, like all others, born naked, and 
must be nourished with care, clothed with exact- 
ness and elegance, educated with industry, in- 
Ktmcted with art, improved by application, cor* 
rected with severity, and accomplished with labour 
and vdth time, before it arrives at any great perfecr 
tion or growth : it is certain that no composition 
requires so many several ingredients, or of more 
different sorts, than this ; not that to excel in any 
qualities, there are necessary so many gifts of nature, 
and so mauy improvements of learning and, of art : 
for thei« must be an universal genius, of great 
compass, as well as great elevation : tliere mast 
be a sprightly imagination or fancy, fertile in a 
thousand productions, ranging over infinite ground, 
piercing into every corner, and, by the light of 
that true poetical fire, discovering a thousand little 
bodies or images io the world, and simUitvdes 
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among them, unseen to common eyes, and which 
could not be discovered without the rays of thai 
sun. 

Besides the heat of in^ntion, and liveliness of 
mi, there must be the coldness of good sense, and 
soundness of judgment, to distinguish between 
things and conceptions, which, at first sight, or 
upon short glances, seem alike ; to choose among 
infinite productions of wit and fancy, which are 
worth preserving and cultivating, and which aro 
better stifled in the birth, or thrown away when 
they are bom, as not worth bringing up. Without 
the forces of wit, all poetry is flat and languishing ; 
without the succours of judgment, it is wild and 
extravagant. The true wit of poesy is, that »uch 
contraries must meet to compose it — a genius both 
penetrating and solid ; in expression both delicacy 
and force ; and the frame or fabric of a true poem 
must have something both sublime and just, amazing 
and agreeable : there must be a great agitation of 
mind to invent, a great calm to judge and correct; 
there must be, upon the same tree, and at the same 
time, both flower and fruit. To work up this metal^ 
into exquisite figure, there must be employed the fire, 
the hammer, the chisel, and the file ; there must be 
a general knowledge both of nature and of arts ; and, 
to go the lowest that can be, tliere are required ge* 
nius, judgment, and application ; for, without this 
last, all the rest will not serve turn, and none ever 
was a great poet that applied himself much to any 
thing else. 

When I speak of poetry, I mean not an ode or 
an elegy, a song or a satire; nor by a poet, the 
composer of any of these— but of a jost poem ; and» 
after all I have said, it is no wonder there should 
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be 80 few that appeared iu any parts or any ages 
of the world, or that such as have should be so 
much admired, and have almost divinity ascribed 
to them and to their works. 
' Whatever has been among those, who are men-^ 
tioned with so much praise or admiration by the 
ancients, but are lost to us, and unknown any fiar4 
ther than their names — I think no man has been so 
bold among those that remain to question the title 
of Homer and Virgil, not only to the first rank, but 
to the supreme dominion in this state, and from 
whom, as the great lawgivers, as well as princes, 
all the laws and orders of it are or may be derived; 
Homer was, without dispute, the most universal 
genius that has been known in the world, and Vir* 
gU the most accomplished : to the first must be 
allowed the most fertile invention, the richest vein, 
the most general knowledge, and the most lively 
expression ; to the last, the noblest iddas, the jnst- 
est institution, the wisest conduct, and the choicest 
^locution. To speak in the painter's terms, we 
find, iu the works of Homer, the most spirit, force, 
and life ; in those of Virgil, the best design, the 
truest proportions, and the greatest grace: the co- 
louring in both Kcems equal, and indeed is in both 
admu'able : Homer had more fire and rapture ; Vir- 
gil more light and swiftness ; or at least, the poetU 
cal fire was more raging iu one, but clearer in the 
other, which makes the first more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable : the ore was richer iu one, 
but in the other more refined, and better allayed 
to make up excellent work. Upon the whole, I 
think it must be confessed, that Homer was, of the 
(wo, and perhaps of all others, the vastest, the sub- 
Umest, and the most wonderful geuius ; and that 
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he hns been generally so esteemed, there cannot 
be a greater testimony given, than what has been 
by some observed, that not only the greatest masters 
have found in his works the best and tmest princS« 
pies of all their sciences or arts, but that the noblest 
nations have derived from them the original of 
their several races, though it be hardly yet agreed,- 
whether his story be true or a fiction. In short, 
these two immortal poets must be allowed to hhVt 
BO much excelled in their kinds, as to have ex- 
ceeded all comparison, to have even extinguished 
Emulation, and in a manner confined true poetry^ 
not only to their two languages, but to their very 
persons ; and I am apt to believe so much of the 
true genius of poetry in general, and of its elevaticm 
in these two particulai-s ; that I know not, whether 
of all the numbers of mankind that live within tiie 
compass of a thousand years, for one man that if 
born capable of making such a poet as Homer or 
Virgil, there may not be a^ thousand born capable 
of making as great generals of armies, or ministers 
of state, as any the most renowned in story. 

I do not here intend to make a farther ciltic 
upon poetry, which were too great a labour ( nor 
to give rules for it, which were as great a presomp* 
tion : besides, there has been so much paper blotted 
upon these subjects, in this curious and censarti^ 
age, that it is all grown tedious or repetition. The 
modern French wits, or pretenders, have been ferj 
severe in their censures, and exact in their rules, I 
think to very little purpose ; for I know not, why 
they might not have contented themselves with 
those given by Aristotle and Horace, and haie 
translated them rather than commented upon them; 
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for all tbey have done has been, no more ; so is 
they seem, by their writings of this kind, rather to 
have valned tliemselves, than improTed any body 
rise. The tmth is, there is something in the geniM 
of poetry too libertine to lie confined to so many 
mlA : and whoever goes about to subject it to 
such constraints, loses both its spirit and grace, 
which are ever native^ and never learned, eren of 
the best masters : it is as if, to make excellent honey, 
yoB should cut off the wings of your liees, confine 
them to their hive or their stands, and lay flowers 
before them, such as yon thinic the sweetest, and 
Wke to yield the finest extraction ; you had as good 
pull out their stings, and make arrant drones of 
them. They must range through fields as well at 
gardens, choose such flowers as they please, and by 
properties and scents they only icnow and distin- 
guish : they must worl£ up their celb with admi- 
rable art, extract their honey with infinite labour, 
and sever it from the Wax with such distinction and 
choice, as belongs to none but themselves to perform 
or to judge. 

It would be too much mortification to these great 
arbitrary rulers among the French writers, or our 
own, to observe the worthy productions that have 
been formed by their rules, the bonotir they have 
received in the world, or. the pleasure they have 
given mankind^ but, to comfort them, I do not 
know there was any great poet in Greece, after 
the rules of that art laid down by Aristotle ; nor in 
Rome, after those by Horace, which yet none of 
oar naodemt pretend to hav« outdone : perbapt 
Theocritus and Lucan may be alleged against this 
anertion : bot th» first offend no farther i^n ai 
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Idyls or eclogues ; and the last, though he must be 
avowed for a true and happy genins, and to have 
made some very high flights ; yet he is so unequal to 
himself, and his Muse is so young, that his faults 
are too noted, to allow his pretences. Feliciter 
audei, is the true character of Lncan ; as of Ovid, 
Lusii amabiliter. After all, the utmost that can 
be achieved, or I think pretended, by any rules in 
this art, is but to hinder some men from being very 
ill poets, but not to mike any man a very good one : 
to judge who is so, we need go no farther for in- 
struction than three lines of Horace : 

— « Ille meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Jrritat, mulcet, falsis terroribut implet, 

Ut magus, et modo me Thebis« modo ponit Athenia. 

He is a poet. 

Who vainly anguishes my breast. 
Provokes, allays, and with false terror fills. 
Like a magician, and now sets me down 
In Thebes, and now in Athens. 

. Whoever does not aflfect and move the same pre- 
sent passions in you, that he represents in others, 
and at other times raise images about you, as a 
conjurer is said to do spirits, transports you tO the 
places and to the persons he describes — cannot be 
judged to be a poet, though his measures are never 
so just, his feet never so smooth, or his sounds 
never so sweet : but instead of critic, or rules con* 
periling poetry, I shall rather turn my thoughts to 
the history of it, and observe the antiquity, the 
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Qsety tbe changes, the decays, that have attendcA 
this great empire of wit. 

It is, I thioiE, generally agreed, to have been tht 
firtt sort of writing that has been used in the world % 
and in several nations tohave preceded the vety 
Invention or usage of letters s this last is certaia in 
America, where the first Spaniards met with many 
strains of poetry, and left several of them translated 
into their language, which seems te have flowed 
from a true poetic vein, before any letters wera 
known in those regions. The same is prolMible of 
the Scythians, the Grecians, and the Oermana. 
Aristotle says, the Agathyrsi had their laws all in 
verse ; and Tacitus, that the (Germans had no an- 
nals nor records but what were so ; and, for the 
Grecian oracles delivered in them, we have no cer- 
tain accounts when they began, but rather reason 
to believe it was before the introduction of letters 
from Phoenicia among them. Pliuy tells it, as a 
thing known, that Pherecydes was the first who 
writ prose in the Greek tongue, and that he lived 
about the time of Cyrus ; whereas Homer and He- 
siod lived some hundreds of years before that age, 
and Orpheus, Linus, Musseus, some hundreds be- 
fore them : and of the Sibyls, several were before 
any of those, and in times as well as places, whereof 
we have no clear records now remaining. What 
Solon and Pythagoras writ, is said to have been In 
verse, who were something older than Cyrus ; and 
before them were Archilochns, Simonides, Tyrtsus, 
Sappho, Stesichprus, and several other poets famous 
in their times. The same thing is reported of Chal* 
dea, Syria, and China, among the ancient western 
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GothSy ODr ancestors : the Runic poetry seems to 
bave been as^d as their letters ; and their U^ws^ 
their precepts of wisdom, as well as their records, 
their religious rites, as well as their charms and ia« 
cantations, to have been all in verse. 
< Among the Hebrews, and even in sacred wiit^ 
the most ancient is by some learned men esteemed • 
to be the book of Job, and that it was written be» 
fore the times of Moses, and that it was a trassla* 
tion into Hebrew out of the old Chaldean or Ara* 
bian language. It may probably be conjectured that 
he was not a Jew, from the place of his abode^ 
which appears to have been seated between the 
Chaldeans of one side, and the Sabeans, (who were 
of Arabia) on the other ; and, by many passages of 
that admirable and truly inspired poem, the author 
seems to have lived in some parts near the mouth 
of Euphrates, or the Persian Gulph, where he con- 
templated the wonders of the deep, as well as the 
other works Of nature common to those regions : 
nor is it easy to find any traces of the Mosaical rites 
or institutions, either in the divine worship, or the 
morals related to in those writings : for hot onljt 
sacrifices and praises were much more ancient 
in religious service than the age of Moses; but 
the opinion of one Deity, and adored without any 
idol or representation, was professed and received 
among the ancient Persians and Hetruscans and 
Chaldeans : so that if Job was an Hebrew, it is 
probable he may have been of the race of Heber, 
who lived in Chaldea ; or of Abraham, who is sup* 
posed to have left that country for the profession or 
worship of one God ; rather than from the branch of 
Isaac and Israel, who lived in the land of Canaan, 
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Now, I tbiok it is out of controversy, tliat the book 
of Job was writteo origtDaliy in verse, and was a 
jioeiB opou tbe subject of the j notice and power of 
Oody and in Tiudication of his providence, against 
the common arguments of atheistical wen, who 
took occasion to dispute it from the usual events of 
human things, by which so many ill and impious 
men seem happy and prosperous in the course of 
their lives, and t»o many pious and ju!»t men seem 
miserable or afflicted. Tbe Spanish trduxlation of 
the Jews in Ferrara, which pretends to render the 
Hebrew, (as near as could be) word for word, and 
for which all traublators of tbe Bible since have 
had great regard — gives us tbe two first chapters 
and the last, from the seventh verse in prose, as an 
historical introduction and conclusion of the work, 
and all the rest in verse, except the trausitiods 
from one part or person of this sacred dialogue to 
another. 

But if we take the books of Moses fo be the most ' 
ancient in the Hebrew tongue, yet the song of Moses 
may probably have been written before the rest, 
as that of Deborah before tbe book of Judges ; being 
praises sung to Gotl upon the victories or successes 
of the Israelites, related in both : and I never read 
the last, without observing in it as true and noble 
strains of poetry and picture, as in any other lan- 
guage whatsoever, in spite of all disadvantages from 
translations into so diiferent tougues and common 
prose. If an opinion of some learned men, both 
modem and ancient, could be allowed, that Esdras 
was the writer or compiler of the first historical 
parts of the Old Testament'^ though from the same 
dirine inspiration as that of Moses and the other 
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prophets ; then the Psahns of David would be the 
first writings we find in Hebrew, and nnct to them 
the Song of Solomon, which was written when 
be was young, and Ecclesiastes when he was old t 
so that, from all sides, both sacred and profane; 
it appears that poetry was the first sort of writiiig 
known and used in the several nations of the 
world. 

It may seem strange, I confess, upon the first 
thought, that a sort of style, so regular and so dif* 
ficult, should have grown in use before the other, 
so easy and so loose : but if we consider what the 
first end of writing was, it will appear probable 
from reason as well as experience ; for the true and 
general end was but the help of memorj:, io pre* 
serving that of words and of actions, which wonld 
otherwise have been lost> and soon vanish away mth 
the transitory passage of human breath and Hh, 
Before the ^kpourses and disputes of philosopben 
began to busy or amuse the Grecian wits, tberewas 
nothing written in prose but either laws, some 
short sayings of wise men, or some riddles, parables, 
or fables, whei*ein were couched by th;B aocienta 
many strains of natural and moral wisdom and 
Icnowledge, and, besides these, some short memo^ 
rials of persons, actions, and of times. 

Now it is obvious enough to conceive, how nmch 
easier all such writings should be learnt and to* 
membered in verse than in prose, not only by tfaa 
pleasure of measures and of sounds, which gives a 
great Impression to memory, but by the order of 
feet, which malces a gi*^at facility of tracing odq 
word after another, by knowing what sort of foot 
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or quantity must necessarily have preceded or fol* 
lowed theWords we retain and desire to make vp. 
- This made poetry so necessary before letters 
were invented, and so convenient afterwards ; and 
phows, that the great honour and general request 
wherein it has always been, has not proceeded only 
from the pleasure and delight, but lilcewise from 
the usefulness and profit, of poetical writings. 

This leads me naturally to the subjects of poetry, 
which have been generally praise, instruction, story, 
love, grief, and reproach. Praise was the sulked 
of all the songs and psalms mentioned in holy writ ; 
of the hymns of Orpheus, of Homer, and many 
others ; of the Carmina Secularia in Rome, com- 
posed all and designed for the houonr of their gods ) 
of Pindar, Stesichorus, and Tyrtsos, in the pndses 
of virtue, or virtuous men. The subject of Job is 
instruction concerning the attributes of God, and 
the worlts of nature $ those- of SiMttiides, Pho- 
cylides, Theognis, and several other w the smaller 
Greelc poets, with what passes for Pythagoras's, arc 
instructions in morality; the first boolc ofHesiod, 
and Virgil's Georgics, in agriculture ; and Lucretius, 
In the deepest natural philosophy. Story is the 
proper subject of heroic poems ; as Homer and 
Virgil, in' their inimitable Iliads and iEneids; and 
fbble, which is a sort of story, in the Metamor* 
pbosis of Ovid. The Lyric poetry has been dhiefly 
conversant about love, though turned often upon 
praise too ; and the rein of pastorals and eclogues 
has mn the same course, as may he observed in 
Theocritus, Virgil, and flbrace, who was, I thinit, 
the first and last of tme lyric poets among the 
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Latins : grief has been always the subject of elegy, 
and reproach that of satire. The dij|matic poesy 
has been composed of all these ; but the chief end 
aeems to have been instruction ; and under the dis- 
goise of fables, or the pleasure of story, to show 
the beauties and the rewards of virtue, the defor- 
mities, and misfortunes, or punishment of vice ; by 
examples of both to encourage one, and deter men 
from the other ; to reform ill customs, correct ill 
manners, and moderate all violent passions. These * 
are the general subjects of both parts, though 
comedy give us but the images of common life, and 
tragedy those of the greater and more extraordi- 
nary passions and actions among men. To go far- 
ther upon this subject, would be to tread so beaten 
paths, that to travel in them only raises dust, and 
is neither of pleasure nor of use. 

For the changes that have happened iu poetry, I 
shall observe one ancient, and the others that are 
modem wl^e too remarkalrie, in the declines or 
decays of this great empire of wit. The first change 
pf poetry was made by translating it into prose, or 
clothing it in those loose robes or common veils, 
that disguised or covered the true beauty of its 
features, and exactness of its shape x this was done 
first by iEsop in Greek ; but the vein was much 
more ancient in the Eastern regions ; and much in 
vogue, as we may observe iu the many parables used 
in the Old Testament, as well as in the New : and 
there is a book of fables of the sort of iEsop's, 
translated out of Persian, and pretended to have 
been so, into that lanapge out of the ancient In* 
dian : but though it seems genuine of the EAStem 
CQuntries, yet 1 do not take it to be so old> itf>r to 
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have so much spirit, as the Greek. The next sue- 
cemlon of p«etry in prose seems to have been in 
the Milesian tales, which were a sort of little pas- 
toral romances ; and though much in request in <dd 
Oreece-and Rome, yet we have no examples, that 
I know, of them, unless it be the Longi Pastoralia,' 
which gives a taste of the great delicacy and plHu 
sore that was found so generally in those sort of 
tales. The last liind of poetry, in prose, is that 
which, in later ages, has overrun the world under 
the name of romances ; which, though it seemi mo- 
dem, and a production of the Gothic genins, yet 
the writing is ancient : the remainders of Petro* 
nlns Arbiter seem to be of this icind, and that 
which Lucian calls his True History : but the most 
ancient that passes by the name, is Heliodoms, fiiu 
mons for the author's choosing' to lose his bishopric^ 
rather than disown that child of his wit. The tme 
spirit or vein of ancient poetry in this kind seems to 
shine most in sir Philip Sidney, whomC^teem both 
the greatest poet, and the noblest genius of any thait 
have left writings behind them, and published ia 
oors or any other modern language ; a person bom 
capable, not only of forming the greatest ideas, bat 
of leaving the noblest examples, if the length of his 
life had been equal to the excellence of his wit and 
virtues. . 

With him I leave the discourse of ancient poetry; 
and to discover the decays of this empire, must turn 
to that of the modern, which was introduced after 
the decays, or rather extinction,' of the old ; as if, 
tme poetry heXug dead, aif| apparition of it vralked 
about. This mighty change arrived by no smaller 
occasions, nor more ignoble revolutions, than those 
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which destroyed the ancieot empire and govcmmeot 
of Rome, and erected so many new ones upon their 
ruius, by the invasions and conquests, or the gene- 
ral inundations of the Goths, Vandals, and other 
barl)aroDS or Northern nations, upon those parts 
of J£iifope that had been subject to the Romans. 
After the conquests made by Caesar upon Gaul and 
the nearer parts of Germany, which were continued 
and enlargcKl in the times of Augustus and'Fiberjus, 
by tlieir lieutenants or i^enerais; great numbers of 
Germans and Gauls resorted to the Roman armies, 
and to the city itself, and habituated themselvea 
there, as many Spaniards, Syrians, Grecians, had 
done before, upon tlie conquest of those countries : 
this mixture soon corrupted the purity of. the 
Latin tongue ; so that in Lucan, but more in Seneca, 
we find a great and harsh allay entered into the 
style of the Augustan age. After Trajan and 
Adrian ha(|(||nbdued many German and Scythian 
nations on both sides of tlie Danube, the commerce 
of those barbarous people grew very frequent with 
the Romans ; and I am apt to think, that the little 
Verses ascribed to Adrian were in imitation of 
the Runic poetry. The Scythicas pati pruinat 
of Florus shows their race or climate ; and the 
iirst rhyme that ever I read in Latin, with little al» 
Inslons of letters or syllables, is in that of Adrian at 
his death : 



O aoiinula, vagnla, blaadnk, 
Qvm Bune aU||p in loea 
PaUidula; lurSa* timiiiula. 
Nee ut solei dabu Joca I 
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U is probable, the old xpirit of poetry being lost 
or frigbted away by those long aiid bloody wara 
with such barbarous enemies, this new ghost be- 
gan to appear in its room even about that age ; or 
else tliat Adrian,- who affected that piece of leanii' 
log as well as others, and was not able to reach the 
old vein, tnmed to a new one, which bis expe« 
ditkms into those conutries made more allowable 
in an emperor ; and his example recommended it to 
others, in th^ time of Boetius, who lived under 
Tbeodoric in Rome, we find the Latin poetry ameli 
rank of this Gothic imitation, and the vein q^te 
seared np. 

After that age, learning grew every day more 
■and more obacnred by that doad of ignorance^ wUb 
the nnmlwrs and snccesses of those barbarous people^ 
which at length overshaded all Europe for so long 
together. The Roman tongue began^tself to &il» or 
be disused, and by its corruption madMivay for the 
generation of three new languages in^ain, Italy^ 
and FrancfB. The courts of the princes and nobles^ 
who were of the conquering nations, for seveiial 
ages nsed their Gothic, or Franc, or Saxon tongneiy 
which were mingled with those of Germaiiy» where 
.-Some of the Goths had sojourned long befoce they^ 
proceeded to their conquests of the more southern 
or western parts. Wherever the Roman coteiea 
had long remained, and their language .had been. 
generally spoken, the common people used that 
still, but vitiated, with the base siUay of their pro* 
vincial speech : this, in Charlemaiu*s time, was 
called in France, Rustica Romana, and in Spain, 
during the Gothic reigns there, Romance ; b«t In 
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England, from whence all the Roman soldiers, anil 
great numbers of the Britons most accustomed to 
tlietr commerce and language, had been drained 
for the defence of Gaul against the barbarous na* 
tions that irfrndedit about the time of Valentiniaoy 
that tongue being wholly extinguished, (as well as 
their own) made way for the entire use of iht 
Saxon language. With these changes, the ancietit 
poetry was wholly lost in all these countries, and a 
new^sort grew up by degrees, which was called by a 
new name of RhymeSy with an. easy change of the 
Gothic word RuniSf and not from the Greek Rythmttf 
as is vulgarly supposed. 

; Rones was properly the name of the ancient 
Gothic letters, or characters, which were iui'ented 
first or fntrodaced by Odin, in the colony or kiDf^ 
dom of the Getes or Goths, which be planted in 
the north-west parts, and round the Baltic sea, •■ 
has been bees before related : but, because all th0 
writings they bad among them for many ages were 
in verse, it came to be the common name of aU 
sorts of poetry among the Goths, and the writers or 
composers of them were called Rumen or Rfmer^ 
They had likewise another name for them, or for 
some sorts of them, which was f^Hses or PFkut 
and because the sages of that nation expressed the 
best of their thoughts, and what learning and pru* 
dence they had in these kind of writings, they thas 
succeeded best and with moKt applause were tenped 
wise men ; the good sense, or learning, oi usefaL 
knowledge contained in them was catted wisdom % 
and the pleasant or fiwetioos vein among tbem was 
ealM wit \ which was applied to aU spirit or race 
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of poetry, where it was found in any man, and was 
generally pleasing to those that heard or read them. 
. Of these Runes there was in use among the Oothf 
above a hundred several sorts, some composed 
In longer, some in shorter lines, some equal, and 
others unequal, with many different cadences, 
quantities, or feet, which in the pronouncing made 
many different sorts of original, or natural tunes. 
Some were framed with allusions of words, or con- 
sonance of syllables or of letters ; either in the same 
line, or in the distich ; or by alternate succession 
and resemblance, which made a sort of jingle that 
pleased the ruder ears of that people ; and because 
their language was composed most of monosyllables^ 
and of so great numbers, many must end in tho 
same sound. Another sort of Runes were .made, 
with the care and study of ending two lines, or 
each other of four lines, with words of the same; 
sound; which being the easiest, requiring lest 
art, and needing less spirit, (because a certidn 
chime in the sounds supplied that want, and pleased 
oommon ears) this in time grew the most general* 
among all the Gothic colonies in Europe, and made 
rhymes, or Runes, pass for the modern poetry in 
these parts of the world. 

This was not used only in their modem hm- 
gtiages; but, during those ignorant ages, eren in 
t|iat barbarous Latin which remained, and was pre<* 
lenred among the monies and priests, to distingaish 
them by some show of learning from the laity, who 
might well admire it, in what degree soever, and 
reverence the professors, when they thenuseives could 
neither write nor read, even in their own language ; 
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I mean not only the vulgar laymen, but even the 
generality of nobles, barons, and princes amongf 
.them ; and this lasted till the ancient learning. and 
languages began to be restored in Europe about .two 
hundred years ago. 

The common vein of the Gothic Runes was what 
is termed Dithyrambic, and was of a raving or 
rdmbling sort of wit or invention ; loose and flow- 
ing, with little art or confinement to any certain 
measures or rules ; yet some of it wauted not the 
true spirit of poetry in some degree, or that natu- 
ral inspiration which has been said to arise from 
some spark of poetical fire wherewith particular 
men are born ; and, such as it was, it served the 
turn, not only to please, but even to charm the ig- 
norant and barbarous vulgar, where it was in use. 
This made the Runers, among the Goths, as much in 
request and admired, as any of the ancient and 
most celebrated poets were among the learned na- 
tions ; for among the blind, he that has one eye is 
a prince. They were, as well as the others, thought 
inspired, and the charms of their Runic concep- 
tions were generally esteemed divine, or magical 
at least. 

The subjects of them were various, but com- 
monly the same with those already observed in the 
true ancient poetry. Yet this vein was chiefly em- 
ployed upon the records of bold and martial ac- 
tions, and the praises of valiant men that had 
fought successfully or died bravely ; and these songs 
or ballads were usually sung at feasts, or in cir- 
cles of young or idle persons, and served to inflame 
the humour of war, of slaughter, and of spoite 
among them. More refined honour or love bad lit- 
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tie part io the writings, because it liad little in the 
lives or actions of tluMe fierce people and bloody 
times : honour among them consisted in Ticiory, 
and lore in rapes and in hist. 

Bat as the true flame of poetry was rare among 
them, and the rest was but %vild-ftre that spartried, 
or rather crackled awhile, and soon went o«t 
with little pleasure or gazing of the beholders; 
those Rnners, who could not raise admiration by the 
spirit of their poetry, endeavoured to do it by aa- 
other, which was that of enchantments : this came 
hi to supply the defects of that 8ul>lime and ittdf>- 
vdlous, which has been found -both in poetrywid 
prose among the learned ancients. The Gothic 
Runers, to gain and establish the credit and admi- 
ration of'their rhymes, turned the use of them rety 
much to incantations and charms, pretending by 
them to raise storms, to calm the seas, to cause 
terror in their enemies, to transport themselves in 
the air, to conjure spirits, to cure diseases, and 
staunch bleeding wounds, to make women kind or 
easy, and men hard or invulnerable, as one of 
their most ancient Runers affirms of himself and 
his own achievements, by force of these magicftl 
^arms : the men or women, who were thought to 
perform such wonders or enchantments, were, from 
yiUet, ot fFitet, the dame of those verses wherein 
tlieir charms were conceived, called wizards or 
witehet. 

Out of this quarry seem to have been raised all 
those trophies of enchantment that appear in the 
whole fabric of. the old Spanish romances, which 
were the productions of the Gothic wit amon|^ 
them during their reign | and after the conquests 
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of S{)aiti by the Saracens, they were applied to tht 
loDg wars between tbeaa anil the Christians. Fioin 
the same, perhaps, may be derived all the visionary 
tribe of fairies, elves, and goblins, of sprites, and 
ballbeggars ; that serve not only to fright children 
into whatever their nurses please, but sometimes, 
by lasting impresMons, to disquiet the sleeps and 
the very lives of men and women, till they grow 
to years of discretion ; and that, God Ieoows, is a 
period of time which some people arrive to but 
rery late ; and, perhaps, others never. At leasts 
this belief prevailed so far among the Gtoths and 
their races, that all sorts of charms were not only 
attributed to their Ruoes, or verses, but to tbeir 
very characters ; so that, about the eleventh ceii> 
tury, they were forbidden and abolished in Sweden^ 
as they had been before in Spain, by civil and ecde* 
siastical commands or constitutions; and what has 
been since recovered of that learning or language^ 
has been fetched as far as Iceland itself. 

How much of this kind, and of this credulity, re- 
mained even to our own age, may be.observed by any 
man that reflects so far as thirty or forty years. 
How often avouched, and how generally credited^ 
were the stories of fairies, sprites, witchcrafts, and 
enchaotments ! In some parts of France, and 
not longer ago, the common people believed certainly 
there wtre Lougaroos, or men turned into wolves ; 
and I remember several Irish of the same mind. 
The remainders are woven into our. very language. 
Mara, in old Runic, was a goblto that seized upon 
men asleep in their beds» and took from them, all 
speech and motion : Old Nicka was a sprite that 
came to strangle people wJio Mi into the water i 
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Bp was a fierce Gothic captaiu, son of Odin^ whose 
name was used by his soldiers when they would 
fright or sorprise their enemies ; and t^e proverl) 
of rhyming rats to death, came, I suppose, from the 
•ame root. 

There were, not longer since than the time I 
have mentioned, some remainders of the Runic 
poetry among the Irish. The great men of their 
Scepts, among the many officers of their family, 
which continoetl always in the same races, had 
not only a physician, a huntsman, a smith, and 
such like, but a poet and a tale-teller : the first 
recorded and snng the actions of their ancestors, 
and entertiuued the company at feasts ; the latter 
amused them with tales when they were melan- 
choly, and could not - sleep : and a very gallant 
gentleman of the north of Ireland has told me, 
of his own experience, that, in his wolf-huntings 
;there, when he used to be abroad in the mountains 
three or four days together, and lay very ill 
a- nights, so as he could not well sleep—they would 
bring him one of these tale-tellers, that, when he 
lay down, would begin a story of a king, or a 
giant, a dwarf and a damsel, and such rambling 
stuff, and continue it all night long in such an even 
tone, that yon heard it going on whenever yoo 
awaked; and he believed nothing any physicians 
give could have so good and so innocent effect^ 
to make men sleep in any pains or distempers of 
body or mind. I remember, in my youth, some 
persons of our country to have said grace in rhymes, 
and others their constant prayers ; and it is vulgar 
enough that some deeds or conveyances of land 
have been so since the Conquest, 
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tn snch poor wretched weeds as these was poetry 
clothedy during those shades^of ignorance that 
overspread all Europe for so many ages after the 
sun-set of the Roman . learning and empire to- 
gether, which were succeeded by so many new 
dominions, or plantations of the Gothic swarms, 
and by a new face of customs, habit^ language, 
and almost of nature ; but upon the dawn of a 
new day, and the resurrection of other sciences, 
with the two learned languages, among us, this .of 
poetry began to appear very early, though very 
unlilce itself, and in shapes as well as clothes, in 
humour and in spirit, yery different from the an- 
cient : it was now all in rhyme, after the Gothic 
fashion ; for indeed none of the several dialects of 
that language or allay would bear the composure 
of such feet and measures as were in use among 
the Greeks and Latins ; and some that attempted 
it soon left it off, despairing of success. Yet, in 
this new dress, poetry was not without 'some 
charms, espedally those of grace and sweetness ; 
and the ore' began to shine in the hands and worlds 
of the first refiners. Petrarch, Ronsard, Spenser, 
met with much applause upon the subjects of lovd, 
pndse, grief, reproach : Ariosto and Tasso entered 
boldly upon the scene of heroic poems ; but, ha- 
ving not wings for so high flights, began to learn of 
the old ones ; fell upon their imitations, and chiefly 
of Virgil, as far as the force of their genius, or dls. 
advantages of new languages and customs, would 
allow. The religion of the Gentiles had heea 
woven into the contexture of all the ancient poetry, 
with a very agreeable mixture; which made the 
moderni affect to give that of Christianity a plaicQ 

c2 
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al80 iu tbeir poems: bat the true religiofi was 
not foQud to become fiction so well as a false hai 
doue, and all their attempts of this kind Bectted 
rather to debase religion than to heighten poetry. 
Spenser endeavoared to supply this with morality ; 
Imd to makfi instruction, instead of story, the sub- 
ject of an epic poem : his execution was excelknt, 
and his flights of fancy very noble and high ; YmXs 
his design was poor, and his moral lay so bare 
that it lost the effect : it is true, the pill was glldetl ; 
but so thin, that the colour and the taste were too 
easily discovered. 

After these three, I know none of the mod^rne 
that have made any achievements iu heroic piiDetry 
worth recording. The wits of the age soon left -off 
such bold adventures, and turned to other veins ; 
as if, not worthy to sit down at the feast, they con- 
tented themselves with the scraps ; with songs f»d 
sonnets ; with odes aud elegies ; with. satires and 
panegyrics, and what we call copies of verses tipon 
any subjects or occasions — wanting either genius or 
application for nobler or more laborious prodoc- 
-tions; as painters, that cannot succeed in great 
pieces, tuni to miniature. 

But the modern poets, to value this small cohi, 
and make it pass, though of so much a baser metal 
than the old, gave It a new mixfure from two veins 
which were little known or little esteemed among 
the ancients. 'There were, indeed, certain fairies 
in the old regions of poetry, called epfgrams, 
which seldom reached above the stature of two, 
or four, or six lines, and which^ being so tdiott, 
were afl turned upon conceit, or some shlirp fatts 
of fancy ot Wit. The only andent df this ktad 
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among the' Latios» were the Priapela ; which were 
little vdaptariei or extemporaries, written upoa 
the ridicaloaft wooden statnes of Priapos^ among 
the gardens of Rome. In the decays of the Roman 
learning and wit, as well as language. Martial, 
Ansonios, and others, fell into this vein, and ap- 
plied it indifferently to all subjects, which was be- 
fore restrained to one, and dressed it something 
more cleanly than it was born. This vein of con- 
ceit seemed proper for such scraps or splinters 
into which poetry was broken, and was so eagerly 
followed, as almost to overran all that was com- 
posed in our several modern languages : the Ita- 
lian, the French, the Spanish, as well as English, 
were for a great while full of nothing else but con- 
ceit ; it was an ingredient that gave taste to coni* 
positions which had little of themselves ; it was a 
sauce that gave point to meat that was flat^ and 
some life to colours that were fading; and, in 
short, those who could not famish spirit, supplied 
it with this salt, which may preserve things or 
bodies that are dead, but is, for anght I know, of 
little nse to the living, or necessary to meats that 
have much or pleasing tastes of their own. How- 
ever it were, this vein first overflowed our modern 
poetry, and with so little distinction or judgment, 
that we would have conceit as well as rhyme in 
every two lines, and run through all our long 
scribbles as well as the short, and the whole body 
of the poem, whatever it is : this was just as if 
a building should be nothing but ornament, or 
clothes nothing but trimming ; as if a face should 
he covered over with black patches, or a gown with 
f paugles ; which is all I shall say of it. 
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Another vein which has entered, and helped 
to corrupt our modem poesy, is that of ridicide ; 
as if nothing pleased but what made one laugh; 
which yet come from two very different affections 
of the mind; for, as men have no disposition to 
laugh at things they are most pleased with, so they 
are very little pleased with many things they 
laugh at. 

But this mistake is very general ; and such mo- 
dem poets as found no better way of pleasing, 
thought they could not fail of it by ridiculing: 
this was encouraged by finding conversation ran 
so much into the same vein, and the wits in vogue 
to take up with that part of it which was formerly 
left to those that were called fools, and were used 
in great families only to make the company laugh. 
What opinion the Romans had of this character, 
appears in those lines of Horace : 

— i— absentem qui rodit amicum t 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutoa 
Qui capiat risus hominum, Camamque dicacis ; 
Fingera qui non visa potest, oommissa tacere 
" Qui nequit~hic niger est ; hunc« tu, Romane, eaveto. 

And it 18 pity the character of a wit in one age 
should be so like that of a black in another. 

Rabelais seems to have been father of the ridi- 
cOle ; a man of excellent and universal learning, as 
well as wit : and though he had too much game 
given him for satire in that age, by the customs 
of courts and of convents; of processes and of wars, 
of schools and of camps, of romances and legends ; 
yet he must be confessed to have kept up his vein of 
ridicule, by saying many things so malicious, so' 
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smutty, and so profane, that either a pradent, a 
modest, or a pious man, could not have afforded, 
though he had never so much of that coin about 
him : and it were to be wished, that the wits who 
have followed his vein had not put too much yalue 
upon a dress that better understandings would not 
wear, (at least in public) and upon ^ compass they 
gave themselves, which other men would not take. 
The matchless writer of Don Quixote is much more 
to be admired, for having made up so excellent 
a composition of satire or ridicule, without those 
ingredients, and seems to be the best and highest 
strain that ever was or will be reached by that 
vein. 

It began first in verse, with an Italian poem, 
called La Secchia Rapita ; was pursued by Scarron 
in French, with his Virgil Travestie ; and in En- 
glish by.sir John Mince, Hudibras, and Cotton, and 
with greater height of burlesque in the English 
than, I think, in any other language : but, let the 
execution be what it will, the des»ign, the custom, 
and example, are very pernicious to poetry, and, in- 
deed, to all virtue and good qualities among men, 
which roust be disheartened, by finding how un- 
justly and undistinguished they fall under the lash 
of raillery, and this vein of ridiculing the good as 
well as the ill, the guilty and the innocent together. 
It is a very poor, though common pretence to merit, 
to make it appear by the faults of other men : a 
mean wit or beauty may pass in a room, where the 
rest of the company are allowed to have none : it^is 
something to sparkle among diamonds ; but to shine 
among pebbles is neither credit nor value worth the 
pretending. 
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Besides these two veiDS broaght in to supply the 
defects of the modern poetry,, much application haa 
been made to the smoothness of language or styles 
which has at the best but the beauty of colouring 
In a picture, and can never make a good one, with* 
out spirit and strength. The academy set up by 
cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the unts of that age 
and country, and divert them from raking into lUs 
politics and ministry, brought this in vogue; and 
the French wits have, for this last age, been in a 
manner wholly turned to the refinement of^tbeir 
language, and indeed, with such success, that it can 
hardly be excelled, and runs equally through their 
verse and their prose. The same ve|n has been 
likewise much cultivated in our modem EngUsh 
poetry ; and by such poor recruits have the broken 
forces of this empire been of late made up— with 
what success, I leave to he judged by such as coo* 
sider it in the former heights, and the present; de* 
dines, both of power and of honour ; but thi9 will 
not diiicourage, however it may affect, the true 
lovers of this mistress, who must ever think her a 
beauty in rags as well as in robes. 

Among these many decays, there is yet one sort 
of poetry that seems to have succeeded much better 
with our modems than any of the rest, which is 
Dramatic, or that of the stage : in this the Italian, 
the Spanish, and the French, have all had their 
different merit, and received their just applauses : 
yet I am deceived, if our Knglish has not, in some 
,kind, excelled both the modern and the ancient ; 
which has been by force of a vein, natural, perbaps^ 
to our country, and which with us is called hn^ 
monr-— a word peculiar to our language too, and 
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hard to be expressed in any other } nor is it» that 
I IcDow of, found In any foreign writers, unless it he 
■Moliere ; and yet, his itself has too much of the 
farce to pass for the same with ours. Shakspeare 
vms the first that opened this vein upon our stage, 
which has run so freely and so pleasantly ever since, 
that I have often wondered to find it apjiear so little 
vpon any others, beings a subject so proper for 
them ; sinoe humour is but a picture of particnlair 
life, as comedy is of general ; and though it repre- 
sents dispositions and customs less common, yet 
they are not less natural than those that are more 
frequent among men ; for if humour itself be forced, 
it loses all the grace ; which has been indeed the 
fault of some of our poets most celebrated in tbb 
kind. 

It may seem a defect in the ancient stage, that 
Jfae characters introduced were so few, and those so 
common ; as a covetous old man, an amorous 
young, a witty wench, a crafty slave, a bragging 
Koldier : the spectators ntet nothing upon the stage 
tnt what they met in the streets, and at every turn. 
All the variety is drawn only from difierent and 
Uncommon events; whereas, if the characters <are 
so too, the diverrity and the pleasure must needs 
be the more : but, as of most general customs in a 
oountry, there is usually some ground from the 
nature of the people or the climate, so thert asiy 
^be amongst ns for this rein of our stage, and a 
, greater variety of hntaour in the picture, -teeanae 
there is a greater vmriety in the lifo. Thia may ptp. 
eeed from the native (dentyof oar soil, the uneq^- 
ness of oar dinate, aa well as the ease of oar 
-^remmeaty and the liberty of pnifeeslng opiolons 
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and factions, which perha|»s oor neighboors may 
hate abont theniy bnt are forced to disguise, and 
thtwebj thej may come in time to be extingoiaihed. 
PleDty begeu wantooness and pride; waotoniien 
If apt to iDTent, and pride scorns to imitate ; liberty 
begets stomach or heart, and stomach will not be 
eoostnuned« Thus we come to bare more originadf^ 
and more that appear what tbeyare ; we bare moi^ 
bnmoiir, becaose every man follows his own, and 
takes a pleasace, perhaps a pride, to show it. 

On the contrary, where the people are generally 
poor, and forced to bard labonr, their actions and 
fives are all of a piece ; where they serve bard 
masters, they mnst follow his examples as well as 
commands, and are forced upon imitation in small 
matters, as well as obedience in great : so that some 
nations look as if they were cast all by one mouldy 
or cot out all by one pattern, at least the commoB 
people in one, and the gentlemen in another : they 
seem all of a sort in tbdr habits, their customs, and 
e?en their talk and conversation, as well as in the 
application and parsnit of their actions and tbdr 
lives. 

Bendes all this, there is another sort of variety 
amoogst nsy which arises from oar dimate, and the 
dispodttons it naturally produces. We are not only 
more unlike one another than any nation I know, 
but we are more unlike ourselves too at several 
times, and owe to our very mr some ill qualities as 
well as many good. We may allow some distem- 
pers Incident to our climate, since so much health, 
vigour, and length of life have been generally 
ascribed to it; for among the Greek and Roman 
anthors themielves we shall find the Britons ob- 
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served to live the longest, and the Egyptians the 
shortest, of any nations that were Icnown in those 
ages : besides, I think none will dispute the native 
coarage of oar men, «nd beauty of our women^ 
which may be elsewhere as great in particuUrt, 
bat no where so in general ; they may be (what is 
Said of diseases) as acute in other places, but with 
as they are epidemical. For my own part, who 
have conversed mach with men of other nations, 
and such as have been both in great employments 
and esteem, I can say very impartially, that I have 
not observed, among any, so much true genius as 
among the English ; no where more sharpness of 
wit, more pleasantness of hamour, more range of 
fancy, more penetration of thought, or deptlyof 
reflection among the better sort ; no where more 
goodness of nature and of meaning, nor more plains 
ness-of sense and of life, than among the common 
sort of country people ; nor more blunt coarage and 
honesty than among oar seamen. 

But, with all this, our country must be confessed 
to be, what a great foreign physician called it, the 
region of spleen ; which may arise a good deal front 
the great uncertainty and many sudden changes 
of our weather in all seasons of the year : and how 
much these affect the heads and hearts, especially 
of the finest tempers, is hard to be believed by men 
whose thoughts are not turned to snch specula- 
tions : this makes us unequal in our humours, ia* 
Goustant in our passions, uncertain in onr ends, and 
even in our desires. Besides, oar dlfl^rent opinions 
in religion, and the factions they have raised or 
animated for fifty years past, have had an ill eflbel 
upon our manners and castoms, indncing 
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ai^ricey ambltiuu, disgaise, (with the usual coDse^ 
qnences of them) than were befure in our coiiAtiCa« 
tioa. From aU this it may bappeu, that there is bo 
where more true seal in the mauy differeni farms 
of devotion, and yet no wliere more knavery aader 
die shows and pretences : there are no where so 
Many dispoters opoo religion^ so many reasoners 
upon government, so many refiners in politics, so 
many curious ioquiutives, so many pretenders to 
business and state- employments, greater porert 
upon booics, nor plodders after wealth ; and yet no 
where more abandoned libertines, more refined 
loxurist», extravagant debauchees, conceited gal- 
lantiv, more dabblers in poetry as well as politics, 
in philosophy, aud iu chemistry. I have had . seve- 
ral servants far gone in divinity, others iu poetfy ; 
have lioown, in the families of some friends, % 
keeper deep in the Rosicruciau principles, aod a 
laundress firm in those of Epicurus. What effects 
soever such a composition or medley of humoun 
Among us may have upon our lives or our govern- 
ment, it must needs have a good one ufHiu our 
stage, and has given admirable play to our comical 
wits ; so that, in my opinion, there is no vein of 
that sort, either ancient or modern, which excels* 
or equals the humour of our plays : and, for the 
rest, I cannot but observe, to the honour of our 
country, that the good qualities amongst us seem to 
be natural, and the ill ones more accidental, and 
such as would be easily changed by the examples of 
princes, and by the precepts of laws ; such I mean, 
as should be designed to form manners, to restrain 
excesses, to encourage industry, to prevent men's 
expenses beyond their fortuuesi to countenance vif- 
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tue, wad nhe tbdt trne esteem doe to plain tense 
aod common honesty. 

Bat, to spin off this thread, which is already 
grown too long — ^what honovr and request the RU« 
cient poetry has lived in, may not only be obtsenred 
from the universal reception and use in all nations 
from China to Pern, from Scythia to Arabia, but 
from the esteem of the best and the greatest men, 
as well as the vulgar. Among the Hebrews, David 
and Solomon, the wisest Itings ; Job and Jeremiah, 
the hoHest men, were the l>est poets of their na*> 
tion and language. Among the Greeks, the XWb 
most renowned sages and lawgivers were LycnrgnS 
and Solon, whereof the last is known to have -ex« 
celled in poetry, and the first was so great a lovef 
of it, that to his care and industry we are said, by 
some authors, to owe the collection and preserva^ 
tion of the loose and scattered pieces of Homer, In 
the order wherein they have since appeared. Al^«- 
ander is reported neither to have travelled nor 
slept without those admirable poems always in 'his 
company. Phalaris, that was inezoratrie to atl other 
enemies, relented at the charms of SteMichoros's 
Muse. Among the Romans, the last and great 
Scipio passed the soft hours of his life in the convert 
sation of Terence, and was thought to have a part 
in the composition of his comedies. Css-^r wa^ an 
excellent poet as well as orator, and composed a 
poem in his voyage from Rome to Spain, relieving 
the tedious difficulties of his march with the enter* 
tainnients of his Mnse. Augustus whs not only a 
patron, but a friend and companion of Virgil and 
Horace, and was himself both an admirer <»f poetry, 
and a [H'etendcr too, as far as his genius wonkl 
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tetich, or his basy scene allow. It is true, since hi^ 
age, we have few sach examples of great prinoes 
fiwoaring or affecting poetry, and as few, perhaps, 
of great poets desenring it. Whether it be that the 
fierceness of the Gothic hnmonrs, or noise of their 
perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the nn- 
eqnal mixture of the modern languages would not 
boir it ; certain it is, that the great heights and ex^ 
cellency both of poetry and music fell with the Rot> 
man learning and empire, and have never since 
\ recovered the admiration and applauses that ^fere 

I attended them. Yet, such as they are among us; 

1 ihey must be confessed to be the softest and s^veet- 

est, the most general and most innocent amuse- 
ments^ of common time, and life. They still find 
room in the courts of princes, and the cottages of 
shepherds ; they serve to revive and animate the 
dead calm of poor or idle lives, and to allay or di- 
vert the violent passions and perturbations of the 
greatest and the busiest men : and both these ef- 
fects are of equal use to human lifo; for the mind 
of man is like the sea, which is neither agreeable to 
the beholder nor the voyager, in a calm or in a 
storm ; but is so to both, when a little agitated by 
gentle gales ; and so the mind, when moved by soft 
and easy passions and affections. I know very well, 
that many, who pretend to be wise by the forms of 
l)eing grave, are apt to despise both poetry- and 
music, as toys and trifles too light for the use or en- 
tertainment of serious men : but whoever find 
themselves wholly insensible to these charms^ 
would, I think, do well to keep their own counsel^ 
for fear of reproaching their own temper, and 
bringing the goodness of their natures^ if not; of 
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their tmderstaDdings, into question : it, may be 
thought at leatit au ]]1 sign, if not au ill constitution ; 
since some of the fathers went so far, as to esteem 
the love of music a sign of predestination ; aa a 
thing divine, and reserved for the felidties of hea* 
ven itself. While this world lasts, I doubt not hot 
the pleasure and requests of these two entert^n- 
ments will do so too ; and happy those that con- 
tent themselves with these, or any other so eaay 
and so innocent ; and do not trouble the world, or 
other men, because they cannot be quiet themsehreSy 
though nobody hurts them ! 

When all is done, human life Is, at the greatest 
and the best, but like a froward child, that must be 
played with and humoured a little to keep it quiet, 
till it falls asleep, and then the care is over. 



AKCIGNT AND MODERN LEARNING,* 
-— - -Juvat arUiqiwt fKctderaJbnta, 

ffHoKTBB coDKne* mncb amoDg the old ImoIu 
will be MNDCthiDg hard lo pleate aman; (he new ;. 
jet these mast hare Ihetr part loa in the lelanre ot 
an idle man, and hnre many of them their beantiet, 
as well as their defaults. Those of itor;, or rete- 
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tioos of matter of fact, have a value from ttieir 
substance as much as from their form ; and tlte Va- 
riety of eveBts.iis seldom without entertainment or 
instruction, bow indifferently soever the tale is told. 
Other sorts of writings have little of esteem, but 
what they receive from the wit, learning, or geufus 
of the authors, and are seldom met with of any ex- 
ceilency, because they do but trace over the paths 
that have been l>eaten by the ancients, or com« 
ment, critique, and flourish upon them ; and are, 
at best, but copies after those originals, unless 
upon subjects never touched by them ; such as are 
all that relate to the different constitutions of reli- 
gious laws or governments in several countries^ 
with all matters of controversy that arise upon 
them. 

IVio pieces that have lately pleased me, (abstracted 
from any of these subjects) are> one in English 
upon the Antediluvian World ; and another iu 
French upon the Plurality of Worlds ; one writ by 
a divine, and the other by a gentleman, but both 
very finely in their several kinds, and upon their 
several subjects, which would have made very poor 
work in common hands. I was so pleased with the 
last, (I mean the fashion of it, rather than the mat- 
ter, which is old and beaten) that 1 inquired for 
what else I could of the same hand, till I met with< 
a small piece concerning poesy, which gave me the 
same exception to both these authors, whom ( 
should otherwise have been very partial to : for 
the first could not end his learned treatise without 
a panegyric of modern learning and knowledge in 
comparison of the ancient; and the other falls so 
grossly into the censui-e of the old poetry, and pre-- 
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ference of the new, that I could not read either of 
these strains without some indignadon, which lio 
quality among men is so apt to raise in me as suiB- 
dency, the worst composition out of the pride and 
ignorance of manlcind. But these two being not 
the only persons of the age that defend these opt* 
nionsy it may be worth examining, how far dtber 
reason or experience can be allowed to plead or 
determine in their favour. 

The force of all that I ha#e net with upon this 
subject, either in talk or writings, is, first, as to 
knowledge ; that we must have more than the an* 
dents, because we have the advantage both of thein 
and our own ; which is commonly illustrated by the 
similitude of a dwarfs standing upon a giant* s 
shoulders, and seeing more or farther than be.— 
Next, as to wit or genius, that, nature being still 
the same, these must be much at a rate in all 
ages, at least in the same climates, as the growth 
and size of plants and animals commonly are ; and If 
both these are allowed, they think the cause is 
gained : but I cannot tdl why we should coudnde, 
that the ancient writers had not as much advantage 
from the knowledge of others that were ancient to' 
them, as we have from those that are ancient to. 
us. The invention of printing has not, perhaps, 
multiplied books, but only the copies of them ; and' 
if we believe there were six hundred thousand in 
the library of Ptolemy, we shall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours ; not, perhaps, by all put to* 
gether ; I mean so many originals, that have lived 
any time, and thereby given testimony of their ha*, 
ving been thought worth preserving : for the scrtb- 
biers are infinite, that, like mushrooms or flies, are 
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born and die in small circles of time ; whereas 
books, like proiwrtM, receive their chief >^«e from 
the stamp and esteem of ages throogh which the)r 
hare passed. Besides the acconnt of this library at 
Alexandria, and others very Tolnminons in the 
Lesser Asia and Rome, we hare frequent mention 
of ancient writers in many of those books which we. 
now call ancient, both philosophers and historians. 
It is tme, that, besides what we have in Scripture 
concerning the original and progress of the Jewish 
nation, all that passed in the rest of our world, Im- 
fore the Trojan war. Is either sunk in the depths of 
time, wrapped up in the mysteries of fables, or so 
midmed by the want of testimonies, and loss of au- 
thors, that it appears to ns in too obscure a shade 
to make any judgment upon it : for the fragments 
of Manethon about the antiquitite of Egypt ; the 
relations in Justin concerning the Scythian empire ; 
and many others. In Herodotus and Diodoms Sicn- 
lus, as well as the records of Giina, make such ex- 
cuntions beyond the periods of time given us by the 
holy Scriptures, that we are not allowed to reason 
upon them : and this disagreement itself, after so 
great a part of the worid became Christian, may 
have contributed to the loss of many ancient au- 
thors : for Solomon tells us, even in his time, of 
writing many books there was no end ; and who< 
ever considers the sul^ect, and the style of Job, 
which by many is thought more ancient than Moset^ 
vrill hardly think it was written in an age or coun- 
try that wanted either books or learning ; and yet 
he speaks of the andents then, and their wisdom, as 
we do now. 
But if any should so very rashly and presumptu- 
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(Nialy eoDclnde, that there were lew books before 
tlMMe we have Mtber eztanf , or npon record $ jet 
that caaaot argne there was no knowledge or kan>> 
iof before those periods of tine whereof they pxt 
at the short aeeoBot. Books laay be helps to lean- 
lug and knowledge, and make it more oommon and 
diffued ; but I doobc whether they are oeccasaiy 
oaes or DO ; or moch advance any other sdenet^ 
beyond the partknlar records of actions or registeit 
of time : and these, perhaps, might be as long pie- 
served without them, by the care and pxactnesi 
of tradition in the long successions of certain racas 
of men with whom they were intmsted. So in 
Meidco and Pern, before the least use or mendom 
of letters, there was remaining among them the 
knowledge of what had passed in those mighty b*> 
tious and governments for many ages; whereas 
in Ireland, that is said to have flourished in books 
and learning before they had much progress In 
Gaul or Britany ; there are now hardly any tracM 
left of what passed there before the conquest made 
of that country by the English, in Henry II's doae t 
a strange but plain demonstration how knowledlfe 
an^ ignorance, as well as civility and barbarism, 
may succeed each other in the several countries d 
the world ; how much better the records of time 
may be kept by tradition in one country, than h) 
writing in another ; and how much we owe to thoai 
learned languages of Greek and Latin, withovl 
which, for aught I know, the world, in all then 
western parts, would hardly be known to have beet 
above five or six hundred years old, nor any certalntj 
remain of what passed in it before that time. 
It is true, in the Eastern rqpons, there seems U 
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have been a general custom of the priests, id each 
country, having been, either by their Dwd dhoice^ 
or by design of their goveroments, the perpetual 
observers of knowledge and story : only in China^ 
this last was committed particularly to certain offi- 
cers of state, who were appointed or continued, 
upon every accession to that crown, to register 
distinctly the times and memorable events of each 
reign. In Ethiopia, Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, Sy- 
ria, Judea, these cares were committed wholly to 
the priests, who were not less diligent in the regis- 
ters of tiroes and acti6ns, than in the study and 
successive propagation thereby of all natural sci- 
ence and philosophy. Whether this was managed 
by letters or tradition, or by both ; it is certain, the 
ancient colleges, or societies of priests, wer^ mighty 
reservoirs or lakes of knowledge, into which some 
streams entered, perhaps, every age, from the obser- 
vations or inventions of any great spirits or tran> 
scendent geniuses, that happened to rise among 
them ; and nothing was lost out of these stores, 
since the part of conserving what others have gidn- 
ed, either in knowledge or empire, is as common 
and easy, as the other is hard and rare among 
men. 

In these soils were planted and cultivated those 
mighty growths of astronomy, astrology, magic, 
geometry, natural philosophy, and ancient story : 
from these sources, Orpheus, Homer, L^curgns, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and others of the andentSi are 
acknowledged to have drawn all those depths of 
knowledge or learning, which have made them so 
renowned in all succeeding ages. I make a distinc- 
tion between these two; taking knowledge to b^ 
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properly meant of things that are generally agreed 
to be trae, by consent of those that ftrst faaoA 
•them out, or have been since instmcted In them ; 
bat learning is tlie Isnowiedge of the diflRerent and 
contested opinions of men in former ages, and 
about which they have perhaps never agreed In 
any ; and this malses so much of one, and to Bttfe 
of the other, in the world. 

Now to jidge whether the ancients or modems 
can he probably thought to have made the greatest 
progress in the search and discoveries of the na% 
region of truth and nature, it wHl 1>e worth In* 
-quiring, what guides have been used, and what la- 
bours employed, by the one and the other. In theae 
noUe travels and pursuits. 

The modem scholars have their usual i -e cur s e 
to the universities of their countries ; some few. It 
may be, to those of their neighbours— and this, in 
truest of books rather than men, for tlieir guides, 
though these are living, and those, in comparison, 
but dead instractors ; which, like a hand with an 
inscription, can pmnt out the straight way upon the 
road^ Imt can neither tell yon the next turaiagr, 
resolve your doubts, or answer your questions, like 
a guide that has traced it over, and, perhaps, knows 
It as well as his chamber. And who are these 4ead 
, guides we seek in our journey ? TWej are, at beat, 
but some few authors that remain among ns, of a 
great many that wrote in Greek or Latin, from 
the age of Hippocrates to that of Marcos Antooi- 
nus, which reaches not much above riz huu di Wl 
years. Before that time, I know none, betides flottie 
poets, some fables, and some few epistles ; andslhce 
that time, I know Tery few that can pretend lo be 
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anUiorSy rather than transcribers or commentators^ 
of the ancient learning. Now to consider at what 
sources oar ancients drew their water, and with 
what unwearied pains. It is evident, Tbales a^d 
Pythagoras were the two foanders of the Grecian 
philosophy ; the first gave beginning to the Ionic 
sect, and the other to the Italic ^ out of which, all 
the others celebrated in Greece or Rome were de- 
rived or composed. Thales was the first of the 
Sopht, or wise men famons in Greece ; and is s^d 
to have learned his astronomy, geometry, astro- 
logy, theology, in his travels from his country Mi- 
letus to Egypt, Phoenicia, Crete, and Delphos.^ 
Pythagoras was the father of philosophers, and of 
the virtues ; having in modesty chosen the name 
of a lover of wisdom, rather than of wise ; and ba- 
ring first introduced the names of the four cardinal 
rirtues, and given them the place and rank they 
have held ever since in the world. Of these two 
mighty meta remain no writings at all : for those 
golden verses that go under the name of Pythago-. 
ras, are generally rejected as spurious, like many 
other fragments of Sibyls, or old poets, and some 
entire poems that run with ancient names : nor is 
it agreed, whether he ever left anything written to 
his scholars or contemporaries ; or whether all that 
learned of him, did it not by the ear and memory ; 
and all that remained of him, for some succeeding 
ages, were not by tradition. But, whether these 
ever writ or no, they were the fountains out of 
which the following Qnei philosophers drew all 
those streams, that have since watered the studies 
of the learned worlds and fnrplshed the volund. 
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nons writings of so many sects, as passed after- 
wards under the common name of philosophers. • 

As there were guides to those that we call an- 
cients, so there were others that were guides to 
them, in whose search they travelled far and la- 
boured long. 

There is nothing more agreed, than that all the 
learning of the Greeks was deduced originally from 
Egypt or Phoenicia; but, whether theirs might 
not have flourished to that degree it did, by tht 
commerce of the Ethiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, 
and Indians, is nut so evident ; (though I am very 
apt to believe it) aud to most of these regions 
some of the Grecians travelled, iu search of those 
golden mines of learning and knowledge : not to 
mention the voyages of Orpheus, Musaeus, Lycur- 
gus, Thales, Solon, Democritus, Herodotus, Plato, 
and that vain sophist, ApoUonins, (who was but aa 
ape of the ancient philosophers) I shall only trace 
those of Pythagoras, who seems, of all others, to 
have gone the farthest .upon this design, and to 
have brought home the greatest treasures. He 
went first to Egypt, where he spent two and twenty 
years in study and conversation, among the several 
colleges of priests, in Memphis, Thebes, and He- 
liopolis, was initiated in all their several mysteries, 
in order to gain admittance and instruction in the 
learning and sciences that were there in their high- 
est ascendency : twelve years he spent in Babylon, 
and in the studies and learning of the priests oc 
Magi of the Chaldeans. Besides these long abodes 
in those two regions, celebrated for ancient leani- 
hkgf and where one author, according to their 
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calculations, says, be gained the observations of 
Innumerable ages, he travelled likewise upon the 
same scent into Ethiopia, Arabia, India, to Crete, 
to Delphos, and to all the oracles that were re- 
nowned in any of these regions. 

What sort of mortals some of those may have 
been, that he went so £Eir to seek, I shall only en- 
deavour to trace oat, by Che most ancient accounts 
that -are given of the Indian Brachmans ; sinde those 
of the learned or sages, in the other countries, oc- 
cur more frequent in story. These were all of one 
race or tribe, that was kept chaste from any other 
mixture, and were dedicated wholly to the service 
of the gods, to the studies of wisdom and nature, 
and to the counsel of their princes : there was not 
only particular care taken of their birth and nur- 
ture, but even from their' conception : for when 
a woman among them was known to have con- 
ceived, much thought and diligence was employed 
about her diet and entertainments, so far as to for- 
nish her with pleasant imaginations ; to compose 
her mind and her sleeps, with the 1>est temper, 
during the time she carried her burden. This I 
take to be a strain beyond all the Grecian wit, or 
the constitutions even of their imaginary lawgivers^ 
who began their cares of mankind only after their 
birth, and none before : those of the Brachmans 
continued in the same degree for their education 
and instruction ; In which, and their studies, and 
discipline of their colleges, or separate abodes In 
woods and fields, they spent thirty-seven years t 
their learning and instititions were ■nwritten ; and 
only tiaditlonal among themselves, by a perpetual 
succession. Their opinions in natural philosophic 
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were, that the world was round ; that it bad a 
ginningy and would have aa end^ but reckoned 
bpth by immense periods of time ; that the author 
of it was a Spirit; or a Mind, that pervaded the 
whole universe, and was diffused through all the 
parts of it r they held the transmigration of souls ; 
and some used discourses of infernal mansions. In 
many things like those of Plato. Their moral 
philosophy consisted chiefly in preventing all di^ 
eases or^distempers of the body, from which they 
esteemed the perturbation of mind, in a great mei^ 
sure, to arise ; then, in composing the mind, and 
exempting it from all anidons cares ; esteeming the 
troublesome and solicitous thoughts idx>ut past and 
future, to be like so many dreams, and no more to 
be regarded ; they despised both fife and death, 
pleasure and pain, or at least thought them per* 
fectly indifferent: their justice was exact and 
exemplary J their temperance so great, that they 
lived upon rice or herbs, and upon nothing that 
had sensitive life; if they fell sick, they counted 
it such a mark of intemperance, that they would 
frequently die out of shame and Snllenness ; but 
niany lived a hundred and fifty, and some two hna* 
dred years* 

Their wisdom was ao highly esteemed, that some 
of them were always employed to follow the courts 
of their kings, to advise them upon all occasions, 
and instruct them in justice and piety : and upon 
this regard, Calanus, and some others, are said to 
have followed the camp of Alexander, after his 
oonqnest of one of their kings. The magical ope- 
rations reported of them, are so wonderful, that 
tbey must either be whidly disbeliered, or will 



i 
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make easy way for the credit of all those that we so 
often meet with in the latter relations of the In* 
dies : above all the rest, their fortitade was most 
admirable in their patience and endurance of all 
evils, of pain, and of death.; some standing, sitting, 
lying, without any motion, whole days together in 
the scorching sun ; others standing whole nights 
upon one leg, and holding up a heavy piece of 
wood or stone in both bands, without ever mo- 
ving ; which might be done, upon some sort of pe- 
nances usual among them. They frequently ended 
their lives by their own choice, and not necessity, 
and most usually by tire ; some upon sickness ; 
others upon misfortunes ; some upon mere satiety 
of life : so Calanus, in Alexander's time, burnt 
himself publicly, upon growing old and infirm ; 
Zormanochages, in the time of Augustus, upon his 
constant health and felicity, and to prevent his li^ 
ving so long as to fall into diseases or misfortunes. 
These were the Brachmans Of India, by the most 
ancient relations remaining of them ; and which, 
compared with our modern, (since navigation and ' 
trade have discovered so much of those vast conn, 
tries) make it easy to conjecture that the present 
Baniams have derived from them many of their 
customs and opinions, which are still vei7 like 
them, after the course of two thousand years. For 
how long nations, without the changes introduced 
by conquest, may continue in the same customif, 
institutions, and opinions, will be easily observed, 
in the stories of the Peruvians and Mexicans, of the 
Chineses and Scythians ; these last bdng described 
by Herodotus, to lodge always in carts, and tc 
feed commonly upon tbe milk of ipares, as the 

d2 
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Tartars are reported to do at this time, in maBy 
parts of those vast northern regions. 

From these famous Indians, it seems to he most 
prohable, that Pythagoras learned and transported " 
Into Greece and Italy the greatest part of his na- 
tural and moral philosophy, rather than from the 
^gyptianfi, as is commonly supposed : for I have 
not ohserred any mention of the transmigration of 
souls, held among the Egyptians, more anelent 
than the time of Pythagoras : on the contrary, Or- 
pheus is said to have brought out of Egypt all his 
mystical theology, with the stories of the Stygian 
lake, Chardn, the infernal judges; which were 
wrought up by the succeeding poets, (with a mix- 
ture of the Cretan tales, or traditions) ' into that 
part of the Pagan religion, so long observed by the 
Greeks and Romans. Now it is obvious, that this 
was in all parts very different from the Pythagorean 
opinion of transmigration ; which, though it was 
preserved long among some of the succeeding philo- 
sophers, yet never entered into the vulgar belief of 
Greece or Italy. 

Nor does it seem unlikely that the EgypUans 
themselves might have drawn much of their learning 
from the Indians ; for they are observed. In some 
imthors, to have done it from the Ethiopians ; 
and ehronologers, I think, agree, that these were a 
colony that came anciently from the river Indus, 
and planted themselves upon that part of Africa, 
which, from the name, was afterwards called 
Ethiopia; and. In all probability, brought their 
learning and their eustoms with them i the Phoa- 
iilcians are likewise said to have been anelemtly a 
colony thaA eame from the Hed Siea^ and {dam ed 
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UieiAselves npon the Mediterranean; and from 
thence spread so far the fame of their learning and 
their navigations. 

To strengthen this conjectore, of much learning 
being derived from such remote and ancient foun* 
tains as the Indies, and perhaps China— it may b& 
asserted, with great evidence, that though we Icuow 
little of the antiquities of India, beyond Alexander's 
time, yet those of China are the oldest that any 
where pretend to any fair records ; for these are 
agreed, by the missionary Jesuits, to extend so far 
above four thousand years, and with such appear* 
ance of clear and undeniable testimonies, that those 
religious men themselves, rather than question 
their truth, by finding them contrary to the vulgar 
chronology of the Scripture, are content to have 
recourse to that of the Septuagint, and thereby to 
solve the appearances in those records of the 
Chineses. Now, though we have been deprived of 
the knowledge of what course learning may have 
held, and to what heights it may have soared, in that 
vast region, and during so great antiquity of time^ 
by reason of the savage ambition of one of their 
kings, who, desirous to begin the period of history 
from his own reign, ordei'ed all books to be burnti 
except those of physic and agriculture ; so that wha^ 
we have remaining besides, of that wise and ancieni 
nation, is but what was, either by chance, or by pri« 
vate industry, reikmed out of that public calamity ; 
(among which were » copy of the records and sue* 
cessions of the crown) yet it Is observable and 
agreed, that as the opinions of the learned among 
them are at present, so they were anciently divided 
into two sects, whereof one keici tbetrabsmignitioa 
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of sonlSy and the other the eternity of matter, oom« 
paring the world to a great mass of metal, out of 
which some parts are continaally made up iotp a 
thousand rarions figures, and, after certain peridds, 
melted down again into the same mass ; that there 
were many yolnmes written of old in natural philo- 
sophy among them ; that, near the age of Socrates, 
lired their great and renowned Confacius, who be- 
gan the same design of reclaiming men from the 
useless and endless speculations of nature to those 
of morality ; but with this difference — ^that the bent 
of the Grecian seems to be chiefly upon the happi- 
ness of private men or families, but that of the 
Chinese upon the good temperament and felicity of 
such Itingdoms or governments as that was, and is 
Icnown to have continued for several thousands of 
years ; and may be properly called a government of 
learned men,since no other are admitted into charges 
of the state. 

For my own part, I am much inclined to believe, 
that in these remote regions, not only Pythagoras 
learned the first principles, both of his natural and 
moral philosophy: bat that those of Democritns 
(who travelled into Egypt, Chaldea, and India, and 
whose doctrines were after improved by Epicurus) 
might have been derived from the same fountains ; 
l^nd that, long before them both, Lycurgus, who 
lilcewise travelled into India, brought from thence 
also the chief principles of his laws and politics^ 
so much renowned in the world. 

For whoever observes the account already gifen 
of the ancient Indian and Chinese learning and 
opinions, will easily find among them the seeds of 
Mil these Grecian productions and iustitutiont ; as 
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the transmigration of sonls, and the fonr cardinal 
virtues ; the long silence enjoined his scholars, and 
propagSition of their doctrines by tradition rather 
than letter.«i, and abstinence from ail meats that had 
animal life, introduced by Pythagoras; the eter- 
nity of matter, with perpetual changes of form ; the 
indolence of body, and tranqnillity of mind, by Epi* 
cunis ; and among those of Lycurgus, the care of 
edacatiou from the birth of ciiildren, the anstetv 
temperance of diet, the patient endurance of toil 
and pain, the neglect or contempt of life, the use 
of gold and silver only in their temples, the de- 
fence of commerce with strangers, and several 
others by him established among the Spartans, seem 
all to be wholly Indian, and different from any race 
or vein of thought or imagination, that have ever 
appeared in Greece, either in that age, or any 
since. 

It may look like a paradox, to deduce learning 
from regions accounted commonly so barbarous 
and rude ; and it is true, the generality of people 
were alwaj's so in those Eastern countries, and 
their lives wholly turned to agriculture, to mecha- 
nics, or to trades : but this does not hinder parti- 
cular races or successions of men (the design of 
whose thought and time was turned wholly to learn- 
ing and knowledge) from having been what they 
are represented, and what they deserve to be 
esteemed ; since among the Gauls, the Goths, and 
the Peruvians themselves, there have been such 
races of men, under the name of Druids, Bards, 
Aroanta8,Runers, and other barbarous appelhitioitt. 

Betides, I know no cirenmstances like to con* 
tribute more to the advaDcement of knowledge ami 
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learning amotis mtn, Ihan exact tenipei 
their race*, great poreneM of air, and eqi 
climate ; long tnaqulllity of empire or govei 
and all thetie we ma^ Justly aUow to those 
regiODi, inore tli»[i aoj other* we are aci; 
with, at leatt till the eonqaeat made by the 
upon both India and Gbina, la the latter c« 
However, It may be aa pardonable, (o ilerii 
parto of Irarnicg from thence, aa to go so 
the (fanie of chcM, which some curious and 
men hare deduced from India lulo Europe 
several road < ; thai la, by Pemia into Greece 
Arabia into Africa and Spun. 

Thai moch I thought might he allowei 
sBf, for the ({iviug lome idea of what those 
learued men were, or may hai'C been, nl 
ancients to those that are aucients to us. '. 
nbaerre what IheM bate been, ia more i 
obvious 1 the most andent Greciiuis that 
at all acquainted with, after Lycnrgas, v 
cert^nly a great philosopher, aH well as li 
were the seven eages ; thotigh tlie coart of 
istaidto have been much retorted to, by the 
of Greece, in the happy beginnings of hi! 
auil BomB of ibete seren leem to hare bron) 
of the sciences out of Egypt and Phcenii 
Qreece; particularly thoae of astronomy, aa 
geometry, and ariibnietic : theee were suon : 
by Pythagoras, (who seems to have inirodc 
tnral and moral philosophy] aud by eeven 
followers, both in Qreece and Italy : but of 
Ihera remaitia nothing in writing now am 
so Chat Hippociatea, Plata, and Xenopbon, 
Snt phiJoaophers whose works bavc esa 
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injuries of time. Bnt, that we may not conci 
the first writers we have of the Grecians were 
first learned or wise among them — we shall i 
upon inquiry, that the more ancient sages of On 
appear, by the characters remaining of them 
have been much the greater men : they were g< 
rally princes or lawgivers of their countries, o 
least offered and invited to be so, either of t 
own or of others, that de^red them to frame oi 
form their several institutions of civil governm< 
they were commonly excellent poets, and g 
physicians : they were so learned in natural pt 
sophy, that they foretold, not only eclipses in 
heavens, but earthqualces at land, and stormi 
sea, great droughts, and great plagues, much pie 
or much scarcity of certain sorts of fruits or grf 
not to mention the magical powers attribute< 
several of them, to allay storms, to raise gales 
appease commotions of people, to make plaj 
cease ; which qualities, whether upon any gro 
of truth or no, yet, if well believed, must have ra 
them to that strange height they were at, of c 
moB esteem and honour, in their own and suco 
Ing ages. 

By all this may be determined, whether pur 
dems or our ancients may have had the gre 
and the better gnides, and which of them 1 
taken the greater p^ns, and with the more a| 
cation, in the pursuit of knowledge : and I tl 
|t Is enough to show, that the advantages we 1 
from those we call the andents, nay not be grp 
than what they had from thoae that were m 
them. 

But, after aU, I do lot know wMher ikt 1 
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flights of wit and liuowledge, ITke those of pow^,. 
and of empire in the world, may not have ht^a 
.made by the pare native force of spirit or genios, 
in some single men, rather than by any derived 
strength among them, however increased by suo 
cession ; and whether they may not have been 
the achievements of nature, rather than the im- 
provements of art. Thus, the conquests of Niuus 
and Semiramis, of Alexander and Tamerlane, whi^h 
I take to have been the greatest recorded in story, 
were at their height in those persons that began 
them; and so far from being increased by their 
snccessoi-s, that they were not preserved in their 
extent and vigour by any of them, grew weaker in 
every baud they passed through, or were divided 
into many, that set up for great princes, out of se- 
veral small ruins of the first empires, till they 
withered away in time, or were lost by the change 
of names, and forms of fkmiiies or govet uments. 

Just the same fate seems to have attended the 
highest flights of learning and of knowledge that 
are upon our registers. Thales, Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicnms, 
were the first mighty conquerors of ignorance id 
oar world, and made greater progresses in th6 se- 
veral empires of science than any of their success* 
ors have been since able to reach. These have 
hardly ever pretended more, than to learn what 
the others taught, to remember what they in- 
vented ; and, not able to compass that itself, ihey 
have set up for authors upon some parcels of those 
great stocks, or else have contented themsdves 
only to comment upon those texts, and make the 
tat cofto they could, after those originals. 
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I have long thoughty that the different abilities 
of men, which we call wisdom or prudence for the 
condact of public affairs or private life, grow dl» 
rectly ont of that little grain of intellect or good 
sense which they bring with them Into the world ; 
and that the defect of it in men comes from some 
want in their conception or birth. 

-^— - dizitque aemel nascentibiu AuctOTa 
Quidquid scire lioet. 

And though this may be improved or impaired, in 
some degree, by accidents of education, of study, 
and of conversation and business, yet it cannot go 
beyond the reach of it's native force, no more than 
life can beyond the period to which it was des* 
ttned by the strength or weakness of the seminal 
virtue. 

If these speculations should be true, then I know 
not what aiidvantages we . can pretend to modem 
knowledge, by any we recdve from the anciepts : 
nay^ it is possible, men may lose rather than gain 
by them ; may lessen the force and growth of thdr 
own genius, by constraining and forming it upon that 
of others ; may have less knowledge of their own, 
for contenting tjsemaelves with that of those before 
them : so a man that only translates, shall never be 
a poet ; nor a painter that <m}j copies, noi^ a swim- 
mer that swims always with blaidders ; so people 
that trust wholly to others' charity, and without in* 
dttstry of their own, will be always poor. Besides, 
who can tell, whether learning may not even weaken 
invention, in a man that has great advantages from 
nature and birth ; whether the weight and number 
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otto man]' other mea'a ihoaghtt and notii 
LOt inppmi hia own, or hinder tbe mot' 
agitation of ibem, from wfalch all itiTcation 
aa beaping on wood, or too maoj tticka, 
dote together, snpprraaca, and sometlmM q 
tiDgnlilieg, a llitle ipark, tliat wanld ollierw' 
finiwD np CO a noble fl»nie. The Blrenglh c 
ai well as of body, grows more from the wa 
ezerriae, than of clothes : naf, too modi 
foreign beat rather makei men ^Dt, and thi 
stiiotloDs tender or weaker than they » 
without them. Let it come about how it 
we are dwarfs, we are still so though we atu 
a glanl'a ahonlden ; and eren so placed, yel 
lea* than be, if we are naturvlly shurter sig 
If we do not look as mnch about us, or if 
dazzled with tbe height, which often huppe 
weakness eilhef of heart or brain. 

In the growth and stature of souls, as 
bodies, the common productions are of ini 
size*, that occaik>a no gazing, nor no vrondi 
though there are, or hare been sometimes 
and SDmetimei giants in the world; yet 
not ibilow that there must be such Id every i 
Id ever; conatry : this we can do more ci 
tbau that there nerer bare been anj, becan 
are none now, at least in the compass of i 
sent knowledge or inquirj. As I believe tb 
hate been giants at some time, and some 
other in the world, or such a Mature, ai i 
have been equalled perhaps again in sever 
sands of yean, or in any other parts ; so tb 
be giants In nil and knowledge, nf so orer) 
riic, BM not to be equalled again Id many sue 
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of ages, or any compass of place or country : such, 
I am sure, Lucretius e&teeois and describes Epico* 
rus to have been, and to have risen, like a prodigy 
of iuvention and knowledge, such as had not been 
before, nor was like to be again ; and I know not 
why others of the ancients may not be allowed to 
hare been as great in their kinds, and to have built 
as high, though upon different schemes or founda- 
tions. Becausie there is a stag's head at Amboy^ 
of a most prodigious size, and a large table at 
Memorancy cut out of the thickness of a vine- 
stock, is it necessary that there must be, every age, 
such a stag in every great forest, or such a vine in 
every large vineyard ; or that the productions of 
nature, in any kind, must be still alike, or some- 
thing near it, because nature is still the same? 
May there not many circumstances concur to one 
production, that do not to any other, in one or 
many ages ? In the growth of a tree, there is the 
native strength of the seed, both from the kind, and 
from the perfections of its ripening, and from the 
health and vigour of the plant that bore it : there la 
the degree of strength and excellence, in that vein of 
earth where it first took root : there is a propriety 
of soil, suited to the kind of tree that grows in it : 
there is a great favour or disfavour to its growth, 
from accidents of water and of shelter, from the 
kindness or unkindness of seasons, till it be past the 
need or the danger of them. All these, and per- . 
haps many others, joined with the propitiousness of 
climate to that sort of tree, and the length of age it 
shall stand and grow, may produce an oak, a tig, or 
a plane-tree, that shall deserve to be renowned la 




tibea; aiwdl ai there wm ia pamtiBg, 
•tartMgy, airfchccf fc ? Aidjcttfcdrvipanlkkd 



Sdcnce aitf arts ham mi tlidr didcs, and bad 
tkdr periodt ia tbe aeteial paits of the wurid : they 
ant feoendl J ai^md to hate heid their amnc froai 
cait to treaty to bate began ia Cbaldea and EgjpC, 
to bate beea tramplaBted from daeaee to Greece, 
inm Grteet to Roine; to bare lank there, and, 
after saay ages, to have remcd from those ashes, 
aod to bare ipraogap again both in Italy and other 
sore western prorinees of Europe. When Cbaldea 
and EfTf pc were learned and dnl, Greece and Boom 
were as rode and barbaroos as all Egypt and Syria 
now are, and bare been hmg : when Greece and 
Bone were at their beigbu in aru and sciences, 
Gaal, Germany, Britain, «rere as ignorant and bar- 
baroos as any parts of Greece or Tnrfcey can be 
now* 

These, and greater changes, are made in the ae- 
feral countries of the world, and coarses of tune. 
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by the revolutions of empire, the devastations of 
armies, the cruelties of conquering and the cala- 
mities of enslaved nbtions ; by the violent inunda- 
tions of water In some countries, and the cruel 
ravages of plagues in others. These sorts of acci- 
dents sometimes lay them so waste, that, when 
they rise again, it is from such low beginnings, that 
they look like new-created regions, or growing out 
of the original state of mankind, and without any 
records or remembrances, beyond certain short 
periods of time. Thus, that vast continent of Nor- 
way is siud to have been so wholly desolated by a 
plague, about eight or nine hundred years ago, 
that it was for some ages following a very desert, 
<and since all overgrown with wood : and Ireland 
was so spoiled and wasted by the conquest of the 
Scutes and Danes, that there hardly remains any 
story or tradition what that island was, how planted 
or governed, about five hundred years ago. What 
changes have been made, by violent storms and in- 
undations of the sea, in the maritime provinces of 
the Low Countries, is hard to know, or to l)elleve 
what is told, nor how ignorant they have left its 
of all that passed there beifore a certain and short 
period of time. 

The accounts of many other countries would, 
perhaps, as hardly, and as late, have waded out of 
the depths of time, and gulfe of ignorance, had 
it not been for the assistances of those two fan- 
Ignages, to which we owe all we have of learning 
or ancient records In the world : for whether we 
have any thing of the old Oialdean, Hebrew, Ara- 
bian, that is truly genuine, or more ancient than 
the Augustan age, I am much in doubt : yet it is 
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prolMble the va^t AlexaudriaD library must have 
chiefly consisted of boolcs composed in those lan- 
goageSy with the Egyptian, Syrian, and Ethiopic, 
or at least translated ont of them by the care of the 
Egyptian Icings or priests, as the Old Testament 
was, wherein the Septnagints employed left their 
names to that famous translation. 

It is very tme and just, all that is said of the 
mighty progress that learning and knowledge have 
made in these western parts of Europe, within these 
hundred and fifty years; but that does not con* 
dude, it must be at a greater height than it had 
been .in other countries, where it was growing 
much longer periods of time : it argues more how 
low it was then amongst ns, rather than how high 
It is now. 

Upon the fall of tlie Roman empire, almost all 
learning was buried in its ruins : the Northern na- 
tions that conquered, or rather overwhelmed it, by 
their numbers, were too barbarous to preserve the 
remains of learning or cirility, more carefully than 
they did those of statuary or architecture, which 
fdl before their brutish rage. The Saracens in- 
deed, from their conquests of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece, carried home great spoils of learning, as 
well as other riches, and gave the original of all 
that knowledge, which flourished for some time 
among the Arabians, and has since been copied 
ont of many authors among them, us theirs have 
been ont of those of the countries they had sub- 
dued ; nor indeed do learning, civility, morality, 
teem any where to have made a greater growth, 
in so short a time, than in tliat empire, nor to have 
HoariMhed mpre than in the reign of their great 
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Almanzpr, under whose yictorioiis ensigns Spidn 
was conquered by the Moors ; but the Goths, and 
all the rest of those Scjfthian swarms, that, (rom be- 
yond the Danube and the Elbe, under so many 
several names, overran all Europe, took very hardly 
and very late any tincture of the learning and hu- 
manity that had flourished in the several regions of 
it, under the protection, and by the example and 
instructions of the Romans, that had so long pos- 
sessed them : those Northern nations were indeed 
easier induced to embrace the religion of those 
they had subdued ; and by their devotion gave great 
authority and revenues, and thereby ease, to the 
clergy, both secular and regular, through all thdr 
conquests. Great numbers of the better sort among 
the oppressed natives, finding this vein among 
them, and no other way to be safe and quiet under 
such rough masters, betoolc themselves to the pro- 
fession and assemblies of religious orders and fra- 
. temities; and among those only were preserved^ 
the poor remtdnders of learning in these several 
countries. 

But these good men either contented themselves 
. with their devotion, or with the ease of quiet lives, 
or else employed their thoughts and studies to raise 
and maintain the esteem and authority of that sa- 
cred order, to which they owed the safety and re- 
pose, the wealth and honour, they enjoyed : an^ in 
this they so well succeeded, that the cooqueh>rs 
were governed by those they had subdued— the 
greatest princes by the meanest priestr; and the vk- 
torioos Franks and Lombard kings £dl at the feet 
of the Rom^ prelates. 
Whilst the clergy were busied in these ibov^U 
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or *tndie«, the belter Eort ainot^ the Udt 
«HmUi mrned to aron and to honour ; th« i 
■art to libonr or to ipoU ; priDcei tahca ir 
WWB MnoiiB thentielvei, or io tfaoae of tli 
Lasd, or between the popt* and emperon 
dltpDtM of the ewcletiaitical and wcnlar pc 
karnlBf M> little Id dk amoag them, that fn 
write or read, beaidci thoM of the ]oog 
DoriDg thli conne of time, which lafted 
■gra tn the wntem parti of Enmpe, the 
tongne wta wbolly loit, aod the pDrftj of t1 
mu tu that ^egree, that what ttnatned of 
ODif a certain Jargon, rather thin Latin, that 
aa/oog ib« monkt and frian who were at aU 
ed, and among the stndenti of the several i 
aitlet i which Mrred to ean7 them to Borne, ) 
wit of prefenuentB or canaei depending tha 
little die. 

When the Tntki totA ConMantinople, abo 
bundred jttm ago, and aoon after poneucd 
aelTC* of all Oreece, the poor natiTes, feari 
trrann]' ofiboBccmeimuterB, made their e< 
In great nnmben, to the neighbouring p« 
Cfariilendont ; Mraebjrthe AoBlriuiterrilorii 
Gennanj; others bj' the Venetian into Ita 
fiance 1 aerere], that -were learned amo^ 
Grecians, and bronght maaj andenl booka 
them tn that language, began to teaeh It in 
coantries ; Snt to g^n labiiBtence, and after 
EaroDT in some priocn' or great men's covrts 
b^an to take a'pleaanre or pride In eoanteni 
teamed men. limg began the realoiatton of 
ing tn these parts, wilh ibM of (he Orack to 
and Mon after, RenehlTn and Erasm» beg« 
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of thv purer and ancient Latin. After them, Ba- 
cbanau carried it, I tliink, to the greatest height' 
of any of the moderns before or since. The monk- 
ish Latin, npon his return, was laughed out of 
doors, and remains only in the Inns of Germany or 
Poland; and with the restitution of these twa 
noble languages, and the books remaining of them^ 
(which many princes and prelates were curious to. 
recover ^d collect) learning of all sorts began 
to thrive in these western regions; and since- 
that time, and in the first succeeding century, 
made perhaps a greater growth than in any other 
that we know of in such a compass of time, con- 
sidering into what depths of ignorance it was sunk 
before'. 

But why from thence should be concluded, that 
it has outgrown all that was ancient, I see no rea- 
son. If a strong and vigorous man, at thirty years 
old, should fall into a consumption, and so draw on 
till fifty in the extremest weakness and infirmity ; 
after tha^vshould begin to recover health till sixty, 
so as to be again as strong as men usually are at 
that age ; it might, perhaps, truly be sidd, in that 
case, that he had grown more in strength that last- 
ten years than any others of his life, but not that- 
he was grown to more strength and vigour than he 
had at thirty years old. 

Bat what are the sciences wherein we pretend 
to excel ? I know of no new philosophers, that 
have made entries upon that noble stage for fifteen^ 
hundred years past, unless Des Cartes and Hobbefr 
should pretend to it ; of whom I shall make no 
critique here, but only say, that, by what appears 
of learned men's opinions in thit} age, they have hf 

VOL. II. B 
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BO means eclipsed the liutre of Piato» ArUtotle, 
Epicnnii, or others of the andentt. Foe RraauBUur- 
or- rhetoric, no man ever diipotcd It vvith them ; 
nor for poetry, that ever 1 heard of, beaidct the 
new Freocb author 1 have mentioned ;. and agalnat 
whose opinion there conld, I thinic, Jiever bam 
been given stronger evidence, than by his own 
poems, printed together with that treatise. 

There is nothing new in astronomy, to vie wUh 
the ancients, nnkss it be the Copemican system ; 
nor in physic, unless Harvey's circulation, of the 
blood : but whether either of these be modem dis* 
coveiies, or derived from o\d fountains. Is disputed s 
nay, it is so too, whether they are true or no ; for, 
though reason may seem to favour them more than 
the contrary opinions, yet sense can very hardly al- 
low them ; and, to satisfy manlcind, both these 
must concur : but, if they are true, yet these two 
great discoveries have made no change in the ood« 
elusions of astronomy, nor in the practice of phy- 
sic ; and so have been of little use to Ijie world, 
though, perhaps, of much honour to the antliors. 

What are become of the charms of music, by 
which men and beasts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, 
were so frequently enchanted, and their very na- 
tures changed ; by whilh the passions of men were 
raised to the greatest height and riolence, and tbea 
as suddenly appeased ; so as they might be jostly 
sidd to be turned Into lions or lambs. Into wolves 
or into harts, by the powers and charms of this ad« 
mhrableart? It is agreed by the learned, that the 
science of music, so admired of the ancients, is 
wholly lost In the world ; and that what we have 
iH>w, Is made up out of certain notes that fell Into 
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the fancy or observation of a poor friar, in chanting 
his matios : so as those two divine excellences of 
masic and poetry are grown, in a manner, to be little 
more,. but theone fiddling, and the other rhyming ;. 
and are^ indeed, rery worthy the ignorance of the 
friar, and the barbarousness of the Goths, that in« 
trodoced them among us. 

What ha?e we remaining of magic, by which the 
Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, were flo 
renowned ; and by which, effects so wonderfol^ 
and to common men so astonishing, w^re produced^ 
as made tliem have recourse to spirits, or supema* 
tnral powers, for some account of their strange openu 
tions ? By magic, I mean some excelling Icnowledg^ : 
of nature, and the various powers and qualities of its. 
several productions ; and the application of certala 
agents to certain patients, which, by force of some 
peculiar qualities, produce effects very different from 
what fall under vulgar observation or comprehen* 
sion. These are, by ignorant people, called magic 
or conjuring, and such lilce terms ; and an account, 
of them, much about as wise, is given by the com* 
mon learned, from sympathies, antipathies, idiosyn* 
crasies, talismans, and some scraps or terms left at 
by the Egyptians or Grecians, of the ancient magic;, 
but the science seems, with several others, to be 
wholly lost. 

What traces have we left of that admirable Bd« 
ence or sltill in architecture, by which such stn- 
pendous fabrics have been raised of old, and ao 
many of the wondefs of the world been produced, 
and which are so little approached by our modern 
achievements of this sort, that they hardly faU. 
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within our imagination ? not to mention tlie walls 
.and palace of Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt, the 
tomb of Mausolus, or colosse of Rhodes, the tem- 
ples and palaces of Greece and Rome— what can be 
more admirable in this kind than the Roman thea- 
tres, their aqueducts, and their bridges ; among 
which, that of Trajan, over the Danube, seems to 
have been the last flight of the ancient architecture ! 
The stupendous effects of this science sufficiently, 
evince at what heights the mathematics were among 
the ancients :. but, if this be not enough, whoever 
wonld.be satisfied, need go no farther than the 
siege of Syracuse, and that mighty defence made 
agdnst the Roman power, more by the wonderful 
science and arts of Archimedes, and almost 
magic^ force of his engines, than by all the strength 
of the city, or number and bravery of the inhabit- 
ants. 

The greatest invention that I know of, in latter 
alges, has been that of the loadstone ; and conse- 
quently, the greatest improvement has been made 
in the art of navigation : yet there must be allow- 
ed to have been something stupendous in the num- 
bers and in the built of their ships and galleys of 
old ; and the skill of pilots, from the observation 
of the stars in the more serene climates, may be 
judged by the navigations so celebrated in story of 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, not to mention 
other nations : however, it is to this we owe the 
discovery and commerce of so many vast countries,' 
which were very little, if at all, known to the an^: 
cients, and the experimental proof of this terrestrial 
globe, which w^ before only speculation, bat has 
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since been surrounded by the fortune and boldness 
of several navigators. From this great though for- 
tuitous invention, and the consequences thereof. It 
must be allowed that geography is mightily ad- 
vanced in these latter, ages : the vast ctmtinents of 
China, the East and West Indies, the long extent 
and coasts of Africa, with the numberless islands 
belonging to them, have been hereby introduced 
into our acquaintance, and our maps ; and great 
Increases of wealth and luxury, but none of know- 
ledge, brought among us, farther than the extent 
and situation of country, the customs and manners 
of so many original nations, which we call barba- 
rous; and, I am sure, have treated them as if we 
hardly esteemed them to be a part of mankind. I 
do not doubt, but many great and more noble uses 
would have been made of such conquests or disco- 
veries, if they had fallen to the share of the Greeks 
and Romans, in those ages when knowledge and 
fame were in as great request as endless gains 
and wealth are among us now ; and how much 
greater discoveries might have been made by such 
spirits as theirs, is hard to guess. I am sure, ours, 
though great, yet look very imperfect, as to what 
the face of this terrestrial globe would probably ap- 
pear, if they had been pursued as far as we might 
justly have expected from the progresses of navi- 
gation since the use of the compass, which seem* 
to^have been long at a stand. How little has beei^ 

Performed of what has been so often and so couft- 
ently promised, of a north-west passage to the east 
of Tartary, and north of China ! How little do.we 
know of the lands on that side of the MageUan 
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Straite, that lie towards the south pole^ wbtch HUiy 
be va6t Islands or continents, for aught any can yet 
aver, though that passage was so long since feind 
oat I Whether Japan be island or continent, with 
some parts of Tartary on the north side, is not cer- 
taSnly agreed. The lands of Yedso upon the north- 
east continent have been no more than coasted ; 
and whether they may not join to the northemoon* 
tinent of America, is by some donhted. 

Bat the defect or negligence seems yet to bave 
been greater towards the sooth, where we know 
little beyond tliirty-(ire degrees^ and that only by 
the neceitsity of doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
in our East India voyages: yet a continent has 
been long nince found out within fiftcferi degrees 
to south, and about the length of Java, which is 
marked by the name of New Holland in the maps, 
and to what extent none knows, either to thesoothy 
the east, or the west ; yet the learned have been of 
opiQion, that there must be a balance of earth on 
that side of the line in some proportion to wliat 
there is on the other ; and that it cannot be all sea 
from thirty degrees to the south pole, since we have 
found land to above sixty-five degrees towards the 
north ; but our navigators that way have been con^ 
fined to the roads of trade, and our discoveritt 
bounded by what we can manage to a certain de- 
gree of gain : and I have heard it said among the 
Dutch, that their East India Company have long 
since forbidden, and under the greatest penalties, 
any farther attempts of discovering that continent, 
having already more trade in those parts than they 
can turn to account ; and fearing some more popu* 
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lous nation of £urope might make great establish- 
ments of trade in some of those unknown regioDi, 
which might miu or impair what they have already 
in the Indies. 

Thus we are lame still in geography itself, which 
we might have expected to run up to so much greater 
perfection by the use of the compass; and it seems 
to have been little advanced these last hundred 
years. So far have we been from improving upon 
those advantages we have received frofii the know^ 
ledge of the ancients, that, since the late restora- 
tion of learning and arts among us, our first flighln 
seem to have been the highest} and a sudden damp 
to have fallen upon our wings, which has hindered 
us from rising above certain heights. The arts of 
painting and statuary began to revive with learning 
in Europe, and made a great but short flight ; sd ii0, 
for these last hundred years, we have not had one 
master in either of them who deserved a rank with 
those that flourished in that short period after they 
began among us. 

It were too great a mortification to think that 
the same fate has happened to us, even in our mo- 
dern learning ; as if the growth of that, as well as 
of natural bodies, had some short periods, beyokid 
which it could not reach, and after which it must 
begin to decay : it falls in one country, or one age^ 
and rises again in others ; but never beyond a cei^ 
tain pitch. One roan, or one country, at a certirfft 
time, ruus a great length in some certain kinds of 
knowledge, but loses as iduch ground in others, 
that were, perhaps, as useful and as valuable: 
there is a certain degree of capacity in the greatcft 
vessel ; and, when it is fall, if yoa pour in stilly 
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it nmst nin out some way or other ; and the i 
it mns out on one side, the less mns out At 
other : so the greatest memory, after a oer 
degree, as it learns or retains more of some th 
or words, loses and forgets as much of others : 
largest and deepest reach of thought, the mo 
pursues some certam subjects, the more it oe^ 
others. 

Besides, few men or 4ione excel in aU ftucml 
of mind. A great memory may fail of inventi 
both may want judgment to digest or apply m 
they remember or invent : great courage may « 
caution i great prudence may want vigour ; yet 
all necessary to malce agreat commander : butl 
can a man hope to excel in all qoalities, when « 
are produced by the heat, others by the coldi 
of brenn and temper ? The abilities of man n 
fall short on one side or other, like too scao 
blanket when you are a-bed ; if you pull it a 
your shodlders, you leave your feet bare; if 
thrust it down upon your feet, your shoulders 
uncovered. 

But what would we have, unless it be other 
tures and beings than God Almighty has given i 
llie height of our statures may be six or sc 
feet, and we would have it sixteen ; the lengtl 
our age may reach to a hundred years, and 
would have it a thousand : we are bom to grc 
upon the earth, and we would fain soar up to 
skies : we cannot comprehend the growth o: 
kernel or seed, the frame of an ant or bee $ 
are amazed at the wisdom of the one, and indui 
of the other; and yet we will know the substan 
tbc figurep the courses, the influences of all th 
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glorious celestial todies, and the end for which 
they were made : we pretend to give a clear ao 
couht how thunder and lightning (that great artil* 
lery of God Almighty) is produced, and we can- 
not comprehend how the voice of a man is framed, 
that poor little noise we make every time we 
speak. The motion of the sun is plain and evident 
to some astronomers, and of the earth to others ; 
yet we none of us know which of them moves;, 
and meet with many seeming impossibilities in 
both, and beyond the fathom of human reason or 
comprehension : nay, we do not so much as know 
what motion is, nor how a stone moves from our 
hand, when we throw it across the street : of all 
these, that most ancient and divine writer gives the 
best account in that short satire, *'Vain man 
would fain be wise, when he is born like a wild ass's 
colt." 

But, God be thanked, his pride is greater than 
his ignorance; and what he wants in knowledge, 
he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his 
line, he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has 
shot his best, he is sure none ever did nor ever can 
shoot better or beyond it : his own reason is the 
certain measure of truth ; his own knowledge, of 
what is possible in nature; though his mind and 
bis thoughts change every seven years, as well as 
his strength and his features : nay, though his 
opinions change every week or every day, yet he 
is sure, or at least confident, that his present 
thoughts and conclusions are just and true, and 
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subject by itself^ For the books we have in prose^ 
do any of the modern we converse with appear , of 
such a spirit and force, as if they would live longer, 
than the ancient have done ? If our wit and elo- 
quence, our knowledge or inventions, would de- 
serve it, yet our languages would not: there is no 
hope of their lasting long, nor of any thing in 
them ; they change every hundred years so as to 
be hardly known for the same, or any thing of the 
former styles to be endured by the latter; so as 
they can no more last like the ancients, than ex- 
cellent carvings in wood like those in marble or 
brass. 

The three modern tongues most esteemed are 
Italian, Spanish, and French, all imperfect dialects 
of the noble Roman ; first mingled and corrupted 
with the harsh words and terminations of thoee 
many different and barbarous nations, by whosQ 
invasions and excursions the Roman empire was 
long infested : they were afterwards made up into 
these several languages, by long and popular use^ 
out of those ruins and corruptions of Latin, and 
the prevailing languages of those nations to which 
these several provinces came in time to be mo»t 
and longest subjected, (as .the Goths and Moors iu 
Spain, the Goths and Lombards in Italy, the 
Franks in Gaul) besides a mingle of those tongues 
which were original to Gaul and to Spmu before 
the Roman conquests and establishmetits there. 
Of these, there may be some remainders In Biscay 
or the Asturias ; but I doubt whether there be any 
of the old Gallic in France, the subjection there 
having been more universal, both to the Romaut 
aad Franks: but I do not dnd the mouatainons 
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parts on the Dorth of Spain were ever wholly sub" 
daed^ or formerly governed, either by the Romans, 
Goths, or Saracens, no more than Wales by Ro- 
mans, Saxons, or Normans, after their conquests 
in our island, which has preserved the ancient Bis* 
cayan and British more entire, than any native 
tongne of other provinces, where the Roman and 
Gothic or Northern conquests rrached, and were 
for any time established. 

- It is easy to imagine, how imperfect copies these 
modern languages, thus composed, must needs be 
of so excellent an original, being patched up ont 
of the conceptions, as well as sounds, of such bar- 
barons or enslaved people ; whereas the Latin was 
framed or cultivated by the thoughts and uses of 
the noblest nation that appears upon any record of 
story, and enriched only by the spoils of Greece, 
which alone could pretend to contest it with them. 
It is obvious enough what rapport^here is, and 
must ever be, between the thoughts and words, 
tbe conceptions and languages of every country, 
and how great a difference this most make in the 
comparison and excellence of books; and how 
easy and just a preference it must decree to those 
of the Greek and Latiai before any of the modern 
languages. 

It may perhaps be farther affirmed, in favour 
of the ancients, that the oldest books we have are 
still in their kind the best. The two most ancient 
that I know of in prose, among those we call profane 
anthors, arei£sop'8 Fables, and Phalaris's Epistles,' 
bothr living near the same time, which was that of 
Cfrw and Pythagoras. As the first has been agreed 
Bges since for the greatest master in bis kind. 
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and all others of that sort have been botimitatldns 
of his original; so I -think the epistles of Phalauis 
to have more race, more spirit, more force of wll 
and genias, than any others I have ever seen, 
either ancient or moilem. I know several learfted 
men, (or that usnally pass for such, under the 
name of critics) have not esteemed them genuine ; 
and Politian,with some others, have attribated them 
to Lucian : but I think he' must have little skill in 
painting, that cannot find out this to be an-original ; 
such diversity of passions upon such variety of 
actions and passages of life and government, such 
freedom of thought, such boldness of expression, 
such bounty to his friends, such scorn of his ene- 
mies, such honour of learned men, such esteem of 
good, such knowledge of life, such contempt of 
death, with such fierceness of nature, and cruelty 
of revenge, could never be represented but by him 
that possessed them ; and I esteem Lucian to have 
been no more capable of writing, than of acting 
what Phalaris did. In all one writ, you find the 
scholar or the sophist ; and in all the other, the 
tyrant and the commander. 

The next to these, in time, are Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Hippocrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Ari* 
stotle ; of whom I shall say no more than what I 
think is allowed by all, that they are in their seve- 
ral kinds inimitable : so are Cssar, Sallust, and 
CScero, in theirs, who are the ancientest of the 
Latin, (I speak still of prose) unless it be some 
little of old Cato upon rustic affairs. 

The height and purity of the Roman style, as it 
began towards the time of Lucretius^ which wa» 
ittpnt that of the Jogurthine war, so it ended abdnt 
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thiU of Tiberius ; and the last strain of it seems, to 
bare been Velleins Paterculus. The parity of the 
Greek lasted a great deal longer, and mast be al-. 
lowed till Trajan's time, when Platarch wrote, 
whose Greelc is much more estimable t)iaa the 
Latin of Tacitus his contemporary. After this last, 
I know none that deserves the name of Liatio, 
in comparison of what went before them, espe- 
cially in the Augustan age ; if any, it is the little 
treatise of Minutius Felix. All Latin books that 
we have till the end of Trajan, and all Greek till 
the end of Marcos Antoninus, have a tme and very 
estimable value : all written since that time seem 
to me to have little more than what comes from 
the relation of events we are glad to know, or 
the controi'ersy of opinions in religion or laws, 
wherein the busy world has been so much em« 
ployed. 

"rhe great wits among the moderns have been, 
in my opinion, and in their several kinds, of the 
Italian, Boccace, Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; 
among the Spaniards, Cervantes, (who writ Don 
Quixote) and Guevara; among the French, Rabe* 
lais and Montagne; among the English, sir Philip 
Sidney, Bacon, and Selden : I mention nothing of 
what is written upon the subject of divinity,* 
wherein the Spanish and English pens have been 
most conversant and most excelled. The modera 
French are Voiture, Rochefoucault's Memoirs, 
Bussy's Amadis de Gaul, with several other little 
relations or memoirs that have run this age, which 
are very pleasant and entertaining, and seem to 
have refined the French language to a degree that 
cannot be well exceeded. I doubt it may ha?e bap*' 
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pcDcd there, as it does in all works, that the more 
they are filed and polished, the less they have of 
weight and of strength ; and as that language has 
much more fineness and smootlmess at this time, 
80 I take it to have had much more force, spirit, 
and compass, in Montague's age. 

Since those accidents which contributed to the 
restoration of learning, almost extinguished in the 
western parts of Europe, have been observed, it 
will be just to mention some that may have hin- 
dered the advancement of it, in proportion to what 
might have been expected from the mighty growth 
and progress made in the first age after its reco- 
rery. One great reason may have been, that, rery 
soon after the entry of learning upon the scene of 
Christendom, another was made, by many of the 
new-learned men, into the inquiries and contests 
tibout matters of religion — the manners, and max** 
1ms, and Institutions introduced by the clergy for 
seven or eight centuries past; the authority of 
Scripture and tradition ; of popes and of councils ; 
of the ancient fathers, and of the latter schoolmen 
and casuists; of ecclesiastfcal and civil power. 
The humour of travelling into all these mystical or 
entangled matters, mingling^ with the interests and 
passions of princes and of parties, and thereby 
heightened or inflamed, produced infinite disputes, 
raised violent heats throughout all parts of Christ- 
endom, and soon ended in many defections or re- 
formations from the Roman church, and in several 
new institutions, both ecclesiastical and civil, fai 
divers countries, which have been since rooted 
and establislied in almost all (he north-west parts. 
The endless dtepntes and Utiglotis qaarrtis apoirali 
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these subjects, favoured and encoaraged by the in* 
terests of the several princes engaged in them, either 
tools up wholly, or generally employed, the thonghts, 
the studies, the applications, the endeavours of all 
or most of the finest wits, the deepest scbolarsy 
and the most learned writers that the age prodaced. 
Many excellent spirits, and the most penetrating 
genii, that might have made admirable progresses 
and advances in many other sciences, were sank 
and overwhelmed in the abyss of disputes about 
matters of religion, without ever turning their 
looks or thoughts any other way. To these dis- 
putes of the pen, succeeded those of the -sword ; 
and the ambition of great princes and ministers, 
mingled with the zeal, or covered with the pretences 
of religion, has for a hundred years past infested 
Christendom with almost a perpetual course or suc- 
cession either of civil or of foreign wars ; the noise 
and disorders whereof have been ever the most 
capital enemies of the Pluses, who are seated, hf 
the ancient fables, upon the top of Parnassus, 
that is, in a place of safety and of quiet from the 
reach of all noises and disturbances of the regions 
below. 

Another circumstance, that may have hindered 
the advancement of learning, has been a want or 
decay of favour in great kings and princes, to en- 
courage or applaud it. Upon the first return or re- 
covery of this fair stranger among us, all were fond 
of seeing her, apt to applaud her : she was lodged 
lo palaces instead of cells ; and the greatest kings 
and" princes of the age took either a pleasure in 
courting her, or a vanity in admiring her, and In 
jfovonring all her train. The courts of Italy and 
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. Gei*maDy> of England, of France, of popes, a^d of 
emperors, thought themselves honoured and adorne4 
by the number and qualities of learned men, aud by 
all the improvements of sciences and arts, wherein 
they excelled : they were invited from all parts, 
for the use and entertainment of kings, for the edu- 
cation and instruction of young princes, for advice 
and assistance to the greatest ministers ; and, in 
short, the favour of learning was the humour and 
mode <K the age. Francis I. Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. those three great rivals, agreed in this, 
though in nothing else. Many nobles pursued this 
vein with great application and success; among 
whom, Picus de Alirandula, a sovereign prince in 
Italy, might have proved a prodigy of learning, 
if his studies and life had lasted as long as those of 
the ancients : for I think all of them that writ muck 
of what we have now remaining, lived old, whereas 
he died about three-and-thirty, and left the world 
in admiration of so much knowledge in so much 
youth. Since those reigns, I have not observed, 
in our modern story, any great princes much ce- 
lebrated for their favour of learning, farther 
than to serve their turns, to justify their preten- 
sions and quarrels, or flatter their successes. The 
honour of princes has, of late, struck sail to their 
interests ; whereas, of old, their interests, great- 
ness, and conquests, were all dedicated to their 
glory and fame. 

How much the studies and labours of learned 
men must have been damped, for want of this in- 
fluence and kind aspect of princes, may be best 
conjectured from what happened on the coutraiy 
•bout the Augustan age, when the learning c^ 
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Rome was at its height, and perhaps owed h la 
aoroe degree to the bounty and patroilage of that 
emperor, and MseJkrenas his fovonrite, a« well as to 
the felicity of the empire, and traaqaiUity of the 
age. 

The hamonr of avarice, and greedineas of wealth, 
have been ever, and in all countries where silver 
and gold have been in price and of cnrrent iise^ 
but if it be tme in particular men, that, as riches 
increase, the desires of them do so too, may it not 
be true of the general vein and homoar of ages ? 
May they not have turned more to this pursuit of 
insatiable gains, since the discoveries and planta- 
tions of the West-Indies, and those vast treasures 
that have flowed into these western parts of Eu- 
rope almost every year, and with such mighty tides, 
for so long a course of time ? Where fiew are ridi, 
few care for it ; where many are so, many desire 
it : and roost in time begin to think it necessary. 
Where this opinion grows generally in a country, 
the temples of honour are soon pulled down, and 
all men's sacrifices are made to those of fortune ; 
the soldier as well as the merchant, the scholar at 
well a& the ploughman, the divine and the states- 
man, as well as the lawyer and physician. 

Now I thinlc that nothing is more evident in tlie 
world, than that honour is a much stronger princi- 
ple, both of action and invention, than gain can 
ever be ; that all the great and noble prodnctiODf 
of wit and of courage have been inspired and ex- 
alted by that alone ; that the charming flights and 
labours of poets, the deep speculations and studies 
of philosophers, the conquests of emperors and 
adilevements of heroes, have all flowed from tlilt 
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source of honoar and fame. The last farewell 
that Horace takes of his lyric poeius, Epicurus of 
his inventions in philosophy, Aofntistus of his em*-, 
pire and government, are all of the same striun ; 
and as their lives were entertained, so their age 
was relieved, and their deaths softened, by the pro- 
spect of lying down upon the bed of fame. 

Avarice is, on the other side, of all passions the 
most sordid, the most clogged and covered with 
dirt and with dross, so that it cannot raise its wings 
beyond the smell of the earth : it is the pay of com- 
mon soldiers, as honour is of commanders: and yet, 
among those themselves, none ever went so £Eur 
Upon the hopes of prey or of spoils, as those that 
have been spirited by honour or religion. It is no 
wonder then, that learning has been so little ad- 
vanced siuce^it grew to be mercenary, and the pro- 
gress of it has been fettered by the cares of the 
world, and disturbed by the desires of being rich, 
or the fears of being poor; from all which, the m- 
dent philosophers,' the Brachmans of India, the 
Chaldean Magi, the Egyptian priests, were diaeu^ 
tangled and free. 

But the last maim given to learning, has been by 
, the scorn of pedantry, which the shallow, the SQ« 
perficial, and the suflScient among scholars first 
drew upon themselves, and very justly, by pretend- 
ing to more than they had, or to more esteem than 
what they could deserve ; by broaching it in all 
places, at all times, upon all occasions, and by IW 
vlng so much among themselves, or in thdr closets 
and cells, as to malce them uilfit for all other bwd- 
iiess, and ridiculous in bll other conversations. . At 
•o infection that rlsci In a town, first falls apop 
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children or weak con8tUfitioii8y or tblMe that iR 
inbject to other diseases, bat, spreading farther \fj 
degrees, seizes opon the most h«Edthy,Tigorons, and 
strong ; and wlien the contagion grows very geo^ 
nU, all the neighbours avoid coming Into the towOi 
or are afraid of those that are well among them, u 
much as of those that are siclc — just so it fored is 
the commonwealth of learning ; some poor weak 
constitutions were first infected with pedantry; tlie 
contagion spread. In time, npon some tliat. were 
stronger; foreigners, that iieard there was a plsgve 
In the country, grew afraid to come there, and 
avoided the commerce of the sonnd, as well as of 
the diseased. This dislilce or apprehension tamed, 
lilce all fear, to hatred, and hatred to scorn : the 
rest of the neighbours l>egan first to rail at pedants, 
then to ridicule them ; the learned began to fear 
the same fate, and that the pigeons should be takes 
for daws, because they were all In a flock ; and be- 
cause the poorest and meanest of their company 
were proud, the best and the richest began to be 
ashamed. 

An ingenious Spaniard at Brussels would needs 
have it, that the history of Don Quixote had mitied 
the Spanish monarchy; for, before that time, 
love and valour were all romance among them; 
every young cavalier, that entered the scene, dedi- 
cated the services of his life to his honour first, and 
then to his mistress : they lived and died in this 
romantic vein ; and the old duke of Alva, in his 
last Portugal expedition, had a young mistress, to < 
whom -the glory of that achievement was devoted, > 
by which he hoped to value himself, instead of those 
qualities he had lost with his youth.. After Don 
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Quixote appeared, and with that inimitable wit 
and humour turned ail this romantic Iionour and 
love into ridicule ; the Spaniards, he said, began to 
grow ashamed of both, and to laugh at fighting and 
loving, or at least otherwise than to pursue their 
fortune, or satisfy their lust ; and the consequences 
of this, both upon their bodies and their minds, 
this Spaniard would needs have pass for a great 
cause of the ruin of Spain^ or of its greatness and 
power. 

Whatever effect the ridicule of knight-errantry 
might have had upon that monarchy, I believe that 
pedantry has had a very ill one upon the common- 
wealth of learning ; and I wish the vein of ridi- 
culing all that is serious and good, all honour and 
virtue,' as well as learning and piety, may have no 
worse effects on any other state : it is the itcl) of 
our age and climate, and has overrun both the 
court and the stage ; enters a house of lords and 
commons as boldly as a coffee-house ; debates of 
council as well as private conversatioti ; and I 
have known, in my life, more than one or two 
ministers of state, that would rather have stdd a 
witty thing than done a wise one, and made the 
company laugh rather than the kingdom rejoice. 
But this is enough to excuse the imperfections of 
learning in our age, and to censbre the suffidency 
of some of the learned ; and this small piece of jus- 
tice 1 have done the ancients, will not, I hope, be 
taken, any more than it is meant^ for any injury to 
the moderns. 

I shall conclude with a saying of Alphoosus, (sur- 
named the Wise) king of Arrdgou : 

" That aiiioDg so many things as are by men 
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bad SO loug preserved their memories hoDoared« 
and .almost adored, for so many generations^ 

My last motive was, to vindicate the credit of 
oar nation, as others have done that of the French, 
from, the imputation of this injustice and presump- 
tion tliat the modern advocates have used in this 
case ; for which end it will be necessary to relate 
the whole state of this controversy. 

It is by themselves confessed, that, till the new 
philosophy had gotten ground in these parts of the 
world, which is about fifty or sixty years date, 
there were but few that ever pretended to exceed or 
equal the ancients : those that did were only some 
physicians, as Paracelsus and his disciples, who in- 
troduced new notions in physic, and new methods 
of practice, in opposition to the Galenical ; and 
this chiedy from chemical medicines or operations : 
but thet»e were not able to maintain their pretence 
long ; the credit of their cures, as well as their rea- 
sons, soon decaying with the novelty of there, 
which had given them vogue at first. 

Des Cartes was the next that would be thought 
to excel the ancients, by a new scheme or body of 
philosophy, which, I am apt to think, be had a 
mind to impose upon the world, as Nostradamus 
did his prophecies, only for their own amusement^ 
and without either of them believing any of it them- 
selves : for Des Cartes, among his.frieods, always 
called his philosophy bis romance; which makes 
it as pleasant to hear young scholars possessed with 
all bis notions, as to see boys taking Amadis, and 
the Mirror of Knighthood, for true stories. 

The next that set up for the excellency of the 
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new learning above the old, were sooie of Greshat 
college, after the institution of that society by Ido 
Charles II. These began early to debate and pt^ 
me this pretence, and were followed by the Freud 
academy, who took up the controversy more al 
large, and descended to many particulars: Moa> 
sienr Fontenelle gave the academy the prefereaec 
iu poetry and oratory, as well as In pbilosopbl 
and mathematics ; and Monsieur Perranlt, in painti 
iug and architecture, as well as oratory and poetiy | 
setting up the bishop of Meauz against Pericles sad 
Thucydides ; the bishop of Nimes against Isocratei; 
F. Bonrdaloue against Nicias ; Balsac against dee- 
ro; Voiture against Pliny; Boilean agidnst Ho« 
race; and Comeille against all the ancient and 
famous dramatic poets. 

About five or six years ago, these modem pn- 
tences were opposed in an Essay upon Ancient sad 
Modern Learning; and the Miscellanea (wbeieol 
that essay was a part) being translated into Frencbi 
the members of that academy were so concerned 
and ashamed, that a stranger should lay such as 
infomy upon some of their society, as want of rs^ 
verence for the ancients, and the presumption oi 
preferring the moderns before them — that they £b11 
into great indignation agdnst the few criminals 
among them : they began to pelt them with satires 
and epigrams in writing, and with liitter railleries 
in their discourses and conversations ; and led then 
such a life, that they soon grew weary of their new- 
fangled opinions, which had, perhaps, l)eeu taken 
up at first only to make their court, and at second 
hand to flatter those who flattered their king. 
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Upon the Mtscellaoea's first printing in Paris^ 
Monsieor Boileaa made this short satire : — 

Quelqu'im vtait Fautie Jour se plaindre mi Dieu dei yen, 

Qu'en eertain lieu de runiven 
I/on traite d'auteon ftoids, de poetet eterileg* 

I^et Hom^iee et lee Virgilee : 
<* Cela ne sauroit Hr^ Ton se moque de vouf,** 

Reprit Apolkm en eounoux; 
*' Oh peut<m ayancer une tdle infiunie T 
EetHW dies lee Httroiis« chet lee Topinambous V 
«« C*ett 4 Paris.** " Cest done k I* Hdpital de fous ?** 
*'Non« c'ett au Louvxe« en pldne academie." 

Upon the same occa)iion> and ahont the same 
time, Monsieur Racine made this other> which 
more particularly touched Monsieur Perrault^ as 
the first did Monsieur Fontenelle. 

D'o^ vient, que Oiceton, Platon, ^irgile* Hom^r^ 
Et tous eet grands auteurs que runivers revere, 
Traduits en roe Merits, nous panrfssent si sots, 
Pennralt } Cest qu'eo pr^tant 4 ces ^rits subUmes, 
Voe fagons de parler, ros bassesses* voe rimes* 
¥ous les fsis tous parottre des Perraults. 

Some of the French academy toolc the care to 
send these, and other sncfa pieces, into Euif^and 
and other countries, to clear their reputation from 
the slander drawn upon them by two or three of 
their body ; and treated the reverence of the an- 
cients as something sacred> and the want of it as 
barbarous and profiine. 

Monsieur Perrault, to escape the rest of this 
storm, soon changed his party, professing it upon 
•U occasions i and to show the truth of his oonveir- 

VOL. II. "» 
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lion, publiihed, among other small pieces, Ae 
dialogue in Homer l>etween Hector and AndromidK^ 
wliich lie liad translated into French, and presented 
to the academy March the 3d, 1693, after a speoA 
made tliem npon this subject, wherein are tlMR 
lines, both the verses and the speech being siiee 
printed together. 

** Whatever care I have taken to praise Honcr 
upon all occasions, and to aclLuowledge him fv 
the most excellent, the vastest, and tlie noblest ge* 
nius that has ever been in poesy ; yet, because I 
had talcen the liberty of remarking some defaults 
in his works, men have risen up against me, as if 
I had committed some high treason ; and that which 
ought to have been regarded but as the part of s 
grammarian, has been taken up as an audacious ea* 
terprise, which deserved all the scorn and indigntp* 
tion of Parnassus. 

'' Now, that I may not be believed to have sdiU 
a taste, as to l>e insensible of the beauties of this 
excellent poet, and to admire what is admirable in 
him, I have translated one of the finest passages of 
his Iliad. I thought, if the protestations I have' so 
often made to honour the author of this poea 
could not persuade the world, yet this translatloi 
might do it ; since it is certain that one would oOl 
take the psdns to translate into French a piece oif 
Greek poesy, unless one extremely esteemed it." . 

By this it appears with what indignation and 
scorn this new opinion of our modem admirers htt 
been used in France, and how penitent a recants 
tion Monsieur Perranlt thought fit to make for hit 
former errors ; so as those, who have 8ince fcdlowed 
and defended him or his first opinions^ seem tohavi 
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been decoyed into the net by another duck, that 
few away as soou as they were caught : therefoie, 
the late objections against that essay, and in faroar 
of the moderns, seem to have been writ without any 
intelligence of what passed at Paris before or about 
that time, having had the ill fortune to be deserted 
in France, and not countenanced, jthat I know of^ 
in England : for the learned author of the Antedi- 
luvian World, though most concerned in that essay 
upon this subject, has been so far from defending 
this new assertion, that he has since published his 
Archaeologia, and therein shown both his great 
knowledge and esteem of the ancient learning, and 
proved thereby, that whoever knows it must esteem 
it ; and left such modem advocates for an evidence 
of the contrary, that whoever despises it, in codl- 
parison of the new, does not kiiow it. 

The modern advocates, to destroy the monu- 
ments of ancient learning, first think it necessary 
to show what mean contemptible men were the 
founders of it ; and fall foul upon Pythagoras, the 
seven sages, Empedocles, and Democritus. 

For Pythagoras, they are so gracious as to give 
him some quarter, and allow him to be a wiser mail 
than the fools among whom he live(^ in an igno^ 
rant age and country: in short, they are content 
lie should pass for a lawgiver, but by no means for 
a philosopher. Now the good judgment shown is 
this wise censure of so great a man, will easily 
appear to all that know him. Pythagoras was ia- 
deed desired to frame the institutions of a civil 
state in a small town of Italy, where he lived ; hut 
that he had the misfortune to perish by a sedition 
in the government he had formed; so that there 
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remain no records or traces of any of his dvll 

ttttions : whereas^ on the other side, be I 

all ages, from his own till oor Ume, by all I 

nations and persons, even CbrisdaBS as well 

ganxy been esteemed the prince of pblloso 

and to have excelled in all nataral and morml 

ledge, as well as civil and mathematical : 

him Socrates derived the principles of lirti 

morality ; as well as Plato both these, and i 

his nataral speculations: nor was the men 

any other philosopher so adored by all his foil 

nor any of their instmctions so snccessfal In 

ing the lives of the most elceUent men ; vi 

three were bred up together under a Pytha 

philosopher at Thebes, who were not excel 

any others of their own, nor, perhaps, sua 

ages; which were Epaminondas, Peloplda 

Philip of Macedon. 

To discredit all the fountains from which 

gonis is said to have drawn his admirable 

ledge, they cannot guess to what purpose he 

have gone to Delphos, nor that Ap<^o*8 

esses there should have been famous for dl 

ing secrets in natural or mathematical matt 

moral truths: in this they discover the! 

knowledge of antiquity, taking the oracle < 

phos to have been managed by some frantic 

natic wenches ; whereas the Pythias then 

only engines managed by the priests of D 

who, like those of Egypt, were a college or 

of vi^se and learned men in all sorts of sd 

though the use of them was in a manner 

applied to the honour and service of their 

and we may guess at the rest by the last 
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priest we know of at Delphos^I mean Plutarcb-^ 
the best and most learned man of his age, if we 
may jadge by the writings he has left : nor conld 
it. liave been without the sage counsels^ the Wise 
answers, or ingenious and ambignous evasions 
of these Delphic priests, that the credit of that 
Oracle should have continned for so long a course 
of time, as from the age of the Argonauts (and 
bow much before no man knows) to the latter end' 
at least of Tn^an's reign, wherein Plntarch*writ : 
and how great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preserved by the wise conduct of their priests, 
may be gathered from the vast riches which were 
there heaped up, from the offerings of all the Gre- 
cian, and so many distant nations : for before the 
seizure made of the temple of Delphos by the Pho* 
?eans, they were reported by some ancient authors 
have been as great as those which Alexander 
Mud in the palaces and treasuries of the kings of 
ersia ; and it is agreed, that the Phoceans, to pay 
tHr armies in the sacred war, made bold at once 
th such a part of those treasures as amounted to 
)ve ten thousand talents. 
\ have been sometimes apt to think, from the 
digious thunders, and lightnings, and storms, 
vhich this temple is said, iu the best ancient 
lors, to have been defended from the Persians 
the Ganls, that the priests of Delphos had 
) admirable knowledge of that kind which 
called magical ; or that they knew tht use and 
of gunpowder so many -a^es since, and re- 
i it, aa they did the eiiecU of alHheir sciences, 
M service of tbdr god : Bor, if It were so, 
it ba atraagpr that sveh so invention ahoold 
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bftve been found oat then by the priests of Del- 
|iho6> than that it was so of late by a poor German 
fHar. 

For the seven sages, who are treated like the 
wise men of Gotham, (and I doubt by such as are 
like acquainted with both) I shall say nothing in 
their defence, bat direct the reader to the Essay 
iuelf. 

For Empedocles and Democritus, I confess, the 
modem advocates coald not have done tiielr canse 
or tliemselves more right, than in choosing these 
two great men of the ancients, after Thalcs and 
Pythagoras, for the objects of their scorn ; for none 
among them had ever so great esteem, and almost 
veneration, as these four. The two last were the 
heads or founders of the Ionic and Italic sects of 
philosophers ; and brought not only astronomy and 
mathematics, but natural and moral philosophy 
first among the Grecians, whom we may observe, 
in Homer's time, to have been as barharoos as 
the Thracians, governed by nothing hot will and 
passion, violence, cruelty, and sottish superstition. 

Empedocles was the glory and the boast of Sicily> 
and of whom, his countryman Diodoms, who was 
most particular in the story of all that was wonder- 
ful in that island, says, that tlie birth of Empedo- 
cles had been glory enough to Sicily, though no- 
thing else great or excellent had been produced 
there. He was an admirable poet, and thought 
even to have approached Homer, in a poem be 
writ of natural philosophy, and from which Ari- 
stotle is believed to have drawn the body of his^ 
so much followed afterwards in the world: he 
tot invented the art of oratory^ and the ralet ol 
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U : he was an admirable physician, and stopped a 
plague at Agrigeutuni by the disiposal of fires, 
which purged the air : he performed such cures 
of. desperate diseases, that for this, and his fore- 
telling many strange events, his citizens would 
have given him divine honours : he had so much 
credit in his state, that he changed the form aQ4 
tiumber of their great council, and was offered the 
principality of Agrigentum, but refused it, being 
as excellent in his morals as in all other sciences. 

Deraocritus was the founder of that sect which 
made so much noise afterwards in the world, under 
the name of Epiairus, who owed him both his 
atoms and his vacuum in his natural philosophy, 
and his tranquillity of mind in his morals. He 
spent a vast patrimony in pursuit of learning, by 
his travels, to learn of the Magi in Chaldea, the 
priests in Egypt as far as those of Meroe, and the 
Gymuosopbists of India: he was admirable in 
physic, in the knowledge of natural causes and 
events : he left many writings in all sorts of sci« 
•ences, whereof one, Of the World, was sold for a 
hundred talents : and it is obvious to guess at the 
value of the rest by that of this one ; for it may 
be presumed, with appearance enough, that what 
person soever has written one excellent book, will 
never write an ill one ; as, on the other side, who^ 
ever has writ and published one fooiish book, wiU 
never write a good one. If we knew nothing of 
Democritus, but from that excellent epistle of 
Hippocrates to Demagetns, with ao account of 
the wisdom of Democritos, and the- folly of the 
Abderites -* the testimony of one so great man 
might have left some little respect for the other. 
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Bat thia is a jmt letuni upon him, after two tlM»- 
sand years : Democritns laughed at the world, and 
oar modem learned laagh at Democritns. 

I think the excellency of the andent or modem 
sciences may be farther condnded from the great- 
ness and excellency of those effects that have been 
produced by those causes ; and to this end I miglit 
be allowed to describe, or rather transcribe, oat of 
the best ancient authors, the acoonnts that are left 
us of the walls of Babylon, with the palace and 
temple of Belus, built by the Assyrians ; the town 
and fortress of Ecbatana, by the Medes ; the dty 
and palace of Persepolis, by the Persians ; the pyra* 
mids and obelisics of Egypt, the temple of Vulcaa 
there, with the Uke and hibyiinth of Mmris ; the 
colossus of Rhodes ; the station for two hundred ' 
gallies at Carthage, built upon two hundred 
arches in the sea, with galleries over them to hold 
their stores ; the amphitheatres and aqueducts at 
Rome; the bridge of Trajan over the Danube; 
the seven towers at Byaantium, when it was taken 
and ruined by Severus-^uilt with such admirable 
art, that any words, spoken at the first, were con- 
veyed from one to the other till the very last, 
though all at distances between them. 

These and many other productions of the un- 
dents, though perhaps as little valued by the mo- 
dems as their worthies ; yet, I .confess, are beyond 
my comprehension how they could be effected, with- 
oot some other mathematiciU skill and engines than 
have been since known in the world. 

I might add, upon the subject of naval fietbrlc, 
(wherein we seem most justly to have advantage} 
l^e two prodigious ships or gallies buUt^ the one by 
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HIero at Syracuse, and sent from thence into Egypt^ 
wherein were not only contained all apartments for 
a prince's palace and attendants, but a garden with 
natural flowers, and fruits, and fish-pond^, and 
other usual ornaments of great palaces. The other 
was built by Ptolemy Philopater at Alexandria ; 
and besides room for the king's court, attendants, 
and guards, contained four thousand men at the oar. 

I might farther relate, from the most credited 
authors, those long and stupendous defences that 
were made at Tyre against all the forces of Alex- ' 
ander, at Rhodes against Demetrius, and at Sy- 
racuse against the Roman powers, by the sole 
force of mathematical skill and engines, which 
raised such vast weights into the air with such 
ease, and directed their fall with such certainty, as 
might havealmost given credit to that bold word of 
Archimedes : '* Give me but where to stand firm, 
and I will remoi'e the earth ."- 

But it is enough to give these instances of the 
wonderful effects and operations of the ancient 
sciences, and thereby occasion of inquiry,' and I am 
•sure entertainment, to such as are not acquainted 
with them. 

In the mean time, since the modern advocates 
yield, though very unwillingly, the pre-eminence 
of the ancients in poetry, oratory, painting, sta- 
tuary, and architecture, I shall proceed to examine 
the account they give of those sciences, wherein 
they aflSrm the. moderns to excel the ancients; 
whereof they make the chief to be^ the invention 
of instruments ; chemistry, anatomy* nataral hi- 
story of minerals, plants, and animals ; astronomy 
and optics; mosicy physic^ nataral phiiosophyy 

t2 
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pbiiotogfy ftod tbeologj) of all which I ihall take 
a short survey. 

[Here it U supposed, the kDowiedge of the 
andents aod modems, in the sciences last atea* 
Uooed, was to hate beencotnpared ; bnt whetlMT 
the author designed to have gone throvgh sach i 
worl[ himselfy or intended these papers only Mr 
hints to somebody dM that desired them. Is not 
known. 

After wUch the rest wm to follow, written hi 
his own lumd, as before.] 

Though it may be easily oonjectnred, from the 
wonderfol productions of the ancients, how grett 
their sdcnces were, especially in the mathematicSi 
which is of all other the most valuable to the uie 
and benefit of mankind ; yet we have all the tes- 
ti^rooDies besides that can be given,. of tlie height 
they were at among the Egyptians, from the Inge- 
nuous confessions of the Greek auUiois, as well aft 
from the voyages that virere made into Egypt, 
Pfaosnicia, Babylon, and even the Indies, l>y those 
who are allowed for the greatest among the Greek 
lawgivers and philosophers ; whereof so distinct 
an account has been given in that Essay of the Mis* 
cellaoea (already mentioned) upon undent and' mo* 
dem learning. But the modem advocates can be* 
lieve nothing of it, because we know none of ibt 
records or histories of those nations remaining, but 
what was left us by the Greeks ; and condude the 
infancy of the Egyptians in other sciences, because 
they left no account of their own history, or the 
reigns of their kings. 
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I might content myself with what has been aU 
ready made so plain in this matter, by showing how 
those ancient Eastern nations were generally with* 
out leami6g, ein^pt what was possessed by the 
priests, and presenred as sacred in their colleges 
and temples ; so that, when those came to be ruined^ 
their learning was so too. It has been also demon* 
strated, in the same Essay, how all the traces and 
memorials of learning and story may be lost in a 
nation by the conquest of barbarous people, great 
plagnes, and great inundations ; and, for instance^ 
how little is known in Ireland of what is so gene^ 
rally believed, of learning having flourished there ; 
and how little we should know, even of ancient 
Greece or Italy, or other parts of Europe and Asia^ 
if the two learned languages of Greek and Latili 
had not been presenred, and continued in credit 
and in use, among the few pretenders to any sort 
of learning in those parts of the world, upon the 
ravages and destructions in them by the biurl>aroiu 
Northern uations. 

But, to put this matter past dispute, I shall show 
more particularly when and how the ancient learn* 
ing decayed in those nations where it so mvch 
flourished in tiie height of their empires, and fell 
or declined with the loss of their iib^ties, or sob* 
Jection to new conquerors. 

I will not determine from what antiquity of time 
learning flourished among the Egyptians or Assy* 
riaus; because these modems will not allow the 
plainest accounts given us by tlie best Greek and 
Latin authors, of the dnration of those empires, 
though not contrary to the periods allowed us by 
the Scriptures : but the reaaona they give Ant not 
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beliefing them, seem too weak and frivolous to be 
taken notice of; as, first, that we have no aecoaat 
of the , Assyrian kings in Scripture, till Tiglatb 
Pikse/, and others ; whereas the Scripture takei 
BO notice of the story of either Egyptians, Assy- 
rians, Tynans, or Sidonian gOTemnieuts, but as 
they had, at some certain times, a relation to the 
affairs of the Jews, or their commonwealth : and 
as it has never succeeded with so many learned 
men, that have spent their whole time and pains 
to agree the sacred with the profone chronology, 
(not to except sir John Marsham's great industry) 
10 1 never expect to see it done to any purpose. 
Their next reason is, because we have no accooat 
of the actions of so many Assyrian kings as are 
reckoned from Semiramis to Sardanapalos, they 
cannot conceive that their lives were passed in their 
palaces, and the entertainments of leisure and plea- 
sure, during the uninterrupted felicity, as well as 
the vast extent of their empire, beyond the desires 
of increasing, or the fears of losing any part of it, 
while the excellent o^ers at first established were 
observed ; and thereby, as well as by their princes 
seldom appearing out of their vast palaces and 
paradises, (or gardens and parks about them) the 
adoration of those kings was preserved among their 
subjects. 

Now, I confess, a man of an easy and quiet tem- 
per might be allowed hardly to imagine what kings 
in such a posture of fortune and power should do, 
more than to preserve the order and quiet of their 
kingdoms ; or how they should furnish their ages 
with more story, than of their magnificence in their 
boildiags aud treasures : nor do we find mpch more 
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recorded of Solomon's long and happy reign among 
the Jews ; nor are they, in the Miscellanea, em* 
ployed in gardening all that time, though the first 
accounts of gardening are there deduced from As- . 
Syria. But suppose; those idle kings, besides the 
entertainments of luxury and pleasure, should have 
spent their time (or what lay upon their hands) in 
chyniistry, in anatomy, in the stories of plants and 
animals, in optics and philology, in such specu- 
lations as the Royal Society entertain themselves 
and the world with, or in conversing with their 
Magi, or other learned men^I hope it cannot be 
denied, but princes might pass their lives in such 
entertainments, without bloody and violent actions, 
that make the subject of common history. 

And yet who knows but many such there were 
too, in the course of those empires, during those 
ages ; but the records of them lost, with their other 
sciences, farther than some memory and short ac- 
counts given us by the few Greek authors that we 
have now remaining ? Vixire fwttt anie Agamem" 
nona. 

The ancient Assyrian learhing, which had rtaa 
so long a course of time, and grown to so great a 
height in the colleges or societies of their Magi, 
or Chaldeans, began to decay upon the conquest 
of that empire, first by the Medes, and afterwards 
by Cyrus and his Persians, who were then a sort 
of barbarous nation, that knew nothing beyond 
what they had learned and practised from the civil 
or military institutions of Cyrus, a wise lawgiver, 
as well as great captain, and.thefeby the founder 
of that mighty kingdom. But the last and fatal 
blow given to that ancient learning, was in the 
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time of Dariiu, father of Xenet, who, with fhe 
rest of the PersiaDSy ipited at the Magi» vpon the 
usarpatioo of the crown by one of their nnmber, 
that ooanterfeited a younger soo of Cjr«fl» after 
the death of Cambyses-v-wheo he eame to be setlkll 
In that throne, endearoared to aboUah, not only 
their learning and credit, but their langaage too, bf 
changing the old Assyrian characters, and intro- 
ducing those of Persia, which grew to be the ooa- 
laon use of that whole empire. 

Under the first and second race of these Perstaa 
kings, the genius of that nation being wiiolly mifi- 
tary, their conquests were indeed vastly extended 
beyond the bounds of the Assyrian empire, by sub- 
duing Lydia, the Lesser Asia, and the whole king- 
dom of Egypt, which had ever been a rival of the 
Assyrian greatness : but during the successions of 
this monarchy, all learning was so lost among them, 
that no certain records- were preserved, either ot 
actions or of times, under the races of the Assyria^ 
kings : so as the' first period of story, which re- 
mains in any profane authors, seems to begin with 
Cyrus ; and all before his birth is so obscure, so 
variously reported, or so mingled with fable and 
truth, that no sound or certain Judgment can be 
fixed upon them, whatever pains have been em- 
ployed to reconcile them. For all other sciences, 
they were in a manner extinguished during the 
oourse of this empire, excepting only a smatcer of 
judicial astrology, by which, under the name of 
Chaldeans, some of that race long amused ignorant 
and credulous people. 

3nt upon the sun-set of this ancient Assyrian 
learning. It began to dawn In Qttece, with the 
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growth and flovrUbing of. the Athenian state, by 
whose navigations and traffic several noble wit^ 
among them, and the rest of the Grecians, entered 
into commerce with the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; 
and from them, or their priests, drew the first mdi« 
ments of those sciences which they brought into 
Greece, and by which they girew so renowned in 
their own and after ages t such were Solon, Pytha-^ 
goras, Democrittts, Plato, and many others ; whose 
lives and voyages into those Eastern regions we are 
less acquainted with, by the loss of so many books, 
and the injuries of devotiriAg tisae. 

The learning of the Egyptians, whenever it he* 
gan, continued in great height and admiration of 
their neighbours, till the reign of Nectanebus^ 
when, after a revolt of the Egyptians fi^m the Per* 
•ian empire, which lasted and prospered in two or 
three kings* reigns, one of the Artaxerzes sub- 
dued Egypt; and this last of the Egyptian kings 
reduced the whole kingdom to the Persian obe^ 
dience : but, enraged at their rebellion and obstinate 
resistance, executed his conquest with such rage, 
that, besides infinite slaughters, he razed many of 
their cities, and the walls of them all ; mined their 
temples, de^teoyed or dispersed their priests, and 
the archives or records of those famous colleges $ 
and whatever of them he thought fit to preserve, h6 
carried away with him into Persia. 

This happened during the reign of Philip of 
Macedon^ and gave a fatal period to the ancient 
Egyptian learning and sdences : after which tini^, 
we know of no voyages made by the Greek phUc 
sopfaers into Egypt vpan that seardi ; bat Plato 
was the kat al teaown that nadertook that voyage^ 
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wlio lived, and was in Egypt, not long before tbis 
cinel revolution. 

It is true, the Grecian races of kings, afterwards 
in Egypt, called- Ptolemies, during the quiet and 
felicity of many reigns, endeavoured all they could 
the restoration of learning among them, by coun- 
tenance and all sorts of encouragement to th^r 
priests that remained, and by the collection of that 
vast library at Alexandria: but the learning and 
science of the old Egyptian priests was never re- 
covered ; and that professed by the new was turned 
to superstition and mystery; initiations and ex- 
piations, the procuring or foretelling events by my- 
stical sacrifices or magical operations — which lasted 
indeed to Adrian's time, but without credit or 
esteem among the wiser part of the world. 
, The same, or rather a greater desolation than 
that of Egypt in the time of Nectauebus, was made 
of the Sidonians, and their whole city and terri- 
tory, by the same Artaxerxes, in his passage from 
Persia to Egypt, upon the rebellion of that city r 
the like happened to Tyre, upon the cruel oon* 
quest by Alexander the Great of that famous city: 
(though the ancient Tyre that stood upon the con- 
tinent had been ruined long before) and, with the 
ruin of those two, perbhed the Phoenician learning, 
which had flourished there for so many ages; and no 
account left us of them, besides what remains in the 
very few ancient Greek or Latin books that are pre- 
served among us : how few they are, indeed, may be 
very justly bewailed, the compass of them extending 
but from the time of Hippocrates to that of Marcus 
Antoninus, which was about four hundred years ; and 
yet the number of those written in that pe(iod> and 
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preserved to our age. Is more to be deplored. But 
I shall not enter into search of the causes or times 
of the loss of so many of the rest, as we find men- 
tioned by DiodoroSy Origen, Athenaeus, or others, 
whereof some were not long before Constantine : 
and it is recorded, that the^ young emperor Goiv 
dian was so great a lorer of learning, that, in his 
short rdgn, he collected a library of sixty-two 
thousand volumes ; but what became of them, or 
when so many monuments of the ancient learning 
were lost, I cannot undertake to find out : only it 
is certain, that besides infinite numbers of Greek 
histories and poets, those of all the several sects of 
philosophers are lost, besides what has been pre* 
served of Plato and Aristotle. 

I cannot but take notice how hardly the modern 
advocates part with their own concessions to the 
ancients, in poetry and eloquence ; and upon whai 
judicious grounds they detract from them in the 
first, and contest with them in the other. 

They allow, indeed, the sweetness of the Greek 
poetry to be inimitable, but attribute it wholly to 
the language, and the sounds and syllables that 
compose it. They might as well say, the excellence 
of picture comes from the beauty of the colours, 
and of statuary from the fineness of the marble ; 
whereas a common hand, with the finest colours in 
the world, can paint nothing better than a sign- 
post ; and the drawing of a hand, in black anci 
white, may be of ten times more art and value, as 
well as beauty, than a common picture, thon^ 
never so finely coloured. It is the same thing ii 
poetry: the language is but the colouring; it It 
the conception^ the invention, the judgment, that 
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^KscoTering and extracting the tirtae of metab 
«r other minerals, or of any simples that are em* 
ploy^ mth success for health or medicine, it is a 
8tady that may be of much use and beneit to man- 
kind, and is <^ertainly the most diverting amuse- 
ment to those that pursue it{ but for the other 
part, which is applied to the transmutation of me- 
tals, and the search of the philosopher's stone ; 
which has enchanted, not to say turned, so many 
brains in the latter ages — though some men cannot 
comprehend, how there should have been so much 
^moke, for so many ages in the world about it, 
without some fire— it is easy, I think, to conceive, 
that there has been a great deal of fire, without pro- 
ducing any thing but smoke. If it be a science, it 
is certainly one of the liberal ones ; for the profess- 
ors or followers of it have spent more mon^y upon 
it than those of all other sciences together ; and 
more than tbey will ever recover, without the philo- 
sopher's stone. Whether they are now any nearer 
than they were when they began, I do not know ; 
nor could ever find it determined among wise and 
learned men, whether alchymy were anything more 
than a wild vision or imagination of some shattered 
heads, or else a practice of knaves upon fools, as 
well as sometimes of fools upon themselves : for 
however Borrichius, or any others, may attribute 
the vast expenses of the pyramids, and treasures of 
Solomon, to the philosopher's stone, I am apt 
to believe, none ever yet had it, except it were 
Midas, and his possession seems a little discredited 
by hii ass's ears ; and I wish the pursvit of many 
others may not fall under the same prejudice. For 
my own part| I confess, I have always looked vpoa 
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^sign of these kind of writers^ after the restora- 
tiQu of learning in these western parts, was to he 
commended^ and of moch use and entertainment 
%o the age : it is to tliem we owe the editions of 
all the ancient authors; the best translations of 
many out of Oreeic ; the restoring of the old copies, 
maimed with time or negligence ; the correcting 
of others mistaken in the transcribing ; the ex* 
plaining places obscure, in an age so ignorant of 
.the style and customs of the ancients ; and, in 
-short, endeavouring to recover those old jewels 
out of the dust and rubbish wherein they had been 
BO long lost or soiled, to restore them to their naUve 
lustre^and make fhem appear in their true light. 

This made up the merit and value of the critics 
for the first honidred years ; and deserved both praise 
and thanks of the age, and the rewards of princes, 
as well as the applause of common scholars, 
which. they generally received : but since they have 
turned their vein to debase the credit and valve 
of the ancients, and nuse their own above those to 
whom they owe all the little they know ; and in- 
stead of true wit, sense, or genius, to display their 
own proper colour^ of pride,, envy, or detraction, in 
what they write; to trouble themselves and the 
world with vain niceties and captious cavils about 
words and syllables, in the judgment of style ; 
about hours and days, in the account of ancient ac- 
tions or times ; about antiquated names of persons 
or places, with many such worthy trifles ; and all 
this, to find some occasion of censuring and dth^ 
ming such writers as are, or have been, most 
esteemed in the world, raking into slight wounds 
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where they find any, or scratching till they aiakie 
some where there were none before— there b, I 
think, no sort of talent so despisahle, as that of 
snch coromoo critics, who can at best pretend but 
to ndue themselves by discovering the defsnlts of 
other men, rather than any worth or merit of tbdr 
own : a sort of levellers, that will needt equal the 
best or richest of the country, not by improving 
their own estates, but reducing those of their 
neighbours,, and making them appear as mean and 
wretched as themselves. The tmth is, there has 
been so much written of this kind of stnflT, that the 
world is surfeited with the same things over and 
over, or old common notions new dressed^ aod| 
perhaps, embroidered. 

For divinity, wherein they give the modems 
such a preference above the ancients, they might as 
well have made them excel in the knowledge of 
our common law, or pf the English tongue ; since 
our religion was as little known to the ancient sages 
and philosophers, as our language or oar laws: 
and I cannot but wonder, that any divine should 
so much debase religion or true divinity, as to in* 
troduce them thus preposterously into the Bumbcr 
of human sciences ; whereas they came first to .the 
Jews, and afterwards to the first Christians, by im- 
mediate revelation or instruction from God hinaJKlf : 
thus Abraham learned, that there was but one true 
God ; and, in pursuit of that belief, contrary to the 
opinion of the learned Chaldeans, among whom 
he lived, was content to forsake his own country^ 
and come into Palestine : so Moses was instructdl 
to know God more particularly ; and admitted both 
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to see his glory, and to leaiu his Dame, Jehoviafa, 
and to insticnte from Heaven the whole religion of 
the Jews : so the prophets, nnder the Old Testa- 
ment, were taught to linow the will of God, and 
thereby to instruct the people in it; and enabled 
to prophesy, aiid do miracles, for a testimony of 
their being truly sent from Heaven : so our blessed 
Saviour came into the world to show the will of 
his Father; to teach his precepts and commands : 
and so his apostles, and their disciples, were in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost for the same ends t and 
all other theology in the world, in how learned 
nations and ages soever it flourished, yet ended 
in gross superstition and idolatry ; so that human 
learning seems to have very little to do with true 
di\'iuity ; but, on th6 contrary, to have turned the 
Gentiles into false notions of the Deity ; and even 
to have misguided the Jews and the Christians 
into the first sects and heresies that we And among 
them. 

We know of little learning among the Jiews, be>- 
side&that of Moses and of Solomon, till after the 
captivity, in which their priests grew acqusunted 
vnth the language and leaining of the Chaldeans ; 
but this was soon lost, in such a broken state as 
ibeirs was, after their return to such a ruined city 
and desolate country ; and so often persecuted by 
the credit of. their eneniies at the Persian court. 
The learning, which afterwards we find among the 
Jews, came in with the Grecian empire, that intro- 
duced their learning and language, with their con- 
quest, into Judea: before this, there were no di- 
visions or. sects among 'the Jews, but of such as 
followed the true prophets or the false, and wor- 
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shipped God or JBaal. With the Gndan lauguge 
and learoiogy entered their philosophy ; nod imt at 
this arose the two great sects of Pharbees'and Sad* 
dncees : the Pharisees^ in all opimons whidi they 
oonld aoj way ooofonn to their own worship or 
Institutions, followed the philosophy of Plato ; the 
Saddndees, of Epiconis: the first professed the 
strictest rules of Tirtne and vice ; the hopes wad 
fears of rewards and punishments in another woild ; 
the existence of angels and spirits separate ham 
hodlest but the Saddncees believed little or no- 
thing of any of these, fisrther than to cover them- 
sdves from the hatred and persecution of the other 
sect, which was the most popular. 

For that rabbinnlcal learning that Is pretended by 
the Jews to have begun so long, before the ctifA* 
vity, and to have continued by tradition down to 
the time of the Talmud ; I must confess that, not- 
withstanding the credit has been given to it, and 
all the legends introduced by it in the last age, I 
cannot find any traces of it which seem at all dear 
beyond the time of the last dispersion of the Jews, 
in the reign of Adrian, or the first, in that of Ves- 
pasian ; and how little the Jews have gained' by all 
this learning of their R4bbins, how andent or mo- 
dem soever, I leave to others to consider and 
determine, who have more esteem for it than !• 

For Christianity, it came into the world, and so 
continued in the first age,. without the least pre- 
tence of learning and knowledge, with the gre at e s t 
simplidty of thought and language, as well as life i 
and manners; holding forth nothing but piety, 
charity, and humility, with the bdief of theMct- 
0188 and of his kingdom \ which appears to be the 
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niSMD scope of the Gospel, and of the preaching of 
the apostles ; and to have been almost concealed 
from the wise and .the learned, as well as the 
mighty and the noble; by both which sorts it was 
either derided or persecuted. 

The first that made any use pf learning were the 
primitive fathers of the second age, only to con- 
fute the ' idolatrous worship of the heathens, and 
their plurality of gods ; endeavouring to evince the 
being of one God, and iminortality of the soul, 
out of some of their own ancient authors, both 
poets and philosophers, especially out of the writers 
of the Platonic sect, and the verses of Orpheus 
and the SibyU, which then passed for genuine, 
though they have since by the moderns been ques- 
tioned, if not exploded : thus Minutius Felix, Ori- 
gen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, made use 
of the learning ,of such as were then ancient to 
them, and thereby became champions of the Chris- 
tian faith against the Gentiles, by force of their 
own weapons. 

After the third century, and upon the rise of the 
Ariau and other heresies in the Christian church, 
their learning seems chiefly to have been employed 
in the defence of the several opinions professed by 
the Orthodox or the Arians, the Western or the 
Eastern churches, and so to have long continued, 
by the frequent rise of so many heresies in the 
church. 

And I doubt, this kind of learning has been but 
too great, and made too much use of, upon all the 
divisions of Christendom, since the restoration of 
learning in these western fKirts of the world : yet 

VOL. II. o 
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this very polemical learuing has beeo chiefly em- 
ployed to prove their several opiuious to be most 
agireable to those of the aocieut fathers, and the 
institQCioDS of the primitive times, which mast 
needs give the preference to the ancients above the 
modems in divinity, since we cannot pretend to 
know more of what they knew and practised thaa 
themselves : and I did as little believe that any 
divine in England would compare himself or hb 
learning vrith those fathers, as that any of our 
physicians woald theirs with Hippocrates, or our 
mathematicians with Archimedes. 

One woald think that the modem advocates, 
after having confounded all the ancients, and all 
that esteem them, might have been contented; 
bat one of them, I find, will not be satisfied to 
ooAdemn the rest of the world without applandiog 
himself ; and therefore, falling into a rapture upon 
the contemplation of his own wonderful perlom- 
ance, he tells us, " Hitherto, in the maioy I please 
myself, that there cannot be much sud against 
what I have asserted,'* &c. | 

• I wonder a divine, upon sndi an occasion, should 
not at least have had as much grace aa a French ' 
lawyer in Montagne, who, after a dnll tedioM 
argument, that had wearied the court and the 
company, when he went from the bar, was beard 
muttering to himself, Non nobis, Dwmme^ mom »a- 
bit: bat this writer, rather like the proud Spa- 
niard, that would not have St. Lawrence's patience 
upon the gridiron ascribed to the grace of God, 
but only to the true Spanish valour — will not hare 
his own perfections and excellences owing to aaj 
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thing else bat the true force of his own nioderu 
learning ; and thereupon he falls into this sweet 
ecstasj of joy, wherein I shall leave him till he 
come to himself. 

The whole cause, between the pretensions. of 
ancient and modern learning, will be the best de- 
cided by the comparison of the persons and the 
things that have l>een produced under the institu- 
tions and discipline of the one or the other. 

I leave that of persons to the observation of the 
present or last age, to which, it seems, the modern 
pretences are confined ; and to the accounts given 
us by the best Roman and Qreelc historians, of what 
great spirits, both princes and generals, as well as 
lawgivers and philosophers, ha^-e been formed 
under the doctrine and discipline of the ancient 
sciences ; and to the characters of Epaminondas, 
Agesilaus, Alcibiades, Philip of Macedon, the two 
Scipios, Julius Caesar, Trajau, Marcus Antoninus, 
and several others ; and of the noble and tran- 
scendent virtues and heroic qualities of these and 
such other ancients most renowned in story ; their 
fortitude, their justice, their prudence, their tern* 
perance, their magnanimity, their clemency, their 
love to their country, and the sacrifice they made 
of their lives; or, at least, of their ease and quiet, 
to the service thereof; their eminent virtues, both 
civil and military, by which they gained such fa- 
mous victories over their enemies, such passionate 
love from their own countries, and such admiration 
of all men, both in their own' and succeeding 
Jiges. 

For things to be considered, they must be snoli 
as havie been either of general use t>r pleasure to 
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niMikinil. In those of pleasnre, as poeCiy, pio» 
tare, statnary» eloquence, arcbitectare, the pobt 
Is yielded by the modems ; and most of ncce«hy 
be so by any man that n»ds the descripdons i 
those aiieient iabricii mentioned before, all in i 
breath, which were and will be the wonders ti the 
world. Among other testimonies of their wit and 
science, in their inventions of pleasare, one migbt 
obsenre, that their very Inznry ¥ras learned. In the 
disposition, order, and nuriety of their feasts ; so 
contrived, as* to entertain, not only all the aeMSS, 
but the imagination and inteUectnals too ; by perw 
inmes, music, mimic, both dumb and vocal ; abort 
seenes and representations ; buffooneries, or cooUctl 
disputes to divert the company, and deceive ai 
well as divide the time ; besides more serious mk 
philosophical discourses, arguments, and rec&ti^ 
tions. 

But, above all others, they were most wondsrfal 
in their shows, or speciacuUi, eahibitcd ao oftea.tf 
Rome, to entertain the people in general, fint^ 
their sdiles and consuls, and afterwards by their I 
emperors ; not to speak of the magnificence and ! 
order of their theatres and triumphs. It Is ntraafr ' 
how such thoughts could so mucli as eoterlnto asf 
man's head, to derive, of a sudden, so mnch watv 
Into the midst of a town or field, as might lepv^ 
sent a sea upon dry ground, bring ships or galUei 
rowing into it, and order an absolute tea-b«ttle to 
be fought upon the land : at another time, to 
plant a vast wood of great and greep trees la s 
plain field, all enclosed and replenished with ill 
sorts of wild beasts, for the peofde to hwity to kiUi 
and to eat next day at their feasts $ and tlie dif 
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after, all this to disappear, as if it had only been 
an apparition, or raised by enchantment.' Such 
sort of achievements among the ancients, and sucH 
effects of their admirable science and genius in tbei 
invention and disposition of them, seem as difficult 
for us, in these ages, to comprehend, as for them to 
execute. 

Now, for things of general use to mankind — they 
are the productions of agriculture, physic, and legis* 
latnre, or political orders and institutions. 

For the 'first — we owe them all to the ancients, 
who- were the inventors of all arts necessary to life 
and sustenance, as ploughing, sowing, planting, 
and conserving the fruits of the earth to a longer 
season. All sorts of grain, wine, oil, honey, cheese, 
are the most ancient inventions, and not at ail Ua^ 
proved by the modems. 

< For physic, I leave it to be compared in the 
books and practice of Hippocrates, Galen, and the 
ancient Arabians, who followed their rules and me- 
thods, with those of Paracelsus, and his chemi- 
cal followers. 

For political institutions, thai tend to the pre- 
servation of mankind by civil govemments, it is 
enough to mention those of Cyrus, Theseus, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Zaieucus, Charondas, Romulus, Nttma 
Pompilius, besides the more ancient institutions 
of tlie Assyrian and Egyptian governments and 
laws; wherein may be c^served such a reach oi 
thought, such depth of wisdom,, and such force of 
genius, as the presumption and flattery itself of our 
age will hardly pretend to paraUd, by any of our 
modeni civil institBtkNM. 

i know not why a very good reason, for the f^irt 



adraulnge of anvUui abore modern ! 
not be jiimly ilrawii fmiii ihe force an 
climalrn wlitrc ihry hare granD ; an 
RlonsorAMyria, P)icDli.'ia,E|;ypt, th< 
Greece, Roaie, Hiid expeciHlljr China 
allowed to produce aatnrallr grealei 
aiid geiiiug, of jnTeiition and penc 
England, Holland, or the norlhern pi 
■nd Germany, to which all our mn 
■eemi to have been conHiied : nor i 
the tuighly progress of (cicuces lu ihi 
may not, in a great mea.iure, be aacj 
long peace and Bourlihlng condition 
dent empire*, wherein the Magi am 
■0 mach honoured of old ; and also t< 
ofthouBht and inqniry in the Oredl 
republics, wherein the ancient pbilt 
M> much eiteemed ; nor !■ ll atrange, i 
ing should liBTe been exllnsnished i 
regions, by the conquest of barharoD* 
those violeut xoverniDcnts which hi 
them, nor that lite progretiB of it thon 
by the perpetual war* and distraclir 
infelled Europe, ever aisce the fall i 
empire made way for so many sercral 
dom> or goTernioeots in this part i 
where learning pretends to be so niaci 
Tlie greatest modern in veii lions see 
of the loadstone and gunpowder : 
whereof Darigalion must be allowed 
much improred and eileuded ; and b; 
art military, both at sea and land, 
wholly changed ; yet it is agreed, I it 
Chlnesei bare had the knowledge an 
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powder many ages before it came into Europe : and 
besides, both these have not served for any com* 
mon or necessary use to mankind ; one having 
been employed for their destraction, not their pre- 
servation ; and the other, only to feed their ava- 
rice, or increase their luxury : nor can we say that 
they are the inventions of this age, wherein learn- 
ing and knowledge are pretended to be so wondec- 
fuliy increased and advanced. 

What has been produced for the use, benefit, or 
pleasure of mankind, by all the airy speculations 
of those who have passed for the great advancen 
of knowledge and learning these last fifty yeani> 
(which is the date of our modern pretenders) I 
confess I am yet to seek, and should be very glad 
to find. I have indeed heard of wondrous preten- 
sions and visions of men, possessed with notiooMtf 
the strange advancement of learning and sciences 
on foot in this age, and the progress they are lilce 
to make in the next : as, the universal medicine^ 
which will certainly cure all that have it ; the phi« 
losopher'sstone, which will be found out by meH 
that care not for riches ; the transfusion of yonn^ 
blood into old men's veins, which will make them 
as gamesome as the lambs from which it is to be 
derived ; an universal language, which may senr^ 
all men's turn, when they have forgot their own ; 
the knowledge of one another*s thoughts, without 
the grievous trouble of speaking ; the art of flying, 
till a man happens to fall down and break his neck ; 
double- bottomed ships, whereof none can be ever 
cast away, besides the first that was made ; thend- 
mirable virtues of that noble and necessary juice 
called spittle, which will come to be sold and veiy 
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dieap, in the apothecaries' shops ; disoovrries of 
■^w worlds in the planets, and royages betweei 
fMs and that in the moon, to be made as frequently 
M between York and London ; which soch poor 
mortals as I am, thinir as wild as those of Ariosto^ 
but withont half so much wit, or so much iustme- 
tion ; for there these modem sages may know where 
they may hope in time to find their lost senses, pre* 
serred in phials, with those of Orlando. 

One great difllereuce mnst be confessed be t wee n 
ffae ancient and modem learning : tlieirs led tliem 
to a sense and acknowledgment of their own igno- 
rance, the imbecillity of hnman nnderstanding, the 
incomprehension eren of things about ns, as well 
ail those above ns ; so -as the most sublime wits 
among the ancients ended in their AxoeratXir^a : 
onrs leads ns to presumption, and vain ostentation 
of tike little we have learned ; and makes os think we 
do, or shall know, not only all oatoral, but even 
fThat we call supernatural things ; all in the hea- 
vens, as well as upon earth ; more than all mortal 
men have known before our age; and shall know 
In time as much as angels. 

Socrates was, by the Delphic oracle,- prooovDCed 
the wisest of all men, because lie professed that he 
knew nothing. What would the oracle have said 
of A man that pretends to know every thing ? Pliny 
the elder, and most learned of all the Romans 
wliose writings are left, concludes the oncertaiuty 
and weakness of human knowledge with, Conttal 
igitur, inter tanta viceria, nihil esse certi; prater" 
f Meim Jiominem, nee mieeriut quidguam nee nperbius, 
Btit, sure, our modern learned, and especially the 
dMnes of that sect among whom it seemi Chis dk- 
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case is spread, and who will have the world " to 
be ever improving^ and that ootbiug is forgotten 
that ever was known among mankind*'»-*mu8t them- 
selves have forgotten tbat.humility and charity are 
the virtues which run, through the scope of the 
Gospel ; an4 onewpnld think, they, never had;re^d> 
or at least never minded^ the first chapter of £c» 
clesiastes, which is allowed to have been written, 
not only by the wisest of men, but even by divine in- 
spiration, where Solomon tells us — 

'* The thing t^at has been is that which shall 
be, and there is no new thing under the sun. Is 
there ^ny thing whereof it may be s^. See, this ils 
new ? It h'is been already of old time, which was 
before us : there is no remembrance of former 
things ; neither shall there be any remembrance of 
things that are to come with those that shall come 
after," 

. These, with many other passages in that ad- 
mirable book, were enough, one would think, 
to bumble and mortify the presumption of our 
modern Sciolists, if their pride were not as gres^ 
at their ignorance, or if they knew the rest of 
^ world any better, than they know themselves. 
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THE COUNTESS OF : 
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HER GRIEF, 

OCCAIIOKED BT TUB LOM OFIIES OHl 



Thk honoiir I nceiTed bf • letter tr 
■btp, wan too great and too seDiibh 
knonledged ; bol jel I doobied whi 
ranoD could bear me out io the coafii 

fovr ladynhip my fiirLbeT tionblet 
wlthoDl at good an errand u m; last 
recbaacd upon a good while, b; ant 
■ister and I had designed to my lord 
vit came to have deferred it to long, 1 
neither of na lilia to lell jron at 
tbough we malie oBrselrea believe il 
helped. Your ladyship, nl leait, haj 
TBDtage of belog thereby eicuaed soi 
' Ibis tranble, which I could uo longer 
the WDBible wounda that hare so ofic 
^Tcn yonr frieads here by (Dcb deq 
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sious iu several of your letters concerning your hu- 
mour, your health, and your life ; in all which^ if 
they are your friends, you must ajlow them to be 
extremely concerned. Perhaps, none can be at 
heart more partial than I am to whatever touches 
your ladyship, nor more inclined to defend you 
upon this very occasion, how unjust and unkind 
soever you are to yourself : but when you go about 
to throw away your health, or your life, so great 
a remainder of your own family, and so great hopes 
of that into which you are entered, and all by a 
desperate melancholy, upon an accident past re- 
medy, and to which all mortal race is perpetually 
subject ; for God's sake, madam, give me leave to 
tell you, that what you do is not at all agreeable 
either with so good a Christian, or so reasonable 
and so great a person, as your ladyship appears to 
the world in all other lights. 

I know no duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more justly required by God Almighty, 
than a perfect submission to his will in all things; 
nor do I think any disposition of mind can eitlier 
please him more, or become us better, than that 
of being satisfied with all he gives, and contented 
with all he takes away. None, I am fcure, can be 
of more honour to God, nor of more ease to our- 
selves ; for if we consider him as our Maker, we 
cannot contend with him ; if as our Father, we 
ought not to distrust him ; so that we may be con- 
fident, whatever he does is intended for good, and 
whatever happens that we interpret otherwise, yet 
we can get nothing by repining, nor save any thing 
by resisting. 

fiat if it were fit for us to reason with God Al- 
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mlghlj, and your ladyihlp'i \oi» be i 
lu great ai it could bsTc bero to i 
vet, [ doubt, yon would hart but ill 
plain at the rale yon hare doDr, or 
do : for llie first motiona or pautom 
Merer, may lie pardoned ; and il is a: 
nf ihcm which maktii them incxcus: 
world, madam, there is nothing pe 
and whalcn'r Is called so. Is but eit 
tirely with other things of its liiud, ot 
evil that Is minglcii in its rompoaltic 
gooil niHii that 1a better thxn men com 
ill wlioDi the good qnallties are more 
so, \a the ronrse of life, his conilitio 
Kood, which is belter than that of mn 
or vibcteiu the good eircuiiDtnnccs a 
the ill. By Ibis mcasnre, I doubt, 
complainis ought to tie tamed Into 
Qienls, andj'our frieuds would haven 
rather than condole with yon ; for 
blessings of life are usnally esleemei 
heallh, beauty, fricudH, children, b< 
Now, when your ladyship bas falrlycc 
Gud Almighty has dealt with you in 
Eiren ynu of all these, yon may be 
yourself how yon have dealt with him 
plaints for what he has taken away 
luolc about you, and cnusidcr other li 
your omi>, and what your lot is iu con 
those that have been drawn In the t 
knowledge; if you think how few a 
hnnour, bow aiany die without nami 
how little beauty ne see, bow few fri 
nf, bow many diseases, aud linw wucb 
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is in the world -«-you will foil down npron your knees, 
aundy instead of repining at one afSiction, will ad- 
inire so many ble88ing$ as you have received at the 
land of God. 

'* To i>nt your ladyship in mind of what you are, 
»nd the advantages you have in all these points, 
ironld look like a design to flatter you : hot this I 
uay say ; that we will pity you as much as yOa 
|>lease, if you will tell us who they are that yoU 
think, upon all circumstances, you have reason to 
^nvy. Now, if I .had a master that gave me all I 
:»u1d ask, but thought fit to take one thing from 
me again, either because I used it ill, or gate my- 
self 80 mncli o\'er to it, as to neglect what I owed 
i^ther to him or the rest of the world ; or, perhaps, 
because he would show his power, and put me in 
mind from whom I held all the rest ; would yott 
think I had much reason to complain of hard usage, 
itid never to remember any more what was left me,' 
^ever to forget what was taken away ? 

It is true you have lost a child, and therein all 
ihat could be lost in a child of that age ; but you 
have kept one child, and are likely to do so long ; 
you bare the assurance ot another, and the hopes 
of many more : you ha%'e kept a husband, great in 
employment and in fortune, and (which is more) 
hr the esteem of good men : yon have kept your 
beauty and your health, unless you have destroyed 
them yourself, or discouraged them to stay v^ith 
jron by nsing them ill : yon have friends that are 
as kind to yon as you can wish, or as you can give 
^henr leave to be, by their fears of losing yon, and 
being thereby so much the nnhappier, the kinder 
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Ibey are to jau : but yon have hononi 
from all thai koow yon ; or If erer it 
degree, it \i oDly upon that poiiil of i 
ti) b« fallen oat wilh God and thewhol 
neither tn care Tor yourself, or any thli 
what yon bare loat. 

YoQ will say, perhaps, that one thi 
you, and your fuudaesi of it made yo 
to erery thing else ; but thi«, I doat 
Earfnim JimtlfyluKyou, Ibat it will pro 
fault at well as your misfortuBe. O 
gave yun all the bleuings of life, and 
heart wholly npnn one, and deapise o 
allthcre.'it : iailiia hi» faolt or yonn ? 
to be very nalhaiikful to Heaven, a* 
uoruful 10 the rest of the world ? 
nay, because yon have lost one thtni 
glreu, you ihaiik him for nothing he 
care not what he lahej away f U it not 
(hat one thing is gone out of the wa 
nothing left in it which you think can 
kindness or esteem i A friend inakei 
and seta all before me that his care 
could provide; hut 1 set my heart a|i 
aloau, and if that tiappeu to be Ihn 
■corn all the rest { and though he send 
of the same, yet I rise from the table ii 
aay my friend is my euemy, aud haa 
greatest wrung in the world : bare 1 res 
or good grace In what I dop orwould 
betier toealof the rest ihat is before i 
no more of what had happened, and 
remedied ? 
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All the precepts of Christianity agree to teach and 
command us to moderate our passions, to temper 
our affections towards all things below; to be 
thankful for the possession, and patient under the 
loss, whenever he that gave shall see fit to take 
away. Your extreme fondness was perhaps as dis- 
pleasing to God before, as now your extreme 
afBiction ; and your loss may have been a punish- 
ment for your faults in the manner of enjoying 
what you had. It is, at least, pious to ascribe all ' 
the ill that befalls us to our own demerits, rather 
than to injustice in God ; and it becomes us better 
'to adore all the issues of his providence In the 
effects, than inquire into the causes : for submis- 
rion is the only way of reasoning between a creature 
and its Maker ; and contentment in his will is the 
greatest duty we can pretend to, and the best re- ' 
medy we can apply to all our misfortunes. 

But, madam, though religion were no party in 
your case, and that, for so violent and injurious a 
grief, you had nothing to answer to God, but only 
to the world and yourself ; yet I very much doubt 
how you would be acquitted. We bring into the 
world with us a poor, needy, uncertain life, short 
at the longest, and unquiet at the best; all the 
imaginations of the witty and the wise have beeh. 
perpetually busied to find out the ways how to re- 
inre it with pleasures, or relieve it with diversions; 
how to compose it with ease, and settle^ it with 
safety. To some of these ends hare been employed 
the institutions of lawgivers, the reasonings of 
philosophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
labouring, and the extravagances of voluptuous 
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taea. All iliv tvurld i< perpetRitllj 
uulliing cIm, liut oul]' ihat our pc 
(hnnlJ put tbe eadcr aud happlei 
time we pouMi iheiD, or else cod 
we to«e iliem : upon this occmloD, r 
coTeted, bmionrB lo be eaieemed, 
love ID be putiuedi and firtnes Lheu 
mired iu Ibe n-urld. Kow, mndani 
defiance to all iu«nkiud, to cnndemii 
opiDioiu and lieaigni, if, iiiitead i 
tile as well and caiilf. yon retolre 
and aa niierab!; SB yon cao? Yon 
(0 tbe conveuleucei o( riches, the 
DDur aod praise, ibe cbanui of kiiii 
■bip — Dhj, 10 the ohBtiianee or app 
IliemKli'.-i i fuT who call yon ezpc 
ceiKa of pasuloni, will allow joo 
lemperanre or furlitnde, to be dl 
Just ? arid (br yonr frieudi, 1 snpp 
npoo loiiug their kinduew, when 
ficiently convinced them they can 
aaf of yonn, eince yon have none 
or any thing elie. Yon declare, ape 
yon are incapable of receiving any ci 
«nre in any thing that i> left In thl 
aunre yon, miulani, none can ever 
can bare no hopes ever. to please yoi 
Among thesenial inqniHet and e 
the bappineuof life, tbe I 
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garding tbe palne of ibc chase, the ^ 
It ends, or how little tbe quarry 
Jhdjy and wabitlons fall into the tno 
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suifs of power and riches : the speculative men pre- 
fer traoquillity of mind, before the different motioos 
of passion and appetite, or the common saccessions 
of desire and satiety, of pleasure and pain : but 
this may seem too dull a principle for the happiness 
of life, whieh is ever in motion ; and thoAgh pas* 
sions are perhaps the stings, without which they 
say no honey is made — yet 1 thinic all sorts of men' 
have ever agreed, they ought to be oar servants, 
and not our masters ; to give us some agitation foi' 
entertainment or exercise, but never to throw oar 
reason out of its seat. Perhaps I would not always 
sit still, or would be sometimes on horseback ; but 
I would never ride a horse that galls my flesh, or 
shaltes my bones, or that runs away with me as he 
pleases, so as I can neither stop at a river or pre- 
cipice. Better no passions at all, than have them 
too violent, or such alone as,'instead of heighten- 
tng our pleasures^ afford us nothing but vexation 
and pain. 

In all such losses as your ladyship's has been, 
there is something that common nature cannot be 
denied ; there is a great deal that good nature may 
be allowed ; but all excessive and outrageous grief 
or lamentation for the dead \tas accounted, among 
the ancient Christians, to have something of hea- 
tbenish, and among the civil nations of old, to 
have something of barbarous ; and, therefore, it has 
been the care of the first to moderate it by their 
precepts, and the latter to restrain it by their laws/ 
The longest time that has been allowed to the 
forms of mourning, by the custom of any country, 
and in any relation, has been but that of a year; 
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\\\ which ppace, the body in commonfy soppofcd to 
be monldrird away to earth, and to retain do more 
figure of uhat it wan ; but this bas been giren only 
to the lors of pareotx, of liosband, or wife : on the 
othef side, to children nnder age, nothing bu IwfB 
allowed; snd I eappo5e with particnlar reasoo; 
(the common ground of all general cnstooM) per- 
baps, becanse they die in innocence, and witboit 
having tasted the mtyeries of life ; so as we are iitt 
they are well when they leave ns, and escape noch 
ill, which would, in all appearance, bave beikllco 
them, if they had stayed longer with ns. Beside*, 
a parent may have twenty children, and so bis 
monniing may run through all the bef<t of bis lif^ 
if his loFses are frequent of tbat kind; and osr 
1[)ndness to children so young Is ttken to proceed 
from common opinions, or fond Imaginations^Hiot 
friendtthip or esteem ; and to be grounded upon eo- 
tertainment, rather than use, in the many offices o( 
life : nor would it pass from any person besidei 
yonr ladyship, to say you lost a companion and s 
friend at nine years old, though you lost one, indeed, 
who gave the fairest hopes tbat could be, of heiog 
both in time, and every thing else that was estima- 
ble and good : but yet, that itself, God only knows, 
considering the changes of humour and disposition, 
which are as great as those of feature and shape, 
the first sixteen years of our lives ; considering the 
chances of time, the infection of company, the snarei 
of the world, and the passions of youth ; so tbat 
the most excellent and agreeable creature of that 
tender age, and that seemed bom nnder the bap* 
piest stars— might, by the course of years and acci- 
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leuts, come to be the most miserable herself, aud 
DOfe trouble to her friends by liiriog long, than she 
»iild have been by dying yonng. 

Yet after all, madam, I think yonr loss so greaf,^ 
ind some measure of your grief so deserved, that 
vould all your passionate complaints, all the an- 
^ish of yonr heart, do any thing to retrieve it ; 
'onld tears water the lovely plant, so as to make it 
rrow again after once it is cut down ; would sighs 
amish new breath, or could it draw life and spirits 
rom the wasting of yours ; I am sure your friends 
vottld be so far from accusing your passion, that 
hey would encourage it as much, and share it as 
leep, as they could. But alas ! the eternal laws of 
he creation extinguish all such hopes ; forbid all 
mch designs : Nature gives us many children and 
'fiends to take them away, but takes none away to 
^fe them us again. Aud this makes the excesses 
»f grief to have been so universally condemned as a 
;b!ng unnatural, because so much in vain ; whereas 
l>latnre, they say, does nothing in vain : as a thing 
M> nnreasonable, because so contraiy to our own 
lesigns ; for we all design to be well, and at ease ; 
isd by grief we make ourselves ill of imaginary 
wounds, and raise ourselves troubles most properly 
Mit of the dust, whilst our ravings and complidnts 
ire but like arrows shot up into the air, at no mark, 
lod so to no purpose, but only to fall back upon 
>iir beads, and destroy ourselves, instead of recover* 
iDg or revenging our friends. 

Perhaps, madam, you will say this is yonr design, 
or, if not, your desire ; but I hope you are not yet 
10 far gone, or so desperately bent t your ladyship 
knows very well your life is not your own« but Hia 
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that lent it yoa to manage, and preserve the best 
yon coold, and not throw it away as if it came from 
some common band. It bdoogs lo a great measore 
to your coontry, and yoar family ; and therefore, by 
all haman laws, as well as dinne, self-marder has 
ever been agreed upon as the greatest crime, aad is 
pnuished here with the utmost shame, which b all 
that can be inflicted upon the dead. Bat is the 
crime much less to kill ourselves by a slow poison, 
than by a sudden wound ? Now, if we do it, and 
know we do it, by a long and a continual grief, can 
we think ourselves innocent ? What great difer* 
euce is there if we break our hearts, or consume 
them ; if we pierce them, or bruise them ; since all 
determines in the same death, as all arises from the 
same despair ? But what if it goes not so far? it 
is not indeed so bad as might be, but that does not 
excuse it from being very ill : though I do not kill 
my neighbour, is it no hurt to wound him, or to 
spoil him of the conveniences of life ? The greatest 
crime b for a man to kill himself; is it a small ooc 
to wound himself by angaish of lieart, by grief, or 
despair ; to ruin his health, to shorten his age, to 
deprive himself of all the pleasures, or eases, or en- 
joyments of life ? 

Next to the mischiefs we dcvourselves are those 
we do our children and our friends, as those who 
deseiTe best of us, or at least deserve no ilL The 
child you carry about you, what has that done i\M 
you should endeavour to deprive it of life almost as 
soon as you bestow it ? or if, at the best, ymi suffer [ 
It to live to be bom, yet, by your ill usage of your- ' 
self, should so much impair the strength of its body 
and healthy and perhaps the very temper of its miad, 
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by giving it such an infusiou of melancholy, as may 
serve to discolonr the objects, and disrelish the acci- 
dents it may meet with in the common train of life ? 
But this is one you are not yet acquainted with ;» 
what will you say to another you are ? Were it a 
small injury to my lord Capel to deprive him of a 
mother, from whose prudence and kindness he may 
justly expect the cares of his health and education, 
the forming of his body, and the cultivating of bis 
mind ; the seeds of honour and virtue, and thereby 
the true principles of a happy life? How has my 
lord of Essex deserved that you should go about to 
lose him a wife be loves with so much passion, and, 
which is more, with so much reason ; so great an 
honour and support to his family, so great a hope 
to his fortune, and comfort to his life ? Are there 
so many left of your own great family, that yon 
should desire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by 
suffering the greatest and almost last branch of it to 
wither away before its time ? or is your country In 
this age so stored with great persons, that you 
should envy It those we may justly expect irom so 
noble a race ? 

Whilst 1 had any hopes your tears would ease yoo, 
or that your grief would consume itself by liberty 
and time, your ladyship knows very weiri never 
once accused it, nor ever increased it, like many 
others', by the common formal ways of assuaging it ; 
and this, I am sure, is the first office of this kind I 
ever went about to perform, otherwise than in the 
most ordinary forms. I was in hope what was so 
violent could not be so long ; but when I observed 
it to grow stronger with age, and increase, like a 
stream, the farther it ran ; when I saw it draw out 
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to sach unhappy conseqaences, and threaten no lea 
than yoar child, your health, and yoar life — t could 
no longer forbear this endeavour, nor end it without 
begging of your ladyship, for God's sake and for 
your own, for your children and yonr friends, for 
your country's and your family's, that you would oo 
longer abandon yourself to so disconsolate a passioo; 
but that yon would at length awaken your piety, 
give way to your prudence, or, at least, rouse up the 
invincible spirit of the Percies, that never yet 
shrunk at any disaster ; that you would sometimes 
remember the great honours and fortunes of your 
family, not always the losses ; cherish those \'eiM 
of good humour that are sometimes so natural to 
you, and sear up those of ill, that would make yo« 
so unnatural to your children and to yourself : but, 
above all, that you would enter upon the cares of 
your health and your life, for .your friends' sake at 
least, if not for your own* For my part, I know 
nothing could be to me so great an honour and sa- 
tisfaction, as if your ladyship would own me to have 
contributed towards this cure : but, however, none 
can perhaps more justly pretend to your pardon for 
the attenipt, since there is none, I am sure, that has 
always had at heart a greater honour for your lady* 
ship's family, nor can have for yonr person mote 
devotion and esteem, than. 
Madam, 

Your ladyship's most obedient 

And most humble servant. 
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lETHER a good condition with fear of being ill,' 

an ill with hope of being well, pleases or di«- 

ases most. 

The good of wisdom, as it most coudaces to liap- 

ess. 

fhe effect of happiness best discovered by good 

noor and satisfaction within. 

)ifference between being satisfied and content. 

rhe value of virtue double, as of coin; one of 

Dip, which consists in the esteem of it ; the other 

rinsic, as most contributing to the good of pri- 

« life and public society. 

\gainst Rochefoucault's reflexions upon virtue — 

^n'elle n'ira pas loin, si elle u'cst soutenue par la 

ilt^" 

\ man'i wisdom, his best friend ;' folly, his worst 

tmy. 

^o happiness with great pain ; and so all are ex- 

]ed to small and common accidents. 
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The sting of a wasp, a fit of the stone, the biting 
of a mad dog, destroy for the time : the two fiivti 
happiness ; and the other, wisdom itself. 

The only way for a rich man to be healthy is by 
exercise and abstinence, to live .as if he was poor; 
which are esteemed the worst parts of poverty. 

Leisure and solitude the best effect of riches, be- 
cause mother of thought. Both avoided by most rich 
men, who seek company and business, which sie 
signs of being weary of themselves. 

Business, when loved, but as other diversions, of 
which this is in most credit. Nothing so pr^Q* 
dicial to the public 

How few busy to good purpose, for themselves or 
country! 

Virgil's morak in 

Hie quibus invbir firatret, dce» 
And, 

Hia manus qb patriam, dee. 

Solomon's, " Enjoy the good of life, fear God, 
and keep his commandments." 

Horace, in his 

Non es avanis, 
to 

Quid te exemta juvat i^nU de pluribua una? 

To mortify mankind in their designs of any trao- 
scendetit happiness, Solomon's Ecdesiaates, and 
Marcus Autoninus's Meditations, with Almansor; 
the greatest princes of their times, and greatest 
men at all times. 
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The greatest prince, possessed with superstitioD 
and fears of death, more unhappy than any pri- 
vate man of common fortune and well-constituted 
mind. 

A prince above all desires of more, or fears of 
change, falls to enjoy the pleasures of leisure and 
good scenes : for in those of sense he can have but 
his share, in which Nature has stinted all men. 

To what we are capable of a common fortune will 
reach ; the rest is but ostentation and vanity, which 
are below a wise and thinlting man. 

"Who for each ficUe fear flrom virtue thrinkia 
Shall in this world enjoy no worthy thing r 
No mortal man the cup of surety driokat 
But let us pick our good from out much hm&^ 
, That so our little world may know its king. 

Sir PhiL Sidney, 

Quiry's* philosophy ; that, when he could not get 
off his boots at night, ssud he knew as good a way; 
to go to sleep. with them on. 

Whoever can die easily, may live easily. 

The pursuit of wealth hy endless care and paini 
is grounded but upon the desire of being so much 
farther from want : that of power, place, and ho- 
nour, but upon the prospect of being so mach safer, 
from the respect it gives ; or the having others in 
our power, instead of our t>eiog in theirs. 

To talte every thing by the right hand rather than 
the lefty or the best end. 

• A little Moor that rod« poatUkMu 
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Life haye I worn out fhrice thirty yean. 
Some in much Joy, many in fears; 
Yet never complain'd of cold or heat. 
Of winter storms, or summer sweat ; 
But gently took all that imgently came. 

Spenser, 



The last pope's way of getting the keys :— ** Nil 
petere, oil recusare, de nernine conqneri." 

How far the temper of mind and body may go to- 
wards relief of the worst conditions of fortune. 

How little the best accidents or conditions of for- 
tune towards the relieving the distempers of body or 
mind. 

The true end of riches, (next to doiag good) ease 
and pleasure ; the common effect, to increase care 
and trouble. 

A man's happiness all in his own opinion of him- 
self and other things. 

A fool happier in thinking well of himself than a 
wise man in others thinking well of him. 

Any man unhappier in reproaching himself, if 
guilty, than in others reproaching him, if inno- 
cent. 

If a reasonable man satisfy himself, it will satis^ 
all others that are worth the care of it. 

Truth will be uppermost, one time or other, like 
cork, though kept down in the water. 

To take care of the first ill action, which engages 
one in a course of them, unless owned and re- 
pented : it draws on disguise ; that lying and unjust 
quarrels. 

A shattered repvtation never again entire : ho- 
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nour iu a man to be esteemed like that of a woman; 
once gone, never recovered. 

All great and good things in the world brought U 
pass by care and order. 

The end of all wisdom, happiness : In private 
of one's own life ; in public affairs^ of the govern- 
ment. 

The difference of both between one man am 
another, only whether a man governs his4>as8ioiii 
or his passions him. 

We ought to abstain from those pleasures, whidi 
upon thought, we conclude are likely to end ii 
more trouble or pun than they begin in joy o 
pleasure. 

Youth naturally most inclined to the better psa 
uons; love, desire, ambition, joy: age to tb 
worst; avarice, grief, revenge, jealousy, envy, m 
spicion. 

As nothing in this world is unmixed, so me 
should temper these passions one with another 
according to what, by age or constitution, they M 
most subject. 

Pride and sufficiency in opinion of one's self, an 
scorn in that of others, the great bane of knowled| 
end life. 

One man's reason better than another's, as itl 
more convincing ; else, every eMui's pretence- 1 
right reason alike. 

It IS hard going round the pole to know what tl 
greatest number of men agree in. 

The wisest pien easiest to bear advice, least ^ 
to give it. 

. Men have different ends, aceording to diffisKi 
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ipen; are wise, as they choose ends that will 

isfy, and the means to attain them. 

Nothing so uncertain as general reputation : a 

D injures me upon humour, passion, or interest, 

standing in his way ; hates me l)ecau8e he has 

nred me ; and spealis ill of me because he hates 

» 

iesides, no humour so general, to find fault with 

lers, as the way to value themsdves. 

A good man ought to be content, if he have no- 

Dg to reproach himself. . 

i restlessness in men's minds to be something 

7 are not, and have something they have not, the 

>t of all immorality. 

iiOolness of temper and blood, and consequently 

desires, the great principle of all virtue. 

Cbis equally necessary in moderating good for- 

le, and bearing ill. 

^one turned more to philosophy than Solomon 

t Antoninus, in the most prosperous fortunes. 

riie violences of Tiberius made more Stoics at 

me than all their schools. 

Padre Paolo at seventy years: when the spirits 

It furnish hopes fail, it is time to live no longer. 

Hie temper of great men should have force of 

al spirits, great heat, and yet equality, which are 

rdly found together. 

^. humour apt to put great weight upon small 

ttters, and consequently to make much trouble 

i of little, is the greatest ingredient to unhap* 

lest of life : the contrary, the greatest to hap* 

less. 

rhe beftt philoiophyy that which is natural to 
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lienoel every morning; anrfyet.lopl 
gave a beloved child, serve hii cou 
will Bacrilice all the eaie of hii life, 
and life too, upoo occasion. 
Another will do the lame for richt 
One will suffer allinjurlea wlchoul 
pnrsali of avarice or ambition ; atio 
Sec all for revenge. 

Pompey Bed imoog the Egyptian 
his life, after the battle of Pbanal 
empire, aud liberty of Borne: Cwu 
once rather than live in fear of dyin; 
rather Chan ontlire the liberties of 
submit to a conqneror. 

Aiticns preferred the qniet of 
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riches and power, and nerer entered into public 
cares. 

Yet these all contemporaries, and the four greatest 
of Rome. 

Mr. H. to me. If a king were so great to have 
nothing to desire nor fear, he would live just as 
you do. 

Does any thing look more desirable than to be 
able to go just one's own pace and way ? which be- 
longs, in the greatest degree, to a private life. — .** Ut 
mihi vivam quod superest aevi." 

A man, in public affairs, is lilce one at sea ; never 
in his own disposal, but in that of winds and 
tides. 

To be bound for a port one desires extremely, and 
to sail to it with a fair gale, is very pleasant : but 
to live always at sea, and upon all adventures, is 
only for those who cauuoc live at land. 

Non agimus tumidis velis, Aquilone secundo ; 
Non tamen adversis aetatem ducimus Austria. 

When, after much working, one's head is vei7 
well settled, the best is, not to set it a working 
again. The more and longer it has worked at first 
perhaps the finer and stronger; but every new 
working does but trouble and weaken it. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love ; the greatest 
treasure is contentment ; the greatest possession is 
health ; the greatest ease is sleep ; and the greatest 
medicine is a true friend. 

Happiness of life depends much upon natural 
temper, which turns one's thoughts either upon 
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good in possession and liopeiy or eril in present 
sense or fears. 

This makes the difference between mdandioly 
and sanguine, l>etween old and young, greater tliao 
l>etween those placed in any diflfbrent degree of for- 
tabe. 

The use of plenty is the abuse of riches : for »• 
less a rich man will, in some things, life lilie a poor 
one, he is not the better for his riches : his life idll 
he the worse, and the shorter. 

Every man will be happy ; and none, by the con* 
stitutiou of nature, is capable of being so : we are 
capable of few pleasures ; and reason and reflec- 
tion cut off many of those. 

If the sun or moun eclipses; if a comet appear; 
a man is in pain : if a great storm of thunder or 
lightning, or violent seasons, or tempests; if any 
thing touch his life or his fortune ; any passion at 
heart ; or if he fears for his soul — he is an nnhappy 
man. 

Pride, the ground of most pasrions, and most 
frenzies. 

The design of distinguishing one's self in some 
kind, general to ail men ; and from which most 
troubles arise. 

Man is a thinking thing, whether he will or no ; 
all he can do is to turn his thoughts the l)est way. 

Since, in some degree, we must always either 
hope or fear, we should turn our tlioughts.upoB 
some design or course of life that will entertidn 
them with some kind of hopes. *' Lenie in voloJ' 
If that cannot be, the next is, to seek diveriion 
fh>m thought, by business, sports, or labour. 
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After all, life is but a trifle, that nhonld be 
played with till we lose it ; and then it is uot 
worth regretting. 

Jf men are so happy, from nature or fortune, as 
io'have nothing else to complain of, they trouble 
themselves with the thoughts that they must, or 
nay die. 

, .'They take no pleasure in the feast, because it 
miiBt end. 

There is but one general undisputed truth yet 
agreed on — that whatever lives must die ! 

Dying is a piece of our nature, as well as living ; 
therefore, if not content with one, we cannot be 
perfectly so with the other. 

Since death is unavoidable, nothing so imperti- 
nent as to trouble ourselves about it : but pain is 
not of so absolute necessity ; therefore, it is par- 
donable to endeavour the avoiding it. 

The Stoics- opinion, of pain not being an evil, a 
mockery unnatural, and a strain of the highest dis- 
guise and afectation. 

• Whether conditions of life and fortune are not 
in all much alike : at least, so in one great part of 
bur lives ; for sleep levels the poor and the rich, 
the honoured and disgraced, the prince and the 
peasant. 

Non domui aut fUndt, non erU, &«• 

- These may entertain or heighten good humour 
where it is ; not raise it where it is not : otherwise, 
it is like music in mourning. 

The plant may be improved by seasons and pains, 
but the root must be in the ground. 

The intemperate give themselves no leave to feel 
banger, thirst, want of sleep, or Imy other strong 

H 2 
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of some degrees of frenzy ; the mind, like the sto- 
mach, when empty, preying opon itself. 

Scipio, of sdl active and great men, the most con- 
templative, yet open to Lselius and other private 
friends. 

Women and children, some sort of fools and 
madmen, the greatest talkers. 

Men talk without thinking, and think without 
talking. 

Order, the effect of thought, and cause of all 
good productions* 

Silence in company (if not dulness or modesty) 
is observation or discretion. 

To play or wrestle well should be used with those 
that do it better than you. 

A man among children, long a child ; a child 
among men, soou a man. 

Nothi:ig keeps a man from being rich, like think- 
ing he has enough; nothing from knowledge and 
wisdom, like thinking he has both. 

Nothing so unreasonable or insufferable in com- 
mon conversation, as sufficiency. 

Measuring all reason by our own, the commonest 
and greatest weakness ; is an encroachment upon 
the common right of mankind. 

Neither general rules, nor general practice, to be 
found farther than notion. 

Taste in conversation, from love or friendship, 
esteem or interest, pleasantness or amusement : the 
two first engage the first part of our lives ; the two 
second, the middle ; and the last, the latter end. 

Something like home that is not home, like 
alone that is not alone, to be wished, and only 
found in a friend, or in his house. 
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Men tliat do not think of the present, will te 
thinking of the past or future : therefore, business 
or conversation is necessary to fix their thoughts on 
the present. 

In the rest, seldom satisfaction, often discontent 
and trouble, unless to very sanguine humours. 

The same in general specuiatiuus : witness Solo- 
mon and Antoninus ; for whose thoughts are not 
lost in the immensity of matter, the infinity of 
forms, the variety of productions, and continual 
vicissitude or change of one to the other ? 

In conversation, humour is more than wit, easi- 
ness more than knowledge ; few desire to learn, or 
think they need it ; all desire to be pleased, or, if 
not, to be easy. 

A fool may say many wise things ; a wise man no 
foolish ones : good sense runs throughout. 

Mr. Orantam's fool's reply to a great man that 
asked whose fool he was — *' I am Mr. Grantam's 
fool : pray, whose fool are you ?" 

Sudden replies esteemed the best and pleasantest 
veins of wit ; not always so of good sense. 

Of all passions, none so soon and so often 
turns the brain as pride. 

A little vein of folly or whim, pleasant in conver- 
sation ; because it gives a liberty of saying things*, 
that discreet men, though they will not say, are 
willing to hear. 

The first ingredient in conversation Is truth, the 
next good sense, the third good humour, and the 
fourth wit. 

This last was formerly left to fools and buffoons 
kept in all great families. 

Henry IV. of France, and King James I. of Eng- 
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land, first gave repute to that sort of wit ; increased 
by King Charles II. 

(n King Charles I/s time, all wit, love, and 
honour, heightened by the wits of that time into 
romance. 

Lord Gpreign took the contrepied, and turned all 
into ridicule. 

He was followed by the dnke of Buckingham ; 
and that vein, favoured by King Charles II. brought 
it in vogue. 

Truth is allowed the most esteemable quality : 
the lie is the greatest reproach ; therefore allowed 
formerly a just occasion of combat by law, 'and 
since that time by honour, in private duels. 

Good breeding as necessary a quality in conver- 
sation, to accomplish all the rest, as grace in mo- 
tion and dancing. 

It is harder, in that, to dance a conrant well than 
a jig : so in conversation, even, easy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit ; which, unless very natu- 
rally they fall in of themselves, and not too often, 
are disliked in good company; because they pretend 
to more than the rest, and turn conversation from 
good sense to wit, from pleasant to ridicule, which 
are the meaner parts. 

To make others' wit appear more than one's 
own, a good rule in conversation : a necessary one, 
to let others take notice of your wit, and never do 
it yourself. 

Flattery, like poison, requires, of all others, the 
finest infusion. 

Of all things, the most nauseous, the most shock- 
ing, and hardest to bear. 
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men, how many lovely and agreeable women, I have 
outlived, among my acquaintance and friends, me* 
thinks it loolcs impertinent to be still alive. 
' Changes in veins of wit, lilse those of habits, or 
other modes. 

Upon kiu^ Charles II.'s return, none more out of 
fashion among the new courtiers than the old earl 
of Norwich, that was esteemed the greatest wit in 
liis father's time among the old. 

Our thoughts are expressed by speech, our pas- 
sions and motions as well without it. 

Telling our griefs lessens them, and doubles our 
joys. 

To hate company unnatural, or to be always si- 
ieot in it. 

Sociable, a quality ascribed to mankind. 
■ Yet hatred, or distaste, brought Timon to live 
alone, and the shipwrecked men in an island of the 
Indies. 

It is very different to live in little company, or in 
none. 

Proper for age to retire, as for youtii to produce 
itself in the world. 

One shows merit, or the hopes that they may one 
day have it : the other has none ; thej^never can. 

Proper for one to show excellences in any kind ; 
for the other, to hide their defaults. 

It is not to live, to be hid all one's life ; but. If 
one has been abroad all day, one may be allowed 
to go home upon any great change of weather or 
company. 

Nothing so useful as well-chosen conversation, 
or so pernicious as ill. 

There may be too much, as well as too little. 
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Solitude damps thooght and wit ; too much com* 
pauy dissipates and hinders it from fixing. 

In retreat a man feels more bow life passes ; if he 
likes it, is the happier ; if he dislikes it, the more 
miserable, and oogbt to change for company, bui- 
nesSy or entertainments, which keep a man from 
his own thoughts and reflections. 

Stndy gives strength to the mind ; conYersatioo, 
grace : the first apt to give stiffness, the other sup* 
pleness : one gives substance and form to the sta- 
tue, the other polishes it. ' ' - i 

The great happiness is to have a friend to observe 
and tell one of one's faults, whom one has reason 
to esfeem, and is apt to believe. 

The great miscarriages of life come from the 
want of a ^ood pilot, or from a suffideucy to foUow 
on^'s own course or humour. 

Sometimes out of pride to contradict others, or 
show one needs no instruction. 

Do nothing to lose common reputation, \yhich is 
the best possession of life, especially that of honour 
and truth. 

Roughness or authority in giving counsel, easiness 
to receive all, or obstinacy to receive Bone^ equally 
to be avoided. 

Too much delicacy in one or the other, of ill 
effect. } 

Mark what makes other men esteemed, and uni- 
tate ; what disesteemed, and avoid it. 

Many very learned and able, without being agree- 
able ; more the contrary. 

Company to be avoided, that are good for no- 
thing ; to be sought and frequented^ that excel hi 
some quality or other. 
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Of all excellences that make conversation, good 
sense and good nature the most necessary, humoiir 
the pkasantest. 

To ftnbmit bfindly to nooe, to presenrethe liberty 
of one's own reason, to dispute for instruction, not 
victory, and yield to reason as soon as it appears to 
us, from whence soever it comes. 

This is to be found in all conditions and degrees 
of men ; in a farmer or miller sometimes, as well as 
a lawyer or divine ; among the learned and the 
great, though their reputation or manner often im- 
poses on us. 

The best rules to form a young man ; to tallc lit- 
tle, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 
passed in company, to distrust one's own opiiuons, 
and value others that deserve it. 

The chief ingredients into the composition of 
those qualities that gain esteem and praise, are 
good nature, truth, good sense, and good breeding. 

Good nature is seen in a disposition to say and do 
what one thinks will please or profit others. 

Good breeding, in doing nothing one thinks will 
either hurt or displease them. 

Good nature and good sense come from our births 
or tempers; good breeding and truth, chiefly by 
education and converse with men : yet truth seems 
much in one's blood, and is gained too by good sense 
and reflection ; that nothing is a greater possession, 
nor of more advantage to those that have it, as well 
as those that deal with it. 

Offensive and undistinguished raillery comes from 
ill nature, and desire of harm to others, though 
without good to one's self ; or vanity, and a desire 
of valuing ourselves, by showing others' faults and 



(bUlei, 4iid the compariMn with onr 
from tbeni. 

Thii Tciu in the world was origi 
bat, brcanse thai would out pa«3 wit 
blotn, men of more wit than conn 
this refinement, more diuigeroDS to o 
to themselves. 

CliarleB Bniudon's niolto at a toui 
hi) marritge with the queen (ibe tn 
horse being half cloth of gold, and i 
fllte) : 

Cloth ot (oU, do not deipiic. 
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